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CHAPTER  I. 

1775.  GENEALOGY — GRANDFATHER,  ROBERT  BUSS — HORSE- EXCISEMAN 
— MOVES  TO  TUNBRIDGE  — HIS  DUTIES— BECOMES  SCHOOLMASTER 
—FRENCH  REVOLUTION — NAPOLEON’S  SUCCESSES— CONTINENTAL 
DIFFICULTIES— ENGLISH  SUBSIDIES — EXCESSIVE  TAXATION- 
COASTGUARD — ARMY,  NAVY,  MILITIA— RECRUITING— PATRIOTIC 
AID  BY  RICH  MERCHANT  CLASSES — NAVAL  SUCCESSES— PRESS- 
GANGS — PATRIOTIC  SONGS — JOHN  BULL’S  PATRIOTIC  FORBEARANCE. 


AT  the  Restoration  in  1 689, 
William  and  Mary  brought 
over  in  their  train  from  Hol- 
land, a Mrs.  Buss,  who  held  the 
situation  of  nurse  to  the  Princess 
Anne,  afterwards  Queen.  It  would 
seem  that  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  this  Mrs.  Buss  remained 
in  England,  and  spread  themselves 
chiefly  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where 
the  name  of  Buss  is  frequently  met 
with.  That  one  of  these  was  the 
father  of  a Robert  Buss,  a well-educated  young  man,  who 
settled  in  the  village  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  about  the  year  1775, 
holding  the  appointment  of  warrant  officer  under  the  Excise 
Department  of  the  Government.  The  district  allotted  to  him 
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being  large,  he  was  required  to  keep  a horse,  and  pay  periodical 
visits  to  the  neighbouring  distilleries,  breweries,  tallow  and 
glass  melters,  and  numerous  other  trades  and  factories  whose 
productions  were  assessed  to  pay  excise  duties  for  the  ex- 
chequer. 

Here  in  Bromley,  Robert  Buss  married.  As  his  family  aug- 
mented, so  did  his  expenditure.  To  better  balance  the  two,  he 
asked  for,  and  obtained  permission,  to  transfer  his  family  and 
the  exercise  of  his  duties  to  the  larger  town  of  Tunbridge ; and 
thus,  in  clerical  phrase,  to  very  much  enlarge  his  sphere  of 
usefulness. 

As  an  additional  help  in  this  direction,  being  educated  and 
intellectual,  he  by  permission  now  added  to  his  professional 
work  that  of  a schoolmaster. 

Later  on,  during  the  mighty  struggles  of  the  French,  under 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  with  the  other  Continental  powers,  the 
British  Government  deemed  it  expedient  to  aid  these  with  the 
‘ sinews  of  war.’  Many  millions  were  thus  annually  distributed 
to  them,  as  subsidies  to  keep  in  check  the  amazing  successes  of 
Napoleon — successes,  so  marvellous,  as  to  lead  himself  and 
others  to  believe  that  he,  like  Alexander,  was  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  possibly  to 
restore  the  Jews  to  Palestine. 

Doubtless,  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  France  was  righteously 
overthrown,  because  of  its  sanction  to  the  iniquities  so  long 
practised  by  the  French  ‘ noblesse  ’ upon  the  people,  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century ; and  so  long  as  the  grand  military 
genius  of  their  Corsican  general  was  satisfied  to  triumph  over 
the  enemies  of  France,  under  the  banner  of  patriotism,  Divine 
power  seemed  to  sustain  his  victories.  But,  when  the  patriotism 
was  exchanged  for  the  love  of  martial  glory,  Divine  aid  left  him 
to  his  own  resources  ; and,  alas  ! how  suddenly  and  miserably 
he  collapsed  ! 

At  this  period,  so  great  was  the  public  expenditure,  that  the 
National  debt  was  piled  up  to  between  800  and  900  millions. 
Purveyors  of  taxes  were  employed  to  find  out  new  sources  of 
taxation.  Hence  came  the  duties  imposed  on  the  manufacture 
of  gold  and  silver  wares,  on  glass  industries,  the  wearing  of 
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hair-powder,  of  shoe  and  knee  buckles,  of  watches  ; on  the  use 
of  carriages,  armorial  bearings,  horses,  dogs,  servants, 
almanacks,  playing  cards  ; on  windows  for  letting  in  the  day- 
light, on  salt,  &c.,  &c.,  all  subjected  to  excise  duties. 

Nearly  all  colonial  and  foreign  produce  was  taxed  by  the 
Custom-house  offices,  which  had  supervision  of  the  ports  all 
round  the  United  Kingdom.  A large  staff  of  coast-guardsmen 
were  appointed  to  check  smuggling,  which  was,  of  course,  pro- 
voked by  the  high  Custom-duties. 

England  had  to  maintain  large  military  and  naval  armaments 
to  protect  our  own  shores,  and  to  guard  our  numerous  colonial 
possessions.  To  this  end  recruiting  pickets  passed  frequently 
through  our  towns  and  villages,  persuading  silly  rustics  and 
intemperate  townsmen  to  accept  of  the  ‘ king's  shilling.'  This 
constituted  in  these  urgent  times,  legal  enlistment.  Big  boys  in 
smock  frocks  and  in  other  trade  costumes,  decorated  with  bright 
ribbons,  and  inspired  with  martial  ardour  by  enough  of  beer, 
were  marched  by  the  recruiting  pickets  to  the  inspiriting  ‘ Fife 
and  drum,’  to  the  many  military  depots  where  these  ‘raws’ 
were  drilled  and  polished  up  into  smart,  soldier-like  heroes. 

Well,  in  addition  to  this  force — the  king’s  troops — men  were 
drawn  for  the  Militia.  Many  of  these  by  choice  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Royal  troops.  When  people  in  good  employ- 
ment were  chosen  for  the  Militia,  it  was  possible,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a fine,  to  obtain  a substitute. 

In  France,  and  generally  on  the  Continent,  conscription, 
whether  you  liked  it  or  not,  compelled  large  drafts  from  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  to  go  into  military  service. 

The  English  as  a nation,  were  reasonable  and  loyal  enough  to 
recognise  the  very  great  need  there  was  for  extreme  taxation,  to 
enable  the  Government  to  sustain  with  efficiency,  these  mighty 
opposing  efforts,  to  the  overwhelming  triumphs  of  the  French  on 
the  Continent. 

British  Patriotism  was  encouraged  by  many  noble  examples. 
Mr.  Peel,  a wealthy  cotton  lord,  presented  the  Government  with 
the  value  of  a first-rate  war-ship.  This  brilliant  example  to 
assist  the  State  in  its  great  responsibilities,  was  imitated  by  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  the  aristocratic  and  mercantile  classes. 
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The  great  civic  corporations  throughout  the  country  inaugurated 
volunteer  corps  for  home  protection.  Martial  inspiriting  songs 
were  written,  and  became  popular  at  the  theatres  and  public 
tea-gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  all  large  towns.  Example  : 

‘ ’Twas  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  bees  from  flower  to  flower  did  hum, 

The  soldiers  thro’  the  towns  so  gay, 

Merrily  marched  to  fife  and  drum.’ 

The  British  Navy  was,  if  possible,  still  more  popular,  because 
of  its  persistent  successes  under  the  plucky,  dashing,  triumphant 
admiralship  of  Howe,  Nelson,  Exmouth,  Collingwood  and  others. 

Nevertheless,  the  press-gang  system  was  revived.  Any 
aquatic-looking  swain,  whether  a salt  or  not,  was  pressed  into 
the  king’s  service,  taken  on  board  a depot  vessel  called  a tender, 
and  so  disciplined  with  grog,  nautical  work,  sailors’  songs  and 
hornpipes,  that  he  soon  forgave  the  indignity  of  having  been 
kidnapped.  He  looked  forward  with  interest  and  longing  to  the 
time  when  he  should  smell  real  battle-powder,  and  take  part 
with  his  comrades  in  either  seizing,  or  disabling  some  gallant 
war- vessel  of  his  country’s  enemies. 

The  loyalt}’  and  patriotism  of  the  nation  were  encouraged  and 
sustained  by  the  lyric  poets  of  the  time,  especially  by  Charles 
Dibdin  and  others.  These  stimulating  sea-songs  went  right  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Jack-tars,  prompting  them  to  emulate  each 
other  in  the  fierce,  persisting  courage  of  bull-dogs,  to  defend  till 
death,  the  ‘tight  little  island’  which  held  their  homes  with 
their  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts. 

Few  things  are  more  exhausting  to  nations  than  long  con- 
tinued wars  between  powerful  countries.  The  constant  and  in- 
creasing demands  upon  the  incomes  of  the  people  of  all  classes, 
made  the  collection  of  these  heavy  taxes  very  difficult  and 
thankless.  Everybody  felt  it  as  well  as  collectors.  Perhaps 
the  excise  inquisitive  methods  of  assessing  the  amounts  to  be 
paid  were  more  obnoxious  than  some  others.  But,  where  the 
excise  officials  were  conscientious  as  well  as  vigilant  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties,  as  was  the  case  with  Robert  Buss  in 
Tunbridge,  the  exchequer  obtained  its  due,  not,  certainly,  with- 


John  Putt's  Patriotism. 


out  grumbling  from  John  Bull,  but  because  John  possessed  a 
large  bump  of  patriotism. 

As  Time  toiled  on,  so  did  Robert  Buss  labour  in  his  double 
capacity  of  schoolmaster  and  exciseman.  A family  of  seven 
children  grew  up  around  him,  who  all  enjoyed  a good  middle- 
class  education,  and  wTere  sustained  by  moral  and  religious 
conviction. 


CHAPTER  II. 


1778  — 1820.  FATHER,  WILLIAM  CHURCH  BUSS — MEMOIRS —TUNBRIDGE 
CHOIR,  1792— FIRST  VISIT  TO  LONDON — APPRENTICED  IN  LON- 
DON— DRAWING  MASTER — MUSICAL  APTITUDE — IN  1803  MARRIES 
— CITY  SUBURBS— OLD  SM1THFIELD  CATTLE  MARKET— ITS  AP- 
PROACHES AND  DANGERS — SUBURBAN  TEA  GARDENS — MANY 
FAMOUS  ONES — NEW  RIVER  BATHING — PARISH  AFFAIRS — THE 
O.P.  RIOTS — HIS  CHARACTER — CHILDREN — THEIR  EDUCATION. 


THE  eldest  son  of  Robert  Buss  was 
William  Church  Buss,  born  in 
Bromley,  1778.  William  grew  up 
a tall,  bright  boy,  with  an  innate 
taste  for  music,  and  possessed  a very 
clear  and  musical  voice.  After  a 
time,  these  advantages  were  recog- 
nised by  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  singing  at  Tunbridge  church. 
So  his  father  was  solicited  to  permit 
this  son  to  join  the  choir,  and  become  instructed  in  the  art  of 
choral  singing.  The  father  readily  consented.  The  boy  himself 
loved  the  choir-singing,  and  improved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
teachers.  Under  his  father’s  tuition  he  received  a good 
commercial  education,  and  became  a favourite  all  round. 

In  due  time,  William  Church  Buss  arrived  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  now,  his  father  had  an  opportunity  of  apprenticing 
him  to  an  engraver  in  London.  When  the  leaders  of  the  choir 
heard  of  this,  they  represented  to  Mr.  Buss,  that  his  son  had 
made  such  satisfactory  progress,  was  so  clever  and  so  much  liked, 
that  they  thought,  if  retained  in  Tunbridge,  the  authorities  of  the 
church  would  be  able  to  do  much  better  for  the  son,  than  by 
allowing  him  to  go  to  London.  The  father,  however,  thought 
otherwise;  so  the  London  arrangement  was  not  disturbed. 
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1792.  This  was  a memorable  year  for  William  C.  Buss. 
It  was  his  first  visit  to  the  great  metropolis.  His  father’s 
judicious  control  of  both  education  and  morals,  had  developed 
the  boy  into  an  intellectual,  truthful  and  trustworthy  youth- 
His  little  world  of  Tunbridge,  with  father,  mother  and  kindred, 
loving  and  beloved,  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the  big  London, 
with  its  million  of  inhabitants,  its  bustle,  enterprises,  and  its 
numerous  temptations  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  to  glide 
into  vicious  grooves,  whenever  it  happened  that  their  moral 
training,  had  failed  to  be  based  upon  religious  conviction. 

William  C.  Buss  was  duly  articled  to  a Mr.  Champ,  a good 
engraver  and  a worthy  family-man.  His  pupil  so  quickly 
manifested  his  good  early  training  and  general  intelligence,  as 
to  make  him  very  serviceable  to  his  master  for  both  skill  and 
trustworthiness. 

Mr.  Champ  found  that  it  was  quite  worth  his  while  to  place 
his  pupil  with  a clever  teacher  of  drawing,  and  pay  for  his 
lessons — no  public  schools  of  art  existing  at  that  time.  Under  this 
tuition,  his  instinct  for  fine  art  soon  became  apparent,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  his  aptitude  for  music.  He  executed,  at  this 
period,  several  life-size  crayon  drawings  of  the  Passions  very 
skilfully  copied ; and  in  his  middle  age,  from  a house-top  in  the 
neighbourhood  he  made  a large  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  top  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  critically  correct  both  in  perspective  and 
detail.  The  steeple  and  top  of  Christ  Church,  in  Newgate  Street, 
was  also  in  pen  and  ink,  portrayed  with  equal  fidelity  and  merit- 

When  his  voice  changed  it  developed  into  a clear,  sweet  and 
rather  powerful  counter  tenor.  He  also  mastered  the  flute. 
Thus,  he  could  play  and  sing  very  well  in  solos,  glees  and  other 
concerted  pieces — social  advantages  very  much  appreciated  by 
his  circle  of  friends  at  this  period. 

At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  being  the  most  skilful  of 
Mr.  Champ’s  pupils,  he  was  induced  to  remain  in  the  Champ 
studio  until  his  master’s  final  retirement.  Then,  believing  in 
his  own  ability  to  become  a bread-winner,  and  trusting  in 
Providence  to  sustain  him  with  the  necessary  health  and 
strength  to  support  the  luxury  of  a wife  and  children,  he  started 
in  business  on  his  own  account. 
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When  success  recompensed  his  efforts,  he  looked  around  his 
connexions  and  selected,  as  the  most  desirable  helpmeet,  the 
pretty  Mary  Ann  Starling,  made  her  his  wife,  and  established 
himself  in  Jewin  Street,  Aldersgate,  in  the  city  of  London,  in 
1803. 

At  this  time  the  city  itself  was  separated  by  fields  from  the 
village  of  Islington.  It  was  the  custom  for  pedestrians, 
especially  after  dark,  to  collect  at  Aldersgate  Bars,  in  sufficient 
force  to  protect  each  other  from  footpads,  while  crossing  the 
fields  to  the  above  village.  So  many  disbanded  soldiers  and 
sailors  let  loose  on  society,  without  means  of  support,  brought 
them  into  this  evil  course. 

The  site  of  the  existing  City  Road  basin,  was  at  this  period  a 
market  garden  ; and  was  thus  utilized  when  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  Company  extended  this  water-way  through  the  city  to 
the  Thames. 

From  the  village  of  Islington  to  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  it 
was  nearly  all  fields.  Copenhagen  House  stood  in  the  middle  of 
cornfields.  This  spot  is  now  the  centre  of  New  Smithfield 
Market. 

The  Old  Sniithfield,  west  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital,  was  the 
great  city  cattle-market.  Two  or  three  times  in  each  week, 
droves  of  oxen,  sheep,  pigs  and  horses,  were  conducted  through 
all  the  main  avenues  of  the  metropolis  after  ten  at  night, 
leading  to  this  central  market.  These  droves  would  occupy  the 
entire  width  of  the  thoroughfares,  so  that  timid  people  had  to 
bolt  to  some  place  of  refuge,  side  streets,  &c.,  till  the  horned 
herds  had  passed.  This  inconvenience  was  tolerated  because  it 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable.  At  last,  the  amazing  increase  of 
population  rendered  it  necessary,  that  the  civic  authorities 
should  obtain  legislative  powers  to  transfer  the  central  city 
market  to  the  suburbs.  Copenhagen  fields  were  purchased  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  the  cattle-market  established  there.  So 
this  cattle  annoyance  was  removed  for  the  present. 

The  London  suburbs  in  every  direction,  afforded  pleasant 
afternoon  and  Sunday  trips  in  the  shape  of  tea-gardens.  Such 
were  Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  White  Conduit  House,  Bagnigge 
Wells — on  the  River  Fleet,  Copenhagen  House,  Rosemary 
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Branch,  and  scores  of  others  in  the  surrounding  fields.  Many 
of  these,  especially  the  former,  got  up  expensive  concerts,  at 
which  Catalani,  and  other  Italian  primas  were  engaged. 
Balloons,  then  a novelty,  made  occasional  ascents.  Variety- 
entertainments  popular  at  this  period  were  provided. 

The  river  Fleet,  collected  the  drainage-water  of  the  Highgate 
and  other  hills  to  the  north,  and  was  at  Bagnigge  Wells’  tavern, 
about  as  wide  as  the  New  River.  It  was  here  supplied  with 
boats  for  rowing.  Excepting  the  Thames,  it  was  the  nearest 
river  for  this  amusement,  and  flowed  on  through  Saffron  Hill,  and 
finally  emptied  itself  on  the  west  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Now  it  flows  into  the  deep  sewage  system  of  London. 

These  pleasurable  tea-gardens  flourished  more  or  less,  until 
steam  established  its  empire  as  a locomotive  power  over  rail  and 
water.  Then,  their  votaries  were,  at  a trifling  cost,  conveyed 
very  much  farther  off  than  the  actual  suburbs  of  the  large  towns. 
This,  and  the  continual  increase  of  population,  made  the 
suburban  plots  of  land  much  more  valuable  for  building  sites. 
Thus,  London  and  other  large  towns  filled  up  their  suburbs 
with  house  property,  and  many  of  the  tea-gardens  became 
neglected  and  were  at  length  closed. 

The  New  River  was  brought  from  Ware  in  Hertfordshire  by 
a company,  formed  under  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  supply  London  and  its  approaches  on 
its  north  side  with  drinkable  water.  It  pursued  a very  serpen- 
tine direction,  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  through  private  estates 
of  owners  that  disapproved  of  this  institution.  The  course  of 
the  river  had  considerable  bends,  in  passing  through  Hornsey 
and  Canonbury,  to  its  terminus  at  the  Riverhead  in  Clerkenwell. 
It  was  an  open  channel  and  skirted  the  east  side  of  Sadler's 
Wells  theatre.  An  inlet  was  here  made  into  the  theatre-stage, 
and  existed  beyond  the  time  of  Grimaldi  (the  famous  clown). 
Nautical  battle- effects  were  thus  exhibited  in  real  water  for 
Pantomimes  and  other  displays. 

The  river-bends,  between  Hornsey-house  tea-gardens  (now  the 
centre  of  Finsbury  Park),  and  old  Canonbury  Tavern  and  Tea 
Gardens,  were  kindly  permitted  by  the  water  company,  to  be  used 
by  the  London  youths  for  bathing  in,  before  eight  in  the  morning 
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A Take  in — Memoirs  of  JV.  C.  Buss. 

and  after  eight  at  night.  Constables  were  present  at  bathing 
times  to  keep  order,  and  check  the  stealing  of  bather’s  clothes. 

In  suitable  weather,  the  Buss  children  were  permitted  by  their 
parents  to  walk  (about  three  miles)  to  the  bathing  spot,  and 
back  again  in  time  for  breakfast  and  school,  before  nine  o’clock. 
Here,  with  hundreds  of  others,  they  learned  to  swim  at  about 
eight  years  of  age. 

It  was  quite  reasonable,  as  London  population  increased  from 
one  to  two  millions,  that  this  privilege  of  bathing  in  the  great 
drinking-water  supply  should  be  withdrawn.  It  was  prohibited, 
and  ultimately,  all  the  above  portions  were  finally  covered  over, 
and  ceased  to  exist  as  an  open  channel. 

A story  wras  current  at  the  time,  that  the  New  River  Company 
desired  to  arrange  with  the  Lea  River  Company,  for  a certain 
intake  of  the  water  of  the  latter,  (a  tidal  river),  to  help  the 
supply  to  the  former.  A certain  sum  was  agreed  upon  for  a 
given-sized  bore.  The  N.  R.  Company’s  diplomatist  suggested 
to  the  other  one,  that,  if  agreeable,  he  thought  that  his  company 
would  prefer  paying  double  the  sum  agreed  upon,  if  the  Lea 
River  Company  would  double  the  size  of  the  bore.  This  was 
consented  to.  If  true,  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  how  this 
intake  was  a take-in ! by  admitting  four  times  the  quantity  of 
water  instead  of  twice  the  supply  ! ! 

At  parish  and  other  meetings,  which  William  Church  Buss 
cared  to  attend  and  enter  into  their  discussions,  he  spoke 
clearly  and  logically,  was  quite  composed  and  persuasive. 
This  attracted  notice,  and  he  was  nominated  for,  and  fulfilled 
the  various  parochial  and  church  official  duties.  He  had  been 
invited  to  represent  the  Ward  of  Aldersgate  in  the  Common 
Council.  This  he  declined.  It  would  have  interfered  too  much 
with  his  professional  requirements,  which  were  sedentary. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  he  became 
very  well  informed.  Of  the  Histrionic  art  he  had  a keen  appre- 
ciation. Sufficiently  often  visiting  the  theatres  to  acquire  a 
critical  judgment  of  the  acting  of  Kean,  the  Kemble  family  ; and 
of  the  other  distinguished  actors  of  his  early  manhood. 

The  pit  of  a theatre  was  the  favourite  position  for  the  Critics- 
To  enable  the  Lessees  to  pay  high  salaries  to  the  elite  of  the 
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acting  world,  they  advanced  the  pit  admission  fee  from  2s.  6d. 
to  5s.  The  public  objected  to  this — remonstrated,  protested, 
threatened,  and  finally  struck.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  O.P. 
(old  prices)  Riots.  Cat-calls,  rattles,  stamping  of  feet,  hooting, 
shouting  and  many  other  diabolical  rows,  were  the  nightly  in- 
terruptions to  the  performances.  The  disturbers  added  to 
these  playful  acts  the  smashing  of  the  windows,  breaking  up 
the  seats.  These  O.P.  riots  became  for  a short  time,  an  in- 
stitution. Non-disturbers  went  to  witness  what  it  was  like,  so 
that  the  Theatre-exchequer  maintained  fairly  well  its  takings. 
Of  the  latter  class  (non-disturbers),  was  W.  C.  Buss  occasion- 
ally ; he  could  not  afford  such  a luxury  too  often.  He  used  to 
tell  how  determined  both  sides  were.  On  the  lessee’s  part  to 
enforce  the  high,  new  entrance-fee  ; on  the  disturbers’  part,  to 
quite  spoil  the  performances,  and  so  restore  by  this  clamour  the 
old  prices. 

By  the  time  when  both  combatants  began  to  weary  of  the 
battle,  a compromise  was  advised.  The  lessees  of  the  two 
patent  theatres  (Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden)  agreed  to 
accept  of  3s.  6d.,  and  the  noble  public  condescended  to  pay  that 
price— so  ended  these  famous  ‘ 0.  P.  Riots.' 

W.  C.  Buss  was  successful  in  his  career,  his  wife  being  in 
every  sense,  a worthy  help-mate.  Like  most  other  young 
beginners,  born  without  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  he  had 
his  share  of  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  careful  religious 
training  of  both,  in  addition  to  his  own  strong  will  and  per- 
severance ; the  wife’s  economy  and  trust  in  God’s  help,  when 
faithfully  sought,  enabled  this  couple,  to  steer  their  domestic 
bark,  safely  through  the  shoals  and  hidden  rocks  of  temptation. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  five  children,  Robert-William, 
Charles,  William,  and  Henry.  Six  years  after  the  birth  of  the 
latter,  the  sons  were  presented  on  twelfth-cake-day  with  a 
baby  sister,  instead  of  the  traditional  twelfth-cake. 

All  W.  C.  Buss’  children  were  sent,  till  about  seven  years  of 
age,  to  a ladies’  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  each  attained 
this  age,  he  was  placed  in  the  school  kept  by  Mr.  Groom,  at 
Shaftesbury  Academy.  This  had  a very  large  school-room 
capable  of  accommodating  200  boys — the  average  attendance. 


12  Education  at  Shaftesbury  Academy. 

It  was  situated  in  Aldersgate  Street,  in  the  Ward  of  Aldersgate, 
within  the  City  of  London.  It  professed  to  give  a good  com- 
mercial education  to  its  pupils,  and  it  kept  its  word.  The  fee 
was  a guinea  per  quarter  for  each  scholar.  Music,  French,  and 
Latin  were  extras.  The  head  master  and  his  teachers  were 
clever,  kind  and  good.  The  pupils  esteemed  them,  and  loved 
the  school. 

All  the  Buss’  boys  were  persevering  enough,  to  get  their 
names  inscribed  in  gold  letters,  on  the  large  black  boards  that 
ornamented  the  walls,  as  prize  winners.  Two  of  them,  Robert 
and  Henry,  excelled  in  tasteful  and  original  ornamental  print- 
ing ; and  before  they  quitted  school,  were  requested  to  execute 
specimens  thereof,  in  large  handsomely  bound  books,  kept  as 
show-volumes  for  the  inspection  of  future  parents. 


CHAPTER  III. 


1820—1855.  FAMILY  OF  WILLIAM  CHURCH  BUSS — ROBERT  HILL1AM 
BUSS: — VOLUNTEERING— HOW  HIS  UNCLE,  ROBERT  BUSS,  SWORD- 
CUTLER,  BECAME  CLERK  OF  ARMY  STORES— PENINSULAR  CAM- 
PAIGN-RETURN TO  BRUSSELS — BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO,  1815 — 
R.  W.  BUSS,  WITH  HIS  FATHER,  VISITS  THE  BATTLE-FIELD — 
SON  REMAINS  WITH  HIS  UNCLE  AT  BRUSSELS — HERE  A PUPIL 
AT  THE  FINE  ARTS  ACADEMY — RETURNS  HOME  TO  SCHOOL — AT 
FOURTEEN  APPRENTICED  TO  HIS  FATHER — AT  TWENTY  A PUPIL 
OF  GEORGE  CLINT,  A.R.A. — SUBSEQUENT  PROGRESS  IN  ART, 
THEATRICAL,  HUMOROUS — A LECTURER  AND  ILLUSTRATOR. 
CHARLES  BUSS,  2ND  SON  : — PREFERRED  TO  ENTER  TRADE — BY 
MIDDLE-AGE  ACQUIRED  COMPETENCE  AND  RETIRED.  WILLIAM 
BUSS,  3RD  SON  : — ENTERS  MEDICAL  PROFESSION — BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HOSPITAL— RESIDENT  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  AT  ST.  GILES’  INFIRM- 
ARY— AFTER  MARRIAGE  IN  PRIVATE  PRACTICE  TILL  DEATH. 
EMMA  BUSS: — WIFE  OF  ALFRED  CLINT,  PRESIDENT  OF  SOCIETY 
OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS  TILL  DEATH  IN  1883 — CURIOUS  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL FACT  AT  HER  DEATH  IN  1851. 


HE  eldest  son  of  William  Church  Buss  was  named 
after  an  uncle,  Bobert  William  Buss.  He 
inherited  his  father's  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  ultimately  became  a distinguished  painter 
and  lecturer  on  Comic  Art.  His  uncle,  Robert 
Buss,  younger  brother  of  W.  C.  Buss,  had  been 
for  several  years  a clerk  to  Mr.  Brunn,  a sword- 
cutler  at  Charing  Cross,  London.  At  this  time, 
it  was  both  patriotic  and  popular,  to  aid  the 
government  in  its  extreme  difficulties,  by  forming 
volunteer  corps  to  assist  in  the  military  internal  protection  of 
our  own  homes,  thus  enabling  the  military  and  naval  armaments 
the  better  to  keep  Napoleon  in  check,  and  protect  our  numerous 
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colonies  and  dependencies.  Mr.  Brunn  sent  his  clerk  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  volunteer  corps  in  his  neighbourhood.  Hereby, 
the  young  sword-cutler  became  so  inspired  with  martial  ardour 
as  to  wish  to  obtain  a commission  in  the  king’s  service.  Well, 
it  so  happened  that  a Presentation-sword,  intended  for  one  of 
the  Royal  dukes,  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Brunn  for  its  production. 
The  Royal  duke  called  occasionally  at  the  sword-cutler’s,  and  had 
a gossip  with  the  gallant  volunteer-clerk.  The  latter  told  his 
Grace  of  his  martial  aspirations,  and  asked  the  Duke  if  he  would 
kindly  help  him  to  a commission.  His  Grace  bantered  the 
clerk  a bit,  asking  him  if  he  would  really  like  to  be  shot  at  in 
earnest  ? The  reply  was,  ‘ that  he  was  most  ambitious  to  have 
the  chance  if  his  Grace  would  only  try  him.’  Here  was  an 
instance  of  the  right  thing  being  done  at  the  right  time.  The 
good-natured  duke  left  the  cutler’s  with  a smile  on  his  royal  lips. 
Shortly  afterwards  Robert  Buss  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  Commissariat  as  clerk  of  stores  to  begin  with.  His  past 
experience  had  proved  to  him,  the  great  advantage  of  rendering 
willing  and  cheerful  obedience  to  discipline  and  to  superior 
orders.  This  principle  of  conduct  in  every  employment, 
especially  in  the  army  and  navy,  is  almost  the  sure  step  to  pro- 
motion. 

By-and-bye,  his  department  was  ordered  to  join  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  under  Wellington  and  his  generals.  He  was 
promoted  to  conductor  of  stores.  He  used  to  tell  with  eclat, 
how  often  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  he  was  shot  at  by  ignorant 
Spanish  peasants,  who  mistook  his  military  escort  for  the 
French. 

Uncle  Bob,  as  he  was  called  by  us  boys,  was  shorter  than 
his  brother  William,  handsomer,  more  sprightly,  and  florid  in 
countenance  and  in  manners.  He  seemed  to  be  highly  con- 
tented with  the  chance  of  being  ‘ shot  at  in  earnest.’  He  served 
through  all  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  and  was  recalled  with 
this  division  of  the  army  to  oppose  the  French.  Napoleon  had 
returned  unexpectedly  from  Elba.  Wellington  led  his  divisions 
against  the  abdicated  Emperor  in  Belgium.  After  three  days  of 
intense  struggling  by  both  armies,  Napoleon  was  made  prisoner 
in  June  1815,  after  the  fiercely  fought  battle  of  Waterloo. 


IIow  Robert  JFilliam  Runs  became  an  Artist. 
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Robert  Buss  and  his  department  failed  to  arrive  in  Belgium 
till  after  this  battle.  They  were  detained,  however,  during  the 
arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  as  an 
‘ army  of  occupation,’  until  the  recall  of  the  latter  to  England. 

During  the  time  that  he  remained  in  Belgium,  he  invited  his 
brother,  W.  Church  Buss,  and  his  eldest  son,  R.  W.  Buss,  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  to  come  over  to  Brussels  and  view  the  plains 
of  Waterloo,  six  weeks  after  the  battle.  The  father  returned  in 
a week,  bringing  away  many  trophies  of  the  frightful  carnage, 
and  leaving  his  son  in  Brussels,  under  the  charge  of  his  Uncle 
Robert. 

Here,  his  education  was  kindly  attended  to.  He  was  entered 
as  a pupil  in  the  Fine  Arts’  Academy,  and  very  much  profited 
thereby,  during  the  twelve  months  he  remained  in  Brussels  under 
his  uncle’s  care. 

When  he  returned  home,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  former  school 
with  his  younger  brothers.  At  fourteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
his  father  and  worked  at  engraving,  all  the  time  wishing  to 
pursue  fine  art.  He  rose  at  daylight,  and  made  from  plaster 
casts,  copies  in  crayon  of  all  parts  of  the  human  figure,  &c.  By 
the  time  he  approached  twenty,  his  father  saw  what  he  aspired 
to,  so  took  his  drawings  to  Mr.  George  Clint,  A.R.A.  This 
clever  theatrical  painter  and  engraver,  admitted  there  was  talent 
enough  in  his  drawings  to  justify  the  hope  and  belief  that,  under 
professional  training,  he  would  make  a position  as  an  artist. 
This  led  to  his  quitting  his  father’s  studio  and  entering  into 
Mr.  Clint’s.  A fee  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered  to  Clint  and 
accepted. 

In  the  studio  of  the  latter,  he  witnessed  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  many  of  Clint’s  famous  theatrical  pictures ; and 
personally  met  the  distinguished  actors,  while  sitting  for  their 
portraits. 

In  his  after  career.  R.  W.  Buss  became  eminent  for  an  extensive 
series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  humorous  side  of  politics, 
arts,  and  sciences.  He  was  for  a long  time  engaged  in  painting 
celebrated  actors  and  actresses  in  their  histrionic  attire  for 
‘ Cumberland’s  Minor  Theatre.’  He  executed  several  large 
allegorical  and  other  paintings  for  Lord  Hardwicke,  at  the  Earl’s 
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residence,  Wimpole  Hall,  Cambridgeshire.  He  illustrated 
Knight’s  ‘London,’  and  other  works.  Also  Captain  Marryat’s 
tales,  and  many  other  authors’  productions.  Wrote  on  comic 
art,  and  lectured  on  this  branch  of  art  extensively  at  the  Literary 
Institutions  throughout  the  country. 

The  second  son,  Charles,  preferred  to  enter  trade.  Like  his 
brothers  he  had  the  Buss’  perseverance.  Shortly  after  middle- 
age,  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from  business  and  live  comfortably 
on  his  independent  means.  Three  daughters  by  his  first  wife 
survived  him.  Charles  Buss  passed  away  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age. 

The  third  son,  William,  was  apprenticed  to  a surgeon.  This 
surgeon  with  his  father,  Dr.  Parkinson,  was  the  medical  atten- 
dant of  the  family.  It  so  happened  that  Robert,  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  contracted  typhus  fever.  It  was  a very  severe  attack,  but, 
D.V.;  it  was  well  got  over,  excepting  that  the  youngest,  Henry, 
caught  this  fever  from  his  brother.  He  had  the  malady  still 
more  severely,  but  under  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  Parkin- 
sons, he  ultimately  recovered.  This  incident  in  the  family 
history,  led  up  to  the  pupilage  of  William  to  the  Parkinsons. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  service,  William  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
medical  curriculum  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

As  soon  as  he  had  qualified,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  of  St.  Giles, 
London.  He  retained  this  position  for  about  nine  years  till  he 
married.  He  then  went  into  private  practice  till  185(3,  when  he 
died  of  enteric  fever,  leaving  a widow  and  several  children. 

During  the  time  that  William  Buss  was  walking  the  hospital, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a fellow-student,  Richard  ILancorn. 
The  two  liked  each  other.  Mrs.  Buss  arranged  to  receive 
Ilancorn  as  a lodger,  so  that  they  could  thus  study  together,  and 
in  this  way,  each  might  mutually  assist  the  other.  Thus  the 
younger  son,  Henry,  being  often  present  with  the  two  students, 
acquired  a taste  for  the  medical  profession.  He  frequently 
attended  with  them  the  lectures  in  the  evening.  In  this  way, 
he  heard  occasionally  lectures  by  Abernethy  and  by  others  on 
the  surgical  and  medical  staff,  and  also  witnessed  operations  by 
Mr.  William  Lawrence  and  others,  and  followed  the  students 
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round  the  hospital  wards,  thus  observing  the  clinical  business  of 
this  celebrated  hospital. 

Seed  was  thus  sown  in  Henry  Buss,  to  possibly  ripen  in  the 
distant  future,  if  the  soil  were  good,  into  a medical  practitioner 
to  supplant  the  engraver’s  craft.  His  imagination  constructed 
many  * aerial  castles,’  but  this  insubstantial  architecture  had 
much  less  to  do  with  the  result,  than  the  Divine  blessing,  which 
was  for  so  many  years  earnestly  solicited. 

The  youngest  of  W.  C.  Buss’s  family  was  Emma.  She  was 
slightly  built,  pretty,  even-tempered,  like  her  mother,  loving 
and  lovable.  From  her  mother  she  early  acquired  religious 
conviction.  From  the  paternal  parent,  she  inherited  firmness 
of  character  and  perseverance.  When  she  entered  her  teens  she 
and  a cousin  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Uncle  Robert,  were  intrusted 
for  a year  or  two  to  a highly  respectable  schoolmistress 
(Madame  Cheli  in  Calais).  Elizabeth,  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Edmund  Merrick,  a successful  farmer  at  Stanwell 
Moor,  Middlesex.  Emma  Buss  at  eighteen  years  of  age  became 
the  second  wife  of  Alfred  Clint,  a landscape  painter,  son  of 
George  Clint,  A.R.A.  Alfred  Clint  was  afterwards  elected 
president  of  "the  Society  of  British  Artists,  which  position  he 
held  for  twenty-five  years,  till  his  death  in  1883. 

A Psychological  fact  occurred  in  the  year  1854  quite  worthy 
of  recording.  At  this  period,  A.  Clint  was  residing  at  the  corner 
of  Devonshire  Street  and  Great  Portland  Street.  IP.  Buss  paid 
them  a visit  on  the  Friday  previous  to  Whitsunday.  Before  he 
left  the  house  it  was  agreed,  that  they  should,  D.Y.,  all  meet  to 
spend  Whitsunday  at  the  father’s  house  in  Barnsbury  Grove, 
Islington. 

On  Whitsunday  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  PI.  Buss  awoke 
from  a dream.  His  bed  was  a four-post  with  curtains  all  round. 
His  sister  Emma  appeared  to  him  to  be  at  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  bed  and  her  mother  at  the  foot.  He  had  no  recollection  of 
his  mother’s  appearance,  he  only  recognised  her  voice.  His 
sister  Emma  was  attired  in  a glistening  white  dress.  Why  his 
sister  should  be  there  at  all  in  such  a costume  he  could  not 
understand.  This  was  the  second  time  that  the  mother  had 
visited  him  in  a dream,  since  her  demise  in  1840. 
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II.  Buss  was  prompted  to  notice  the  exact  time  of  his  awaking; 
he  considered  it  to  be  very  curious,  but  shortly  afterwards  fell 
asleep  again,  and  on  awaking  the  second  time  forgot  all  about 
it.  According  to  his  promise  made  to  Mrs.  Clint,  he  reached  his 
father’s  house  at  2 o’clock.  He  was  asked  directly  if  he  had 
heard  any  news.  His  answer  was  in  the  negative.  Again  he 
was  questioned  whether  Clint  had  sent  any  message.  Another 
negative  reply,  when  the  father  told  him  that  a messenger  had 
brought  word  from  Alfred  Clint,  that  his  wife  had  died  very  early 
this  morning.  Henry  could  scarcely  credit  such  a statement, 
having  seen  her  alive  and  well  two  days  before,  and  having 
mutually  agreed,  D.Y.,  to  dine  with  their  father.  After  dinner 
the  father  excused  his  son  from  staying  with  him  longer,  as  the 
latter  wished  to  condole  with  his  brother-in-law,  if  the  fatal  end 
were  verified. 

On  his  way  from  Barnsbury  to  Great  Portland  Street,  he  called 
at  his  own  residence  for  a greatcoat.  While  crossing  to  the 
house  the  dream  flashed  across  his  mind,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  dream  occurred.  This  vision  then  was  not  an  ordinary 
dream,  but  a merciful  visitation  permitted  by  Divine  Grace  to 
settle  at  once  in  his  own  mind,  certain  obscure  doubts  touching 
the  death  of  the  body,  being  the  instant  birth  into  spiritual  life ! 

When  H.  Buss  reached  Clint’s  house  it  was,  alas  ! only  too 
true  that  his  sister  had,  indeed,  passed  away,  and  that  her 
mother  had  been  privileged  to  receive  her  into  spiritual  life. 
His  description  of  the  vision  he  had  seen  in  the  early  morning 
appeared,  somewhat,  to  console  the  bereft  husband,  from  whom 
he  learnt  that  about  ten  years  ago,  his  wife  had  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever.  She  got  over  this  apparently  well.  It  seems, 
however,  to  ha\e  left  behind  some  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  manifested  itself  occasionally.  At  the  time,  5 a.m.,  of 
her  death,  she  started  up  in  bed  with  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. The  husband  did  what  intelligent  common-sense  could 
suggest,  and  sent  off  at  once  to  their  medical  attendant  close  at 
hand.  He  arrived  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  too  late  to  save 
the  wife ! 
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HE  fourth  son,  Henry,  entered  life  in  August, 
1810.  His  head  in  early  childhood  was 
abnormally  large ; the  hat  of  his  eldest 
brother,  six  years  older,  was  not  too  large  for 
this  youngest  one.  The  chief  symptom  of 
this  hydro-cephalic  condition  was  occasional 
megrims.  When  asked  why  he  screamed,  he 
described  objects  appearing  to  be  very  small 
in  the  distance,  and  gradually  increasing  in 
size,  and  then  rushing  towards  him  as  though  to  overwhelm 
him.  As  he  grew  older  these  disagreeable  symptoms  gradually 
subsided.  The  water  on  the  brain  became  absorbed  ; and  as 
his  body  extended  in  width  and  height,  the  brain  itself  had 
i extra  space  to  expand  in,  and  the  disproportion  between  the 
size  of  head  and  body  ceased  to  be  conspicuous. 

Sometimes  when  visitors  were  present,  the  fond  and  partial 
! mother  would  place  her  chubby,  white-headed  child  upon  a 
I table  and  ask  him  to  sing  or  say  something ; thus  invited,  he 
j would  place  his  arms  akimbo,  and  shout : 

‘ Here  am  I,  bold  Jack, 

Just  come  home  from  sea, 

With  shiners  in  my  sack, 

And  what  do  you  think  of  me  ? ’ 
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JI.  Bass'  Childhood — - London  Mechanic*'  Institution. 


Of  course,  the  audience  were  complimentary,  and  the  mother 
and  son  were  satisfied. 

He  was  sent  to  a ladies’  school  till  he  reached  seven  years  of 
age,  then  he  joined  his  brothers  as  a pupil  at  the  Shaftesbury 
Academy.  They  were  all  fond  of  their  school  studies,  keeping 
their  time  well  and  diligently  striving  for  prizes. 

In  his  twelfth  year  of  age,  Henry,  while  struggling  hard  for 
his  third  prize,  was  suddenly  called  from  school  to  assist  his 
father,  who  was  busy  at  this  time,  and  somewhat  annoyed  be- 
cause one  of  his  old  pupils  was  unexpectedly  leaving  him.  So 
Henry,  not  quite  willingly,  was  required  to  relinquish  his  aspira- 
tions for  another  prize,  also  his  school-fellows  and  their  boyish 
sports  as  well.  The  father  was  otherwise  indulgent,  allowing 
the  son  at  convenient  times  to  engage  in  any  studies  that  he 
cared  for. 

About  this  time,  1823,  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution 
was  founded  by  the  patriotic  Dr.  Birkbeck,  in  Southampton 
Buildings,  Holborn.  It  was  about  the  earliest  in  England,  and 
a very  capital  seminary  it  became  for  young  people  in  the 
middle  classes  of  life,  who  were  ambitious  of  improving  their 
status  in  the  social  scale. 

At  first  the  lectures,  two  a week,  were  given  in  a Hall  in 
Monkwell  Street,  City,  during  the  erection  of  the  Lecture  Hall 
in  Southampton  Buildings.  Henry  became  a member  at  once. 
He  diligently  attended  two  lectures  per  week  on  the  sciences, 
arts,  literature,  the  drama,  music,  &c.  ; indeed,  the  whole  range 
nearly  of  human  knowledge,  up  to  date,  in  moral,  political, 
social  and  physical  philosophy,  was  unfolded  to  the  members  in 
lectures  and  numerous  supplemental  classes,  held  in  the  Institu- 
tion between  eight  and  ten  at  night. 

His  first  acquisition  was  a course  in  shorthand,  with  which, 
in  order  to  retain  the  practice  of  writing  it,  he  for  sevent}’’  years 
afterwards  kept  a diary,  chiefly  in  shorthand.  He  next  entered 
the  French  class,  and  acquired  the  power  of  reading  it,  under 
the  * Paidophilean  ’ system  of  Dr.  Black.  This  author  also  pro- 
duced a very  clever  ‘ Mother's  Latin  Grammar, ’ which  made  it 
easy  for  intelligent  parents  to  keep  a little  in  advance  of  their 
children,  when  first  put  into  a Latin  class,  thus  helping  them 
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with  their  lessons  at  home.  Another  very  useful  little  work 
was  Black’s  ‘ Medical  Latin  Grammar .’  In  this  the  exercises 
and  illustrations  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  Latin  Pharma- 
copeia, a great  aid  to  all  that  were  unlearned  in  Latin  at  the 
time  they  entered  upon  their  medical  studies. 

The  large  Lecture  Hall  of  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution 
was  opened  July  8th,  1825.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  very  kindly 
aided  the  cause  of  middle-class  evening  education,  by  consenting 
to  preside  on  this  interesting  occasion.  Henry  Brougham, 

; afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  with  numerous  other  distinguished 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  new  educational  movement, 
assisted  the  cause  by  appropriate  addresses.  Brougham,  in  a 
humorous  speech,  admitted  that  many  very  worthy  people  in 
the  upper  classes,  possessed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
intellectually  raising  the  working  classes  above  the  sphere  in 
: which  they  were  born.  He  pointed  out  that  the  ‘ Brummagem 
people  had  already  placed  spurs  of  knowledge  in  their  toes,  thus 
pricking  up  the  wealthier  classes,  so  stimulating  them  to  aug- 
ment their  own  knowledge,  instead  of  fixing  the  spurs  of  opposi- 
i tion  into  their  heels,  to  kick  the  working-class  students  down.’ 
Other  speakers  followed  in  the  same  direction,  till  the  large 
meeting  became  quite  convinced  in  the  patriotic  extension  of 
knowledge,  which  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution  had  inau- 
gurated, and  which  was  now  spreading  through  the  land  as 
Mechanics’  and  Literary  Institutions. 

The  finishing  touch  to  this  enthusiastic  display  was  given  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who,  in  replying  to  the  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  for  presiding,  assured  the  meeting  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  speakers  in  the  belief,  that  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  people  was  most  surely  in  the  right  direction  for 
England’s  welfare,  and  he  felt  that  his  hearers  would  quite 
believe  him,  when  he  assured  them  that  his  wish  for  the  success 
of  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution  and  similar  ones,  came 
from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.  The  worthy  duke  suited  the 
action  to  the  word,  by  placing  his  right  hand  on  the  left  side  of 
l his  thorax,  then  gracefully  bowing,  with  a dignity  quite  becom- 
{ ing  in  so  kind  and  royal  a Duke. 

The  applause  was  deafening,  and  continued  till  His  lioyal 
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llerr  Vuelker — London  Gymnasium. 


Highness  was  ushered  from  the  Institution.  This  visit  of  the 
Duke,  and  his  declared  approval  of  middle-class  education,  was 
a substantial  gain  to  the  cause  of  Literary  Institutions,  and 
gave  great  6clat  to  the  movement. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  held,  was  mani- 
fested by  the  countenance  and  support  also  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Lords  Althorpe,  Den- 
man, Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  many  other  noblemen,  members 
of  Parliament,  and  eminent  scientific  well-wishers  to  the  cause 
of  middle-class  education. 

A German  professor,  Herr  Voelker,  had  sufficiently  interested 
Dr.  Gilchrist  in  favour  of  the  German  system  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  as  to  induce  him  to  preside  at  a meeting  held  at  the 
London  Mechanics’  Institution  ; and  also  to  speak  on  its  behalf, 
and  to  recommend  it  as  a national  training  for  English  youths, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  them  more  physically  robust  and 
healthy.  Several  other  speakers  thoroughly  endorsed  this  re- 
commendation. Some  German  athletes  were  on  the  platform, 
and  gave  evidence  of  their  great  muscular  strength  and  agility. 

So  the  London  Gymnasium  was  commenced  and  organised. 
A field  of  about  two  acres  was  selected  on  the  west  side  of 
Amwell  Street,  Clerkenwell  (now  Lloyd  Square).  This  site  was 
rented,  and  suitably  equipped  with  the  usual  gymnastic 
appliances,  parallel-bars,  horizontal  and  leaping  poles,  wooden 
horses,  ladders,  etc.  H.  Buss  joined  with  others,  from  two  to 
three  hundred,  as  members  of  the  London  Gymnasium.  They 
were  divided  into  classes  under  the  superintendence  of  compe- 
tent leaders.  Thus  carefully  trained,  so  that  their  muscles 
might  be  gradually  developed.  In  the  week-day  mornings  and 
evenings  the  practice  lasted  from  six  till  eight.  H.  Buss  was  up 
at  five,  and  might  be  seen  reading  there  and  back  from  Alders- 
gate  to  Clerkenwell.  He  was  fond  of  the  exercises,  and  after 
the  first  year  was  made  a leader.  Each  class  consisted  of 
about  seven,  so  that  every  student  in  succession  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  leader.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  next  example  was  in- 
itiated, an  interval  of  sufficient  rest  occurred  to  enable  the  muscles 
to  regain  their  tone,  and  undue  fatigue  was  thereby  avoided. 

The  tall  figure  of  G.  Cruikshank,  the  famous  artist,  might 
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be  seen  walking  from  one  appliance  to  another,  and  practising 
the  usual  exercises  till  time  to  quit,  preferring  solitary  athletics 
to  joining  wdtli  any  class. 

H.  Buss  persevered  in  these  gymnastics  for  three  years,  with 
unmistakeable  benefit  to  his  bodily  frame  and  to  his  general 
health.  Indeed,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  upright  and 
supple,  he  continued  for  seventy  years,  the  practice  of  the  bodily 
and  manual  flexions  every  morning  on  rising  from  bed. 

About  the  year  1826,  a French  Emigre,  Baron  Dufief,  had 
maintained  himself  as  a teacher  of  languages.  He  gave  a lecture 
on  his  system  of  teaching,  which  he  designated  * Nature  Dis- 
played.' He  justified  this  title  by  pointing  out  that  children  are 
naturally  taught  in  their  infancy  to  imitate  the  single  words 
uttered  before  them,  until  such  words  were  recollected.  Then 
these  words  were  combined  into  short,  easy  sentences  suitable 
to  their  age  ; thus  they  learn  sentence  after  sentence,  till  fluency 
is  acquired.  So  Dufief  s ‘ Nature  Displayed  ’ was  an  imitation 
of  this  natural  method.  He  required  his  pupils  to  repeat 
audibly  after  him,  each  word  and  its  combinations  affirmatively 
and  negatively,  also  interrogatively,  both  negatively  and  affirma- 
tively. Thus  each  sentence  was  repeated  aloud  four  times. 
This  aided  the  memory  very  much,  and  gave  a facility  in  the 
transposing  of  the  wrords  in  every  sentence. 

The  result  of  Dufief’s  system  was  considered  by  his  pupils  as 
eminently  satisfactory. 

Dufief,  by  his  lecture,  prevailed  on  about  200  of  the  members 
to  enter  his  French  class.  H.  Buss  was  one  .of  them,  and  was 
so  much  in  earnest,  that  in  winter  time,  he  rose  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  descended  to  the  kitchen,  provided  fire  and  light, 
and  studied  Nature  Displayed.  Thus  he,  in  due  time,  learned 
to  speak  French. 

In  this  Institution,  he  afterwards  joined  a Latin  class.  Later 
on  he  studied  Greek.  He  entered  the  class  for  Literary  Com- 
position, the  members  of  which  began  authorship  by  the  writing 
of  essays,  and  by  reading  them  to  the  class.  Then  the  writer’s 
oratory,  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  his  written  production,  were 
liberally  discussed  and  criticised, — a capital  discipline  this  for 
youths  who  were  ambitious  of  advancement. 


Benjamin  B.  Ilai/dun,  Lecturer  on  Fine  Art. 
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Here,  in  the  Literary  Composition  class  lie  met  several,  who,  in 
after  life,  became  distinguished  in  literature,  politics,  etc. 
Luring  a subscribing  membership  of  twenty-five  years,  he  had 
profited  by  taking  copious  notes  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand lectures.  Only  think  of  what  a very  extensive  amount  of 
knowledge  was  hereby  communicated  to  audiences  by  men  of 
great  ability.  This,  and  similar  institutions,  created  a demand, 
and  the  fee  of  five  guineas  per  lecture  induced  many  of  the 
ablest  men  to  contribute  the  necessary  supply. 

H.  Buss’s  first  lessons  in  drawing  were  received  from  his 
brother,  Robert  William,  who  showed  him  howto  sketch  quickly 
from  objects,  the  artistic  treatment  of  their  perspective,  and 
their  prominence  afforded  by  shadowing.  Also  the  rules  for 
such  treatment. 

Later  on,  the  famous  large  subject-painter,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Robert  Haydon,  to  add  to  his  limited  income,  now  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  literary  institutions 
rapidly  forming  throughout  the  land,  to  give  lectures  on  Fine 
Art.  This  course  was  offered  to  the  London  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion, and  accepted  at  five  guineas  per  lecture.  The  diagrams 
which  he  delineated  during  the  lecture,  were  masterful  in  pre- 
cision, firmness  and  quickness.  Both  his  literature  and  oratory 
were  very  good.  Of  course,  his  discourses  became  popular,  and 
were  always  well  attended  ; indeed  so  well,  that  he  fancied  he 
might  attract  an  outside  audience,  so  he  engaged  the  Theatre 
Hall  on  his  own  account.  When  eight  o’clock  was  approaching, 
the  time  to  commence,  he  was  sadly  grieved  to  find  an  audience 
too  small  to  lecture  to.  He  walked  through  all  the  rooms  and 
classes,  and  found  them  full  of  members  very  busily  pursuing 
their  respective  studies. 

He  was  not  the  first  talented  lecturer  who  had  forgotten  the 
fact,  that  earnest  pupils  were  not  over  easily  persuaded  to  relin- 
quish their  class-studies.  Like  a wdse  man,  he  made  the  best 
of  the  situation  by  apologising  to  the  few,  for  not  giving  the 
lecture,  and  by  requesting  them  to  apply  for  the  entrance  fee  on 
leaving.  The  Committee  excused  him  from  paying  for  the  hire 
of  the  hall. 

Few  men  were  better  qualified  to  lecture  on  the  fine  arts  than 
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Haydon  as  Teacher. 

Hay  don.  In  treating  of  Greek  sculpture,  he  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  frequent  display  of  athletes  and  gladiators, 
almost  nude,  in  the  public  arenas,  sufficed  to  educate  the 
artistic  eye  of  the  period,  to  realise  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
the  necessary  prominence  of  the  superficial  muscles,  resulting 
from  all  the  varied  movements  of  the  body,  as  dictated  by  the 
will  of  the  models.  This  he  illustrated  by  exhibiting,  during 
his  discourses,  life-guardsmen  stripped  to  the  waist,  wrestling 
together,  and  otherwise  going  through  strained  exertions. 

He  also  inaugurated  a drawing-class,  which  continued  weekly 
for  about  three  months.  H.  Buss  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  copied 
in  crayons  a bust  of  Apollo,  etc.  The  teacher  spoke  approvingly 
of  his  work.  From  one  to  two  hundred  pupils  attended  this 
class,  who,  of  course,  were  not  a little  pleased  at  being  in  pupilage 
under  so  grand  a subject-painter  as  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon. 

In  the  last  discourse  be  gave  them,  he  plainly  showed  how,  in 
earlier  life,  he  had  been  grievously  mortified  by  the  Royal 
Academy  ignoring  his  masterful  talent,  and  refusing  to  bang  bis 
pictures.  Of  course,  he  quarrelled  with  them.  Still,  in  his 
advanced  life,  though  he  excused  his  own  want  of  temper,  he 
recommended  all  future  artists,  not  to  crush  their  prospects 
hereafter  by  imitating  bis  conduct,  which  would  be  more  likely 
to  make  them  familiar  with  prison,  instead  of  palace-life,  by 
being  in  stern  hostility  to  the  powers-that-be. 

Haydon,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  had  passed  middle  age,  and 
although  his  lectures  were  very  flatteringly  received,  and  fairly 
weli  paid  for,  still  the  income  he  derived  therefrom  could 
scarcely  do  more  than  keep  ‘ the  wolf  from  the  door.’  With  his 
exalted  mind  and  high  aspirations,  his  great  power  of  conceiving 
and  of  executing  such  grand  subject-pictures  as  the  ‘Raising  of 
Lazarus,’  and  many  other  very  powerful  productions,  his  con- 
sciousness that  he  failed  to  obtain  the  patronage  which  he  be- 
lieved he  merited,  because  of  bis  exclusion  from  the  Royal 
Academy,  must  have  been  an  incessant  cause  of  worry  and 
distress  to  him.  As  age  increased  and  health  diminished,  this 
bitterness  of  feeling  brought  on  occasional  fits  of  morbid  mental 
depression,  in  one  of  which,  by  bis  own  band,  be  rushed  un- 
bidden into  the  presence  of  bis  Maker. 
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Adams  on  Astronomy — ]Dr.  Lardner. 


For  several  winters,  a course  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Adams,  a very  competent  teacher,  with  the  Orrery  and  other 
instruments  and  diagrams,  to  show  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  all  the  planets  and  their  satellites,  belonging  to  the  Solar 
system.  They  were  popularly  delivered,  and  made  very  intel- 
ligible, and  were  veryhighlyappreciated  byhisadmiringaudiences. 
He  brought  up  to  date,  the  chief  astronomical  hypotheses. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  moon  was  con- 
sidered to  be  much  like  our  earth  in  composition  ; the  brightest 
spots  on  its  face,  to  be  the  summits  of  mountains  reflecting  the 
light  from  the  sun ; the  dark  spots  to  be  water.  Then,  the 
English  astronomers  named  these  after  the  Royal  Family,  Mare 
Georgii,  Mare  Chari, ottii,  &c.  Now,  however,  owing  to  the  use 
of  more  powerful  telescopes,  it  is  determined  that  the  moon  has 
neither  water  nor  atmosphere,  but  is  really  an  extinct  volcanic 
orb  ; — that  the  alleged  seas  are  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  and  the 
brighter  portions  are  the  prominent  edges  thereof  reflecting  the 
Solar-rays.  Accordingly,  no  organic  life,  animal  or  vegetable, 
can  possibly  exist  on  our  Lunar  satellite. 

Dr.  Lardner  was  engaged  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on 
the  Mechanical  powers,  all  which  he  illustrated  very  cleverly  and 
satisfactorily.  At  this  date,  1827,  steam  had  been  applied  to 
locomotion  on  road,  rail,  river  and  sea. 

At  one  of  his  discourses,  when  he  touched  upon  the  various 
methods  of  applying  mechanical  and  other  forces  to  the  propul- 
sion of  boats,  he  ventured  to  predict  that  vessels  could  not  be 
made  to  proceed  beyond  a moderate  speed,  because  the  faster 
they  were  urged,  the  greater  would  be  the  amount  of  water 
accumulated  at  the  bows  ; which  would  effectually  check  the 
advance  of  the  craft  beyond  a speed  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  miles 
per  hour. 

We  all  know  that  this  hypothesis  has  now  been  disproved  by 
the  river  boats,  built  by  Thorneycroft  and  others,  being  con- 
structed with  very  sharp  prows,  so  dividing  the  water  as  to 
prevent  any  great  accumulation  thereof  at  the  vessel’s  head. 
Thus  constructed,  they  can  with  adequate  power  attain  from 
twenty  to  twenty-eight  miles  per  hour.  Dr.  Lardner,  however, 
died  before  this  success  was  accomplished. 
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For  some  considerable  time  H.  Buss  attended  the  Singing- 
class  in  the  L.M.I.  This  was  very  popular  with  the  members. 
He  found  that  his  father’s  aptitude  for  music  was,  in  his  own 
case,  not  nearly  approached.  Still,  towards  the  close  of  life, 
his  ambition  for  acquiring  knowledge  being  satisfied,  and  having 
more  leisure  at  his  disposal,  he  again  took  up  music,  with 
a reasonable  amount  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  himself. 

He  also  went  through  a course  of  practical  geometry. 
This  was  of  much  service  to  him  in  after  life  in  various 
ways. 

Until  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  steam 
was  applied  to  locomotion  on  land  and  water,  the  Thames  was 
a great  highway  for  the  Londoners  between  Twickenham  and 
Woolwich.  The  streets  leading  down  to  the  Thames  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  as  a rule,  terminated  in  stairs,  whence 
passenger-boats  plied  for  hire— just  as  omnibuses  do  now  on  the 
roadways.  These  boats  belonged  chiefly  to  members  of  the 
Watermen’s  Company.  This  was  then  a distinct,  important 
guild.  Youths  were  apprenticed  to  its  members,  as  in  all  the 
other  city  companies.  At  the  end  of  their  term  they  became 
free  of  the  above  guild.  Competitive  trials  of  skill  took  place 
periodically.  The  winners  of  the  ‘ Daggett  coat  and  badge,'’  were 
as  proud  to  wear  their  emblems  of  prowess,  as  were  the  other 
clubs  of  athletes.  All  these  boatmen  were  licensed  to  carry 
from  four  to  a dozen  passengers,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
boat.  They  would  row  a party  to  Greenwich,  stopping  at 
intermediate  stairs  for  taking  up  and  putting  down.  They  were 
river  omnibus-boats.  It  needed  much  skill  and  care  in  steering 
through  the  water-streets,  so  made  by  the  walls  of  ships,  chiefly 
colliers,  which  were  safely  moored  in  two  long  lines  from  Old 
London  Bridge,  for  two  or  three  miles  down  the  river.  The 
banks  of  the  Thames  were,  at  this  time,  chiefly  occupied  by 
wharves,  docks  and  factories,  for  receiving,  storing  and  trans- 
mitting all  kinds  of  foreign  and  home  productions,  as  well  as 
coals.  Most  of  the  coal-brigs  were  moored  to  anchors  in  the 
river.  Small  gangs  of  coal-whippers  could  be  seen  by  passers- 
by,  hauling  up  with  ropes  on  pullies,  large  buckets  of  coal  from 
the  hold  ; tilting  the  bucket  on  to  a shoot,  which  tumbled  the 
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dusty  fuel  into  lighters  at  the  side  of  the  vessel.  These  lighters 
were  then  conducted  on  the  tide,  to  hundreds  of  coal  wharves 
up  to  any  distance  above  bridge.  When  the  tide  was  adverse 
they  anchored,  and  went  on  again  with  the  next  flood. 

Extra  care  was  required  in  steering  through  the  narrow 
arches  of  the  ‘old  ’ bridge,  which,  with  its  ‘ wafer  wheels ,’  was 
not  removed  till  1881,  when  the  new  London  Bridge  was 
opened. 

In  flue  weather,  it  was  very  agreeable  to  walk  to  the  bridge 
and  get  aboard  one  of  the  sailing  craft,  and  view  the  business  of 
the  river  along  the  stretch  of  water  as  far  as  Gravesend.  Here 
was  established  the  first  salt-water-side  town  on  the  Thames  ; 
because,  at  high  tide,  the  flow  of  salt  water  from  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames,  carried  enough  brine  to  make  the  river  brackish, 
during  flood  tide  at  Gravesend.  So  this  town  had  enjoyed  a 
long  run  of  patronage  as  a seaside  resort,  till  the  giant  steam 
came  to  the  front,  and  carried  people,  in  about  the  same 
number  of  hours,  off  to  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  other  resorts. 

The  Margate  Hoy  was  a sailing  boat  with  one  main  mast, 
with  large  sails,  and  wide  enough  to  permit  of  a capacious  cabin, 
and  with  sleeping  berths  arranged  round  its  sides;  also  a ladies’ 
cabin. 

It  was  quite  a popular  thing  for  Londoners  to  take  their 
families  to  Margate,  &c.,  for  the  summer  ; and,  not  being  used 
to  anything  better,  they  put  up  with  all  the  inconveniences  of 
stuffy  boat  and  rough  weather,  with  a too  frequent  smell  of  bilge 
water,  and  the  glorious  uncertainty  as  to  when  they  would  reach 
their  destination — it  might  be  any  time  between  ten  hours  and 
sixty.  They  often  started  from  the  wharves  late  at  night  or 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  take  the  turn  of  the  first 
tide,  and  get  clear  away  out  of  the  Pool  into  wider  and  deeper 
water.  The  passengers  went  to  sleep  either  in  the  berths  or 
upon  sofas.  Some  took  provisions  with  them,  the  rest  became 
boarders  as  well  as  lodgers.  In  bad  weather  or  opposing 
winds,  the  anchors  would  be  lowered.  Thus  moored,  the  Hoy 
would  roll  or  pitch  at  the  will  of  Neptune  or  the  winds,  or  both. 
If  thus  detained  for  two  or  three  days,  a boat  would  possibly  be 
dispatched  from  the  Hoy  to  one  of  the  riverside  villages,  in  quest 
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of  food  for  the  human  freight.  All  this  was  borne  with  tolerable 
patience  ; the  monotony  was  relieved  by  such  entertainments  as 
were  available  on  board.  Public  singers  and  musicians  having 
engagements  at  the  seaside,  would,  by  being  excused  payment 
of  fares,  be  prevailed  upon  to  enliven  the  passengers.  Songs 
adapted  to  the  situation  were  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  each 
materfamilias  and  her  progeny.  A favourite  refrain  was  : — 

‘ So  oft’  we  go  with  a flowing  jib, 

Full  of  merriment  and  joy  ; 

The  alderman  munching,  and  prattling  his  rib  ! 

(Singing)  Who  so  blythe,  so  blythe  as  we, 

Who  take  a trip  to  sea, 

All  aboard  of  a Margate  Hoy  ? ’ 

Notwithtsanding  all  these  discomforts,  including  sea-sickness, 
the  passengers  enjoyed  the  sailing  Hoys  very  much.  The  Buss 
family  had  done  this  trip  very  often,  thus  they  became  familiar 
with  all  the  chief  points  of  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  emulated  each  other  in  first  naming  them.  When  the  More 
was  reached,  there  was,  if  at  night,  the  descrying  of  the  Nore 
light,  and  keeping  the  knees  bent  in  ship-shape  to  enjoy  the 
rolling  and  pitching  of  the  gallant  bark,  without  being  thrown 
on  to  the  deck  or  against  the  bulwarks.  Impatience  began  to 
show  itself  when  the  Reculvers  were  sought  for,  because  it  meant 
that  when  these  two  towers  came  into  view,  the  vessel  was  within 
a few  miles  only  of  its  destination.  And  then  began  the  landing 
business,  so  different  to  the  facile  mode  in  which  the  steamer  of 
a later  date,  ran  saucily  at  the  pier  end,  and  then,  with  half  a 
turn  astern,  backed  to  the  precise  spot  to  which  it  was  to  be 
moored.  According  to  wind  and  tide,  the  passengers  landed 
within  the  harbour,  at  the  pier,  or,  if  low  water,  at  the  jetty. 
The  glorious  old  Jarvis’s  jetty ! not  the  strong,  independent 
wooden  mole  that  now  fulfils  this  duty,  but  a much  slighter 
structure,  with  a graceful  curve  in  the  middle,  which  could  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  advancing  waves  as  the  tide  rolled  in. 
Now,  think  of  the  fun,  when  the  absent-minded  lovers  at  the 
end  of  the  jetty,  were  by  shouts  aroused  to  the  jeopardy  of  their 
position,— quickly  removing  shoes  and  stockings — tucking  up  of 
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lower  garments,  and  bolting  through  the  laughing  waves,  and 
the  hilarious  jestings  of  the  safely-placed  lookers-on. 

Then  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Margate  again.  The  dear  old 
Margate  ! with  its  grand  chalk  cliffs  and  caverns.  To  realize 
how  much  more  of  the  Fort-cliff  had  been  washed  away  since 
last  visit.  To  witness  the  children  with  their  clothes  rolled  up 
to  their  thighs,  treading  gingerly  and  bare-footed  on  the  sharp 
stones  to  pick  up  shells,  crabs  and  seaweed.  How  tenaciously 
these  childish  pastimes  cling  to  the  memory  ! Then  engaging 
lodgings,  unpacking,  fetching  in  of  domestic  stores,  and  the 
looking-out  for  old  acquaintances.  The  following  and  succeed- 
ing mornings,  being  taken  by  mother  to  ‘ Forts  ’ bathing 
establishment,  and  each  child  having  to  drink,  without  making 
faces,  a tumbler  full  of  salt  water  first,  and  afterwards  a 
sea-bath  from  the  machine — the  latter  being  always  much  more 
relishable  than  the  former. 

Margate  was  of  very  respectable  proportions  seventy  years 
ago,  under  the  reign  of  the  ‘ Hoy  ’ vessels  ; but  has  immensely 
extended  under  the  supremacy  of  steam,  and  was  quite  as  en- 
joyable. It  had  its  Bazaars,  where  lotteries  were  instituted,  to 
coax  mothers  to  allow  their  little  ones  to  win  something.  A 
variety  of  vehicles  plied  from  the  Pier  to  all  the  surrounding 
villages  with  their  public  gardens.  St.  Peter’s  gardens  was  a 
lovable  place,  where  excellent  tea,  with  admission  included, 
could  be  obtained  for  one-and-sixpence  each.  Capital  dancing 
could  be  enjoyed  under  the  direction  of  a professional  M.C., 
who  controlled  it  in  a most  exemplary  manner.  It  had  a 
theatre  and  two  Assembly-rooms,  and,  indeed,  possessed  most 
of  the  attractions,  which  Paterfamilias  of  seventy  years  ago, 
could  at  any  seaside  place  most  delight  in. 

In  this  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  the 
armies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were  engaged  at  'Waterloo, 
in  settling  for  a time  the  future  destiny  of  the  Continent ; scien- 
tific men  in  civilised  life,  were  earnestly  calling  public  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  superior  illumination  of  their  dwellings  and 
streets  could  be  obtained,  by  having  stationary  works,  where 
coal  was  to  be  decomposed  in  retorts  by  great  heat,  and  the 
vapour  distilled  therefrom,  after  purification,  be  ' conveyed 
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through  suitable  tubes,  to  light  their  houses  and  the  public 
lamps  of  the  streets.  It  needed  a good  deal  of  writing  and 
lecturing  about  it,  before  society  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
shares  in  the  Gras  Companies  for  this  purpose.  Parochial 
‘ authorities  were  not  over  anxious  to  permit  their  footways  and 
roads  to  be  opened,  for  the  laying  down  of  big  mains  and  smaller 
: connexions.  There  was  much  opposition.  Parliament  was 
applied  to,  and  with  some  hesitation,  passed  Acts  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Gas  Corporations. 

This  new  project  was  a very  great  departure  from  the  old 
established  methods  of  illumination.  Although  it  is  alleged 
that  the  Chinese,  many  centuries  back,  found  that  the  explosive 
gases  escaping,  during  the  working  of  their  coal  mines,  could 
be  collected  and  transmitted  through  pipes  to  the  outside  of 
their  mines,  and  there  be  ignited  for  illumination.  It  is 
i asserted,  too,  in  the  ‘ Encyclopedia  Britannica,’  that  Lord 
Dundonald,  in  1792,  engaged  Mr.  Robert  Murdock  to  separate 
from  various  substances,  inflammable  gas.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it  from  coal-tar  by  distillation,  which  was  used  at 
the  works  as  an  illuminant,  though  it  fell  into  disuse. 

Still,  in  1813,  gas  lighting  was  exhibited  on  Westminster 
Bridge.  By  and  by,  several  companies  were  formed.  One  of 
the  earliest — the  Brick  Lane  Company,  London.  This  one 
had  for  some  time  turned  their  refuse  gas  products  into  the 
sewers.  The  atmosphere  of  the  district  was  certainly  rendered 
excessively  disagreeable,  if  not  unhealthy.  Of  course  complaints 
were  made,  and,  fortunately  for  the  gas  companies,  an  injunction 
was  obtained,  with  suitable  penalties,  to  restrain  the  nuisance. 
This  injunction  may  be  regarded  as  Providential,  since  it 
obliged  the  employment  of  chemical  experts,  who  soon  dis- 
covered, that  the  very  deodorants  employed  for  the  purification 
of  the  inflammable  hydrocarbons,  were  themselves,  by  further 
decomposition,  in  various  ways,  capable  of  producing  new 
series  of  products,  which  were  found  to  possess  properties  of  a 
high  commercial  value. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  the  legal  penalties  provoked  investigation? 
This,  in  the  hands  of  advanced  chemistry,  realized  for  the  gas  in- 
dustries, profits  nearly  equal  to  the  sale  of  the  illuminant  itself. 
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Great  objection  was  made  by  several  members  of  Parliament, 
that  the  lighting  up  of  the  Parliament  Houses  with  gas,  might 
tempt  a future  Guy  Fawkes — ‘ To  blow  up  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  king  and  all  his  ministers.’ 

The  public  lamps,  and  the  more  wealthy  shopkeepers,  were  the 
first  to  relinquish  oil  and  candles,  for  the  new  illuminant, — gas. 

At  first,  the  charge  was  16s.  per  thousand  cubic  feet ; but  as 
the  Gas  Companies  extended  their  mains  and  embraced  more 
consumers,  it  gradually  became  cheaper,  and  was  adopted  by 
smaller  housekeepers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gas  centres. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  gas  has  maintained  its  superiority  for 
now  seventy  years,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  and 
still  leave  scope  for  the  electric-light  industry  to  assert  its 
value  as  well. 

Steam  power  had  been  in  use  during  the  eighteenth  century 
to  a considerable  extent  in  the  Cornish,  Welsh  and  other 
mining  industries  ; but  Watts’  invention  of  the  four-way-tap, 
which  enabled  the  same  steam  that  had  forced  up  the  piston,  to 
reach  the  upper  side  of  the  piston,  and  force  it  down  again  ; and 
to  do  this  service  automatically,  was  an  immense  advance  in 
the  economic  employment  of  fuel.  Watts  and  his  partner 
Boulton,  accepted  as  their  royalty  for  the  use  of  their  patent,- 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  fuel  that  was  thus  saved  by  the 
mining  companies. 

Other  improvements  followed,  and  when  steam-engineers  had 
still  more  perfected  this  potent  agent,  it  superseded  horse  and 
water  power  to  a very  great  extent. 

Steam  was  now  thrusting  itself  into  notice  for  locomotion  on 
both  land  and  water.  As  early  as  1812  Mr.  Wood,  of  Glasgow, 
built  the  first  steamboat  in  Scotland.  But  the  public  was  not 
as  yet,  enough  satisfied  with  the  power,  and  also  the  safety,  of 
steam  as  a water  locomotive  ; to  rush  in  at  once  and  become 
shareholders  in  new  companies,  now  forming  for  the  propulsion 
of  river  and  sea-going  boats  by  steam.  About  the  year  1827, 
however,  many  very  handsome  steam-vessels  were  afloat  on  the 
Thames,  as  passenger  steamers  to  Gravesend,  Margate,  Karns- 
gate,  and  across  the  channel  to  the  Continent. 

The  greater  comfort  afforded  by  their  large  and  handsome 
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saloons,  the  safety  and  greater  certainty  of  arriving  at  their 
destination  at  the  times  advertised,  did  by  degrees,  wean  the 
timid  who  entertained  a horror  of  travelling  in  vessels,  whose 
propulsion  depended  chiefly  on  the  highly  expansive  force  of 
steam,  from  their  antipathy.  The  same  disrelish  for  novelty 
was  strongly  possessed  by  many  of  the  highest  officers  in  the 
Koyal  Navy.  The  latter,  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  skill  to  control  the  movements  of  the  biggest  sailing 
vessels  of  war,  by  tide,  wind  and  rudder ; and  were  intensely 
disgusted  at  the  idea  of  resigning  all  this  acquired  skill,  which 
had  brought  them  distinction,  and  begin  again  to  learn  how  to 
so  use  the  novel  giant,  steam,  as  to  accomplish  the  same  ends 
by  its  means. 

The  earliest  steamers  were  supplied  with  engines  that  worked 
vertically.  The  piston  rod  was  attached  to  one  end  of  a power- 
ful beam,  which  it  elevated  and  depressed  as  the  piston  itself 
rose  and  fell,  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  being  connected 
by  a rod  and  suitable  gearing,  with  a crank  that  turned  the  axis 
of  huge  paddle-wheels.  The  engine-rooms  were  large  and,  as  a 
rule,  placed  amidships.  The  alternating  beams  stood  high  above 
the  top- deck,  and,  at  this  early  time,  the  steam  was  used  at  ‘ low  ’ 
pressure. 

At  first,  most  of  the  Thames  steamers  were  moored  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  Passengers  went  to  the  neighbouring 
stairs  and  were  rowed  thence  to  the  vessels,  and  from  them  to 
the  shore  on  their  return  journey.  The  boatmen  were  allowed 
to  charge  threepence  for  each  fare.  Then  came  a struggle 
between  them  for  the  passengers.  This  led  to  altercations  and 
ill  feeling.  Nervous  people  became  alarmed  and  made  com- 
plaints to  the  officers  on  board.  Sometimes  the  boatmen  would 
insist  upon  sixpence,  and  even  from  foreigners,  one  shilling  for 
the  fare.  The  watermen  regarded  the  steam  novelty  as  an 
enemy  that  interfered  with  their  livelihood,  and  manifested  this 
feeling  while  conveying  their  freight  to  the  vessels.  In  time, 
the  Press  made  capital  thereof,  and  pending  this  controversy, 
the  steamboat  companies  settled  the  question  by  renting 
wharves  near,  and  making  these  into  approaches  to  the  floating 
barges  ; so  moored,  as  to  permit  the  steamers  to  come  in  contact 
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with  them.  Thus  landing-stages  were  formed  which  rose  and 
fell  with  the  tide.  To  the  passengers,  this  was  an  immense 
advantage,  as  it  saved  both  risk  and  expense. 

This  was  very  sad  for  the  watermen,  but  they  did  for  them- 
selves the  next  best  thing.  This  was  to  unite  and  form  a 
Watermen’s  Company,  and  a very  useful  and  profitable  institu- 
tion it  became,  as  omnibus  boat-steamers  above  and  below 
bridge. 

The  advantages  of  steam-boat  travelling  soon  became  very 
manifest,  and,  therefore,  very  popular.  Frequent  excursions 
were  advertised  to  take  passengers  to  sea,  round  the  Nore  light, 
and  back  the  same  day.  They  called  as  a rule  at  particular 
riverside-stairs,  Greenwich,  Blackwall,  Woolwich,  Gravesend, 
&c.,  quickly  accomplished  their  moorings,  took  their  freight  on 
board,  and  were  off  again  promptly.  Experience  taught  the 
captains  to  handle  their  big  steamers  as  easily,  as  a coach  and 
four  is  made  to  stop  and  take  people  up  and  set  down,  as  on 
the  roadways. 

These  steamers  were  also  floating  hotels,  with  provisions  for 
hundreds  of  guests,  who  were  supplied  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  broader  portions  of  the  upper  deck  were  cleared  for  dancing. 
Good  bands  were  provided,  and  thus  these  excursions  were 
rendered  very  enjoyable.  It  was  as  delightful  as  novel,  to  quit 
London  Bridge  at  nine  a.m.,  to  witness  all  the  bustle  and  life  of 
the  long  river,  to  be  carried  out  to  sea,  steam  round  the  Nore 
light,  and  back  again  to  the  city  by  eight  or  nine  p.m.,  at  so 
small  a cost  as  five  shillings  for  the  entire  trip. 

The  Steamboat  Companies  finding  that  these  excursions  were 
so  well  patronised,  moved  a step  further  still,  and  organised 
them  for  a three  days’  trip  to  different  ports  on  the  Continent. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  arranged  to  proceed  to  Dunkirk 
and  back  again  on  the  third  day.  It  was  in  1831,  and  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  election  of  Louis  Philippe  as  the  ‘ King 
of  the  French.’ 

H.  Buss,  with  a friend,  availed  himself  of  this  facile  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  his  first  visit  to  France.  The  boat  carried 
between  two  and  three  hundred  passengers,  who  were  thoroughly 
disposed  to  enjoy  themselves.  They  were  entertained  with 
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vocal  and  instrumental  music  ; and,  of  course,  with  dancing. 
The  weather  was  charming.  By  eleven  p.m.  the  steamer  was 

* laying-to  ’ off  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  Signals  were  ex- 
hibited for  a pilot,  who  was  rowed  towards  the  steamer.  The 
skipper  shouted  out,  Venez  aborcl ; so,  the  Pilot  in  a red  cap, 
with  a few  extra  pulls  at  the  oars,  stepped  on  board  and 
took  possession  of  the  tiller.  For  about  one  hour  we 
‘lay-to,’  till  there  was  water  enough  to  enable  the  steamer 
to  enter  the  harbour.  The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  stars  were 
brilliant. 

Although  midnight,  the  pier  seemed  to  be  crowded  with 
people,  whose  curiosity  was  stimulated  to  witness,  even  at  this 
late  hour,  such  a novelty  as  an  English  packet,  with  a tall 
chimney-throat,  puffing  out  steam  and  smoke  and  rapidly 
advancing.  The  Commandant  of  the  port  was  a small- sized 
Frenchman,  who  in  an  excited  and  theatrical  manner  rushed 
along  the  pier,  calling  out  in  French,  ‘ Whence  come  you  ? ’ 

* From  London.’  ‘ Is  the  cholera  there  ? ’ ‘No!  ’ Then  he  rushed 
back  again,  and  told  the  Captain  to  move  up  to  the  Quai  to 
its  moorings. 

From  the  ‘landing-place,’  an  avenue  was  formed  by  two  files 
of  very  military-looking  Douciniers  reaching  to  the  Custom- 
house. Along  this  avenue,  the  passengers  proceeded  to  the 
Custom-house,  and  were  well  inspected  in  case  of  any  attempt 
being  made  to  smuggle.  The  writer  with  his  friend  carried  a 
hand-bag  and  was  quickly  challenged,  ‘ Qu ’ avez  vous  la  1 ’ He 
quietly  replied,  ‘ liien,  que  quelque  chose  a manger.  Voulez  vous 
leroirV  'Non,  Messieurs,  continuez .’  The  Custom-house  being 
reached,  the  officials  were  particularly  courteous,  and  having 
recorded  each  passenger’s  name  and  nationality  allowed  us  to 
depart.  Several  ‘ Commissionaires  ’ from  the  hotels  in  Dunkirk 
had  given  their  cards  to  the  visitors,  who  now  separated  and 
wended  their  ways  to  their  respective  hotels,  escorted  by  the 
commissionaires,  who  helped  to  carry  what  luggage  there  was. 

H.  Buss  and  friend  both  used  their  eyes  to  notice  the  way  by 
which  they  entered  the  town,  and  the  streets  leading  to  their 
chosen  hotel,  so  as  to  remember  how,  in  the  morning,  to  thread 
their  way  back  to  the  quay.  Having  had  a long  day  they  were 
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glad  to  retire  to  rest ; and  determined  to  rise  early  in  order  to 
see  as  much  as  possible  of  this  French  provincial  town. 

In  the  morning,  before  breakfast,  they  made  their  way  back 
to  the  quay,  to  the  spot  where  they  had  landed  a few  hours  ago. 
Several  young  recruits  were  sauntering  after  their  return  from 
the  morning  march-out.  Conversation  was  easily  begun  with 
these  bright  sons  of  Mars,  who  were  very  affable  and  almost 
affectionate  in  their  politeness.  The  English  happened  to  be 
in  very  good  odour  at  this  time  with  the  French  nation.  They 
suggested  the  idea  of  pledging  their  good  wishes  for  our  good 
health,  and  the  well-being  of  Johnny  Bull.  So  we  adjourned  to  a 
‘ Cabaret  ’ ; glasses  being  charged,  this  distinguished  company 
stood  up,  and  by  touching  each  other’s  glasses  over  the  middle 
of  the  table,  enjoyed  a ‘ rasacle  a la  ronde.’  They  told  us  there 
was  to  be  a ‘Grand  Review’  in  the  Grande  Place,  which  of 
course  we  must  witness  ; and  advised  us  to  wear  the  tricolour. 
They  accompanied  us  to  a magazin ; the  ribbons  were  selected, 
and  the  goddess  of  the  establishment  very  deftly,  and  brimming- 
over  with  smiles,  attached  this  national  emblem  to  our  coats, 
and  naively  permitted  a kiss  as  well  as  payment. 

Here  we  parted  with  our  martial  friends,  exchanging  mutually 
overwhelming  salutations.  They  to  their  barracks,  ourselves  to  the 
hotel.  A company  of  National  Guards  on  march  recognised  our 
tricolour,  and  presented  arms  till  we  had  saluted  and  passed  them. 

The  passengers  by  the  steamboat,  divided  themselves  into 
groups,  and  visited  the  Place  de  Jean  Bart  and  his  statue  there- 
in, and  other  interesting  objects.  They  loitered  in  the  Cemetery, 
and  noticed  the  difference  between  its  Roman  Catholic  arrange- 
ments, its  tombstones  and  epitaphs,  and  of  our  English  Protes- 
tant ones. 

There  was  to  be  a high  religious  service  with  a Military  Church 
Parade,  held  in  the  principal  church  of  the  city  during  the 
morning.  Most  of  the  English  were  present  at  this  service. 
It  was  very  crowded,  but  the  author  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  his  way  up  to  the  organ-gallery,  whence  he  enjoyed  a good 
view  of  the  entire  area.  A French  lady  very  kindly  explained 
to  him  the  uniforms,  by  which  the  National  Guard  were  distin- 
guished from  the  Royal  troops. 
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In  Dunkirk,  and  most  other  fortified  towns,  at  this  period, 
the  streets  were  narrow  considering  the  height  of  the  houses. 
The  footways  were  not,  as  yet,  paved  with  flat  flagstones  as  in 
our  English  cities.  The  gutters  wTere  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets,  which  were  paved  with  granite  blocks,  as  with  the 
English  at  that  time.  The  public  lamps  were  still  lighted  with 
oil,  and  were  by  ropes  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  streets. 
The  shops  were  chiefly  controlled  by  females,  because  the 
Napoleonic  conscriptions  had  so  drained  France  of  the  males 
for  military  duty,  that  the  women  were  constrained  to  carry  on 
the  shopkeeping  and  very  many  other  employments.  Thus, 
the  men,  being  still  required  to  do  some  military  service,  com- 
placently left  their  female  relatives  to  fulfil  as  much  of  the 
bread-winning  duties  as  possible.  This  custom  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  markets,  where  the  porters  were  mostly  women, 
with  large  wicker  baskets  slung  at  their  backs,  holding  about  a 
bushel  of  market  produce  in  all  its  varieties. 

All  the  people  we  met  were  very  gracious  and  polite.  Some 
of  the  suburban  residents  innocently  enquired  if  all  the  English 
people  were  rich  ! The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  noticing 
the  differences  in  the  style  of  the  people,  and  their  customs  in 
decorating  their  magazins,  (shops)  and  also  life  in  their  public 
cafes. 

The  following  morning  we  had  to  take  our  departure  from 
Dunkirk.  We  had  just  time  enough  to  visit  the  Place,  where 
the  troops  had  already  taken  up  their  position  ; shaking  hands 
with  the  few  we  met  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made,  we 
wended  our  way  towards  the  quay.  All  the  way  along  the 
streets  leading  thereto,  the  windows  and  doors  displayed  female 
faces  smiling  cheerily  at  the  passing  English,  wishing  them  bun 
voyage  and  adieux,  and  waving  their  handkerchiefs  with  a right 
hearty  good-will. 

The  return  journey  was  much  like  the  outward  one,  very  fine 
weather,  music,  dancing,  and  the  diversions  as  before.  They 
all  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  themselves  very  much.  The  trip 
there  and  back  was  very  inexpensive,  and  it  was  a delightful  ex- 
perience to  have  visited  our  opposite  neighbours  in  France,  and  to 
feel  that  we  were  in  such  good  odour  with  the  French  people. 
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It  had  a good  moral  effect  on  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel. 
The  British  visitors  returned  home,  and  were  justly  pleased  to 
recount  to  their  friends  the  polite  and  courteous  reception  they 
had  met  with  ; and  the  French  residents  in  Dunkirk,  could  not 
fail  to  admire  and  talk  about,  the  very  friendly  and  nice 
behaviour  of  the  Johnny  Bulls,  who  had  for  the  first  time  recently 
visited  their  shores. 

In  after  years  H.  Buss  travelled  much,  and  paid  frequent 
visits  to  many  of  the  Continental  ports  ; but  this  maiden  visit 
to  Dunkirk,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  possessed  a charm 
and  poetry  never  quite  equalled,  by  any  of  his  subsequent  visits 
to  the  Continent.  Self-love  was  gratified,  by  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  being  able  to  converse  in  their  own  language,  with  the 
French.  It  may  be  that  this  first  visit  to  France,  made  its 
impressions  upon  him  more  vivid  and  agreeable,  because  he  was 
at  this  age  at  the  most  impressionable  stage  of  his  life. 

The  police  arrangements  up  to  the  time  of  the  author’s  boy- 
hood, were  very  different  from  what  they  are  now.  Each 
magistrate’s  office  had  a few  constables  attached  thereto.  The 
chief  London  stations  were  Bow  Street  and  Scotland  Yard. 
* Bow  Street  runners  ’ was  their  popular  name.  The  more 
experienced  and  reliable  were  formed  into  a ‘ corps  of  detectives.’ 
Most  of  the  metropolitan  parishes  had  ‘ parish  beadles,’  and 
besides,  one  or  more  ‘ street  constables  ’ who  wore  a sort  of 
livery  and  carried  a ‘ rattan.’  His  business  was  to  keep  unruly 
boys  and  others  legally  quiet,  to  find  out  and  check  nuisances. 
When  waggons  blocked  the  narrow  streets,  causing  delay  with 
stage  and  mail  coaches,  to  oblige  the  defaulters  to  move  on  for 
awhile,  and  to  return  when  the  block  was  over  to  complete  their 
unloading.  Also,  to  see  that  the  scavengers  cleared  the  gutters, 
and  that  the  residents  in  winter-time,  swept  off  the  snow  from 
pavements  before  10  a.m.  ; and  generally  to  assist  the  con- 
stabular  authority  in  keeping  their  parish  in  order. 

Then,  a few  private  constables  of  the  trading  class  were  elected 
by  the  parish,  and  supplied  with  a small  handstaff  surmounted 
by  a crown,  so  that  in  case  of  a row,  sudden  and  unexpected,  the 
neighbours  would  fetch  the  constable  and  escort  him  to  the 
scene  of  action.  He,  holding  his  emblem  of  lloyal  authority 
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before  him,  would  be  urged  by  his  escort  into  the  unruly  crowd, 
and,  although  possibly,  a very  small  person,  his  staff  would 
secure  him  from  attack,  and  the  unruly  people  would  melt  away 
rather  than  be  arrested. 

Besides  these,  there  were  the  ‘ guardians  of  the  night,’  called 
‘ watchmen,’  a corps  of  old  used-up  men,  attired  in  thick,  drab 
greatcoats  for  warmth ; shelters,  akin  to  sentry  boxes,  but  with 
movable  doors  and  seats,  were  provided  for  them  to  rest  in 
when  fatigued,  or  in  bad  weather.  These  were  stationed  at 
convenient  spots.  The  watchmen  carried  thick  sticks  and  a 
rattle,  which,  when  sprung,  made  a frightful  noise.  It  was  heard 
in  the  quiet  night  a long  way  off,  it  was  the  ‘ tocsin  ’ of  alarm, 
and  brought  together  the  other  watchmen,  or  ‘ Charlies  ’ as  they 
were  familiarly  called.  It  was  a curious  sight  to  witness  how  a 
Charley,  when  required  to  move  a tipsy  and  turbulent  rough 
from  a public-house,  would  run  round  in  a circle,  and  having  by 
his  excruciating  rattle  brought  together  a few  more  of  his 
kindred,  run  the  quarrelsome  defaulter  into  the  ‘ lock-up.’ 
Another  of  their  duties  was  to  walk  round  their  beats  to  call  out 
the  time  and  state  of  the  weather,  such  as,  ‘ half-past  twelve 
and  a frosty  night,’  or  ‘ three  o’clock  and  a cloudy  morning.’ 

Pierce  Egan  wrote  a comic  play,  called  ‘ Life  in  London,’ 
acted  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  in  which  a scene  represented  the 
‘ Olcl  Temple  Bar.’  Two  of  the  characters,  ‘ Corinthian  Tom  ’ 
and  ‘ Jerry  Hawthorn,’  who  were  larky  specimens  of  the  under- 
graduates of  that  time,  wishing  to  enjoy,  as  they  called  it, 

‘ London  life,’  were  made  to  fight  with  two  of  these  poor  old 
Charleys.  They  finished  their  ignoble  sport  by  thrusting 
one  of  the  guardians  into  his  watchbox,  and  then  overturning  it. 
Well,  the  audience  was  expected  to,  and  did  laugh  at  this 
cowardly  and  cruel  fun,  perpetrated  by  two  young  athletes  upon 
an  unoffending  man,  who  was  quite  old  enough  to  be  their  grand- 
father. Unfortunately,  this,  with  many  other  wicked  practical 
jokes,  was  too  much  imitated  by  the  dissolute  portion  of  the 
youthful  students  in  law,  surgery,  fine  arts,  &c.,  whose  parents, 
at  great  expense,  sent  them  to  London  for  their  professional 
education.  The  period  under  review  was  chiefly  during  the 
regency  and  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  when  intemperance 
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ancl  immorality  were,  by  many,  regarded  as  venial  offences. 
Thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  in  1820,  put  a final  stop  to  this 
blot  in  the  escutcheon  of  London  student-life,  by  introducing 
into  the  Legislature  ‘ Peel's  Police  ’ bill.  This  ‘force  ’ con- 
sisted of  young  strong  men,  with  whom  the  cowardly  ‘gents' 
above  described,  had  no  certainty  of  victory.  So  this  bad  habit, 
as  well  as  many  others  that  prevailed  under  the  Regency,  fell 
into  disuse. 

E'ortunately  for  England,  it  is  not  like  most  of  the  Continental 
nations,  an  eminently  military  people  ; therefore,  John  Bull  is 
better  satisfied,  that  our  homes  throughout  Great  Britain,  should 
be  protected  by  a constabulary  in  blue  uniforms,  than  that  the 
soldiery  should  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  order.  The 
verdict  of  society  is,  that  after  sixty  years’  experience  of  the 
Peel’s  police,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a highly  efficient  national 
institution  of  our  country. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  how  the  introduction  of  gas,  with 
all  the  reasonable  doubts  and  objections  it  provoked  while  in 
the  condition  of  novelty,  had  become  when  guided  by  Experience, 
eminently  successful,  both  for  the  consumers,  and  the  companies 
themselves.  Also,  how  steam-force,  directed  by  the  same 
providential  guide,  had  so  gradually  been  perfected,  as  to  have 
developed  into  the  most  potent,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
tractable  of  motive  powers  for  water  locomotion.  At  the  same 
time,  civil  engineering  was  occupying  itself  in  overcoming  the 
enormous  difficulties,  of  so  handling  large  masses  of  matter,  as 
a railway  train,  that  it  should  be  obedient  to  run  at  very  great 
speed,  to  run  back,  to  turn  on  large,  flat  turn-tables,  to  shunt 
from  one  line  to  another,  to  couple  them  together,  and  easily 
disengage  them.  And  again,  to  convert  them  into  travelling 
hotels,  with  luxurious  drawing  and  sleeping  rooms,  with  music, 
libraries,  dining  saloons,  and  other  conveniences.  All  these 
surprising  new  indulgences,  including  gas  lighting,  and  subse- 
quently electric  illumination  of  the  trains,  have  been  accom- 
plished within  the  last  fifty  years,  by  successful  engineering. 

The  Bill  to  sanction  the  formation  of  railway  companies,  had 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Huskisson  to  introduce  into  Parliament 
in  1880,  and  bore  the  name — ‘ The  Huskisson  Railway  Bill.' 
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There  was,  of  course,  much  opposition  to  it.  The  stage  coach 
system,  with  its  famous  and  ancient  traditions,  was  to  be  coolly 
set  aside  for  the  puffing  steam  monster.  Coacli-making,  horse- 
breeding,  roadway  inns,  with  all  the  thousands  of  men  and 
farriers,  and  post-boys,  coachmen  and  others,  sustained  by 
these  crafts,  were  to  be  deprived  of  employment,  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  earned  an  honest  living,  because  of  this,  to  them, 
hateful  Huskisson’s  railway  scheme.  One  of  the  first  railways 
opened  up  for  traffic  in  this  country,  ran  from  Manchester  to 
Liverpool,  and  most  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Huskisson,  he  stood 
too  long  upon  the  rails,  watching  the  approach  of  his  ‘ protege  ’ 
— forgetting  the  great  speed  at  which  this  train  was  advancing. 
— was  knocked  down  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

It  is  quite  natural,  that  the  various  industries  that  can  only 
foresee  ruin  to  themselves  in  any  new  invention,  should  declaim 
against  it,  and  consider  it  wicked  for  taking  the  bread  out  of 
their  families’  mouths.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  thousands  of 
the  industrial  classes  should,  at  this  time,  have  declared  their 
belief  that  the  killing  of  Huskisson  by  his  first  train,  was  a 
Divine  judgment  upon  him,  for  having  so  cruelly  over-ridden 
their  personal  interests. 

Fortunately  for  society,  many  of  their  predictions  were  found 
not  to  be  verified ; because,  as  the  railway  companies  extended 
their  operations,  it  was  proved  that,  really,  more  horses,  and 
cabs,  and  other  conveyances  were  required  for  the  railway 
passengers  and  goods’  service.  In  fact,  that  the  total  of 
employments  created  by  this  new  system  of  travelling  in  this 
country,  became  infinitely  greater  than  under  the  old  coaching 
system  ; and  that  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom,  to  commerce, 
and  to  the  personal  convenience  of  the  travelling  public,  were 
immensely  greater. 
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cipal  authorities  saw  the  propriety  of  erecting  a much  larger 
and  finer  structure,  to  connect  the  city  with  Southwark.  To 
this  end,  they  arranged  for  a fine,  wide  street  from  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  Mansion  House,  to  cross  in  a diagonal  direction 
towards  the  New  London  Bridge.  King  William  the  Fourth 
opened  the  bridge  in  State.  Accordingly,  this  new  approach 
was  named  King  William  Street.  A statue  of  this  monarch 
was  erected  there  as  a memorial  of  the  event.  This  was  after- 


NTIL  1831,  Londoners  had  been  con- 
tent to  reach  Old  London  Bridge 
through  Lombard  Street  from  the 
West,  and  also  by  Thames  Street, 
both  very  narrow  and  very  crowded  ; • 
from  the  North,  by  Gracechurch 
Street,  ending  in  Old  Fish  Street 
Hill,  the  north  entrance  to  the  old 
bridge.  This  might  have  been 
tolerable  a century  earlier,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  less  than  a 
million  of  souls.  But  when  they 
numbered  two  millions,  the  muni- 
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wards  followed  by  the  making  of  other  wide  approaches  to  the 
new  bridge ; as  Cannon  Street,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and 
others : thus  beautifying  very  much  this,  hitherto  ugly  portion 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  also  rendering  it  in  many  ways  very  much 
more  convenient.  Then,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  King  William  Street  was  approached  by  the  new  and 
handsome  Princes  Street,  and  a fine  and  enlarged  one — 
Moorgate  Street,  connecting  thus  the  Bank  with  Finsbury 
Square. 

While  these  important  changes  in  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  middle  and  working-classes  were  taking  place, 
i which  made  memorable  the  year  1832 ; H.  Buss  was  diligently, 
at  convenient  opportunities,  pursuing  such  studies  as  might 
best  prepare  him  for  the  change  of  profession  to  which  he 
aspired.  In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  a Mr.  Grover,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution, 
and  a solicitor  in  the  Temple,  prevailed  upon  H.  Buss  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  for  the  Committee.  He  consented, 
was  elected,  and  continued  to  serve  thereon,  for  several 
i years. 

This  was  a new  and  highly  useful  experience  for  him  in 
administrative  work.  The  London  Mechanics’  Institution  was 
a small  Democracy,  consisting  of  between  1,500  and  2,000 
members.  It  was  controlled  by  a President,  and  a Committee 
elected  from  the  general  body.  The  Committee  was  divided 
into  sub- committees,  to  whom  was  allotted  the  task  of  consider- 
ing matters  of  finance,  lectures,  teachers,  schools,  &c.  These 
sub-committees  carefully  discussed  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
the  majority  decided  upon  the  action  to  be  taken,  and  drew  up 
reports  thereon  to  the  general  Committee;  who,  through 
their  secretary,  did  all  the  official  correspondence.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  how  the  continuance  of  such  experience,  during  several 
: years,  should  enable  such  Committee-men  to  acquire aconsiderable 
insight  into  the  management  and  legislation  of  a little  Republic 
— an  experience  which  in  after  life,  became  very  serviceable  to 
) them  on  the  wider  stage  of  the  social  and  political  world.  On 
j especial  occasions,  when  the  president  considered  it  desirable  to 
be  present  in  the  General  Committee,  he  always  occupied  the 
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chair.  When  absent,  one  of  the  committee  was  voted  to  take 
it.  The  same  at  all  lectures,  and  general  and  other  meetings. 
Failing  the  president,  a committee-man  presided,  giving  out  all 
notices  and  maintaining  order.  So,  the  more  experienced 
members  of  the  committee  were,  in  this  way,  gradually  initiated 
into  the  duties  of  public  life  ; and  came  into  personal  touch  with 
many  celebrities  that  took  especial  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  and  of  human  progress. 

The  year  1882  is  also  memorable  for  the  issue  of  cheap 
literature.  The  working-classes  had  been  for  several  years 
advancing  in  education,  and  now  there  existed  an  appetite  for 
further  improvement  in  general  knowledge.  Brougham  and 
his  coadjutors  aided  in  starting  the  ‘ Penny  Magazine,’  and  other 
useful  serials.  In  Scotland,  the  Brothers  Chambers  issued 
Chambers'  Journal,  and  Chambers'  Miscellany,  and  many  other 
highly  useful,  and  in  every  way  excellent  instructive  works,  at 
the  cheapest  possible  rate  consistent  with  paying  the  cost  of 
production. 

England  had  now  for  many  generations  been  successfully 
sustained  in  the  van  of  civilization,  under  the  government  of  a 
limited  monarchy — that  is,  a king  with  responsible  ministers, 
and  a Parliament  consisting  of  a House  of  Lords,  and  of  a House 
of  Commons.  By  a fiction — that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong, 
his  ministers  are  held  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  political 
acts  of  the  monarch.  Therefore,  unless  the  ministers  for  the 
time  being  can  command  a majority  of  the  votes  of  members 
of  both  legislative  houses,  they  must  resign  their  ministerial 
positions.  If  a king,  like  Charles  the  First,  is  determined  to  try, 
with  his  troops,  to  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes  that  have 
been  refused  by  the  Parliament,  and  his  subjects  should  fly  to 
arms  and  defeat  the  royal  troops,  as  in  the  instance  of  Charles 
the  First,  then  the  monarch  might  be  made,  like  this  weak, 
good,  but  too  self-reliant  king,  to  undergo  a similar 
penalty. 

King  John,  under  the  pressure  of  his  Barons’  influence,  was 
compelled  by  his  ‘Act  of  Mayna  Charta,'  to  admit  them  to  a 
certain  share  in  the  control  of  England,  the  people  in  no  way 
participating  in  such  control. 
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The  warlike  struggles  between  succeeding  dynasties  necessi- 
tated the  acquisition  of  large  supplies  of  the  ‘ sinews  of  tear.' 
The  still  increasing  populations  in  the  English  cities  and 
boroughs  were  invited  by  their  monarchs,  from  time  to  time,  to 
accept  the  offer  of  royal  charters  and  other  distinctions,  in 
exchange  for  money  and  military  service.  In  this  way,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  began  to  be  elected  to  assist  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  during  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  By  degrees,  therefore,  the  people’s  influence  began  to 
be  felt.  But  we  know  how,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  good 
Queen  Bess  was  very  dictatorial  to  her  faithful  Commons. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Scotch  representatives  were 
elected  to  the  English  Parliament.  A few  years  later  these 
elections  were  made  septennial.  All  through  this  century,  the 
middle  classes  were  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  in  numbers, 
in  intelligence,  and  in  worldly  influence,  and  a large  Liberal 
party  began  to  discuss  and  clamour  for  Parliamentary  reform. 
Hitherto,  the  aristocracy  and  squirearchy  held  possession  of 
many  boroughs,  which  sent  one  or  more  members  each  to  the 
House  of  Commons ; and  put  up  their  sons,  nephews,  and 
dependants  for  election,  which  they  were  enabled  to  secure. 
Thus  things  went  on  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  big  commercial  centres  of  population,  such  as 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds  and  others,  were  quite  unrepre- 
sented. Ireland  was  now  permitted  to  send  its  representatives 
to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  A large  Liberal  party  was 
forming,  which  persisted  in  declaiming  against  the  injustice 
of  keeping  these  commercial  centres,  without  the  power  of 
sending  members  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  people  in 
Parliament. 

We  have  seen  above,  how  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution 
was  founded  by  the  good  and  patriotic  Dr.  Birkbeck ; — how  it 
was  encouraged  in  its  endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  working-classes,  by  the  countenance  of  royalty,  in  the  person 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  brother  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
George  the  Fourth.  Also  of  the  more  liberal-minded  nobility, 
as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Althorpe, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Denman,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  of 
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sympathisers  in  Parliament,  and  other  noblemen  distinguished 
in  science  and  literature. 

The  support  which  they  gave  to  the  parent  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  gave  it  and  succeeding  ones  a prestige  which  made 
them  so  popular.  Thus,  under  Providence,  thousands  of  middle 
class  and  working  people  were  instructed  throughout  the  land, 
in  the  principles  of  government,  in  the  science  of  politics,  and 
of  political  economy.  As  a rule,  party  politics  and  sectarian 
religion  were  disapproved  of  in  these  new  instructive  societies  ; 
so  that  all  persuasions  might,  without  discomfort,  become 
members  thereof.  Thus  it  came  about,  that  the  platforms  of 
these  literary  institutions,  as  well  as  the  municipal  halls  of  the 
large  towns,  became  the  ‘ Foci  ’ for  the  great  Liberal  movement 
for  Reform  in  Parliament.  In  addition  to  the  above  causes,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  ‘ National  School  System,’  as 
adopted  in  Prussia,  had  been  had  recourse  to,  first,  by  the 
Nonconformists  in  England,  and  afterwards  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  self-defence.  Thus,  for  many  years,  a 
much  more  advanced  education,  than  the  old-fashioned  ‘ three 
R’s,’  was  in  this  way  improving  and  preparing  the  rising 
generation  to  use  wisely,  when  the  Reform  Act  should  be 
passed,  the  important  citizen  privilege  of  voting  for  members 
of  Parliament. 

The  Liberal  Committees  throughout  the  land,  were  very 
persevering  in  all  loyal  and  legal  efforts  to  secure  the  Reform  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Because  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
benefits  proposed  to  be  secured  by  this  Reform  Movement,  it 
went  on  like  a snowball,  increasing  in  size  and  strength ; being 
continually  urged  on  by  loyal,  patriotic  and  sensible  supporters, 
until  it  arrived  at  maturity. 

And  now  it  came  about,  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  entrusted 
to  introduce  the  first  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  first  of  March,  1831.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  it 
would  pass  into  law  easily.  The  committee  rejected  it.  A new 
election  of  members  followed.  By  the  new  House,  it  was 
carried  through  committee,  but  was,  on  the  twenty- second  of 
September,  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  peers,  by  reason  of  their  partizans  in  the  lower  House, 
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possessed  an  undue  influence  up  to  this  time  in  the  Commons  ; 
and  intended  to  fight  hard  to  retain  the  rotten  borough  system, 
instead  of  permitting  their  representation  to  he  transferred  to 
the  hig  townships.  Great  meetings  of  Reformers  were  held 
throughout  the  country.  Newspaper  battles  were  zealously 
fought.  The  spears  used  were  goosequills,  and  the  blood  that 
flowed,  was  gallons  of  black  ink.  In  the  following  year,  it  was 
again  introduced,  and  encountered  a similar  ordeal  by  being 
thrown  out  by  the  Upper  House.  Now  the  struggle  was  becom- 
ing more  intense.  The  cry  resounded  through  the  land,  ‘ Turn 
bank  notes  into  gold,’  and  so  compel  the  Government  to  yield 
the  Reform  Act  to  the  people ; and  thus  save  the  Bank  of 
England  from  bankruptcy.  At  this  juncture  the  ministers 
resigned.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  failed  in  his  attempt  to  form 
a new  ministry. 

The  king,  William  the  Fourth,  recalled  Earl  Grey  to  his 
aid ; the  monarch  was  reminded  that  he  had  the  privilege  of 
creating,  as  many  new  peers  as  might  suffice,  to  obtain  a majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the  latter  continued  obstinate.  The 
Iron  Duke,  with  other  nobles  of  hard  Tory  fibre,  seeing  little 
chance  of  success  in  further  opposition  against  king  and  people, 
like  a wise  general,  left  the  House  and  withdrew  his  forces, 
rather  than  witness  the  voting  that  shattered,  for  the  future,  the 
existence  of  the  rotten  Boroughs. 

For  the  people  and  the  country,  ‘ this  was  a famous  victory,’ 
— that  this  first  Reform  Act  should  have  become  law,  on  the 
18th  May,  1832  ! 

So  this  great  Revolution  had,  by  God’s  blessing,  been 
achieved  in  Great  Britain  by  a patriotic  policy,  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  John  Bull  loyalty  to  the  reigning  Dynasty; 
and,  what  is  better  still,  without  open  rebellion.  It  proved  to 
be  the  first  instalment  of  the  measures  by  which  subsequent 
efforts  succeeded  in  forming,  for  the  future,  a People’s  House  of 
Commons. 

The  close  borough  system  was  suppressed,  and  the  large 
towns  divided  into  electoral  districts,  according  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  The  power  of  voting  was  very  much  extended 
to  the  middle  and  working  classes.  In  the  following  year,  1833, 
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the  first  reformed  Parliament  that  England  had  ever  enjoyed, 
met  in  the  Lower  House,  and  set  to  work  to  improve  the  control 
of  our  English  municipalities,  and  by  the  end  of  1833  another 
Act  to  reform  the  election  of  the  Town  Councils  was  passed. 

Great  rejoicings  were  indulged  in  throughout  the  land,  when 
the  Reform  Act  received  the  final  signature  of  William  the 
Fourth;  it  made  him  and  his  good  Queen  Adelaide  very  popular. 
All  the  important  towns  were  illuminated.  Every  householder 
was  advised  to  place  lights  in  his  windows.  It  was  almost 
universally  followed.  The  great  duke,  however,  forbade  it  in 
the  case  of  Apsley  House,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  as 
a national  testimony  of  the  important  services,  which  his  mili- 
tary genius  had  accomplished  for  his  grateful  country.  But 
the  unthinking  roughs  who,  paraded  the  streets,  broke  the  win- 
dows of  the  duke’s  mansion.  So  his  offended  grace,  ordered  the 
smashed  windows  to  be  covered  up  with  boards,  and  in  this 
shabby-looking  style,  Apsley  House  remained  until  the  death  of 
the  glorious  victor  of  Waterloo. 

By  this  Reform  Act,  the  people  of  England  now  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  being  much  better  represented  than  heretofore.  By 
all  reasonable  and  loyal  means  they  ventilated  the  question  of 
taxes,  and  by  degrees,  the  Parliament  was  prevailed  upon  to 
abolish  the  most  objectionable  ones. 

Previous  to  the  boon  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  Legislature  had 
been  induced  by  the  arguments  of  the  patriotic  leaders  of  the 
Reform  Movement,  to  revise  several  of  the  custom  and  excise 
duties,  which  pressed  unduly  on  the  masses — the  great  consumers 
of  tea,  coffee,  and  many  other  colonial  productions,  as  well  as 
home  industries.  For  instance,  a small  tax  was  imposed  on 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  This  impost  being  removed,  salt  fell 
in  price  from  4d.  to  Id.,  and  afterwards  to  id.  per  lb.  Tea, 
when  the  custom  duty  was  lowered,  fell  from  8s.  to  4s.  per  lb. ; 
coffee  from  4s.  to  2s.  the  lb. ; grocer’s  currants  from  Is.,  and 
plums,  Is.  to  6d.  ; loaf  sugar  also  from  Is.  to  Od.,  and  so  on  for 
very  many  of  the  smaller  luxuries  of  life. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that,  before  the  people’s  House  of  Commons 
was  securely  established,  almanacks  were  very  costly.  The 
cheapest  sheet  calendar  was  published  by  Vincent  Wing,  and  its 
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price  was  3s.  6d.  each  copy.  This  high  charge  per  sheet  was 
because  a stamp  duty  was  imposed  on  all  sheet  almanacks. 
Obscure  printers  surreptitiously  issued  copies  thereof  without 
the  stamp,  at  6d.  each.  Needy  vendors  were  found  to  offer 
these  in  the  streets,  and  they  sold  very  well,  saving  of  3s.  to 
the  purchaser.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  till  the  unlucky 
sellers  were  imprisoned  for  thus  openly  breaking  the  law,  and 
when  they  were  released  sympathising  meetings  were  held,  and 
the  defaulters  were  recompensed.  This  enabled  them  to  repeat 
the  offence,  and  again  suffer  the  penalty  of  short  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. In  this  way  the  public  were  getting  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  Calendar  information  up  to  date,  with  these  un- 
chitiful  almanacks.  Then  the  publishers  were  encouraged  to 
print  them  on  cali  o,  which  not  being  paper,  w7ould  legally  avoid 
the  duty.  So  this  woven-tissue  almanack  sufficed  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  Government,  now  convinced  of  the  public 
: sympathy  with  cheap  calendar  information,  gave  way,  and 
relinquished  this  stamp  duty. 

This  was  followed  later  on,  by  the  repealing  of  the  duties  on 
newspapers,  on  paper  itself,  glass,  &c.  One  very  objectionable 
tax  was  that  upon  windows.  The  medical  profession  strongly 
protested  against  this  impost.  A commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  its  merits.  Evidence  was  submitted  to  the  effect, 
that  in  all  instances,  the  most  healthy  aspect  of  hospitals  was  a 

! south  one ; that  the  wards  of  these  institutions  with  windows 
to  the  south,  were  always  more  conducive  to  recovery  than  any 
other  aspect.  Accordingly,  to  block  up  south  windows  from 
God’s  daylight  and  sunshine  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  win- 
dow-tax thereon,  was  tantamount  to  retarding  recovery.  Well, 
-this  was  quite  reasonable.  The  Legislature  admitted  it,  and 
the  tax  was  very  wisely  withdrawn. 

In  1836,  II.  Buss,  having  some  business  to  transact  for  his 
father  in  Paris,  arranged  with  a young  friend,  Merrick,  a fellow1 
i member  of  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution,  to  run  over  for 
'a  week  to  the  French  metropolis.  At  this  time  no  railway 
t system  had  yet  been  laid  down  to  connect  Picardy  with  Paris. 
-Travelling  on  the  Continent  wras  effected  by  the  old  diligence 
(throughout  France,  as  in  most  other  countries  in  Europe.  H. 
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Buss  and  companion  took  the  steamer  from  London  to  Rams- 
gate. Hence,  they  crossed  the  Channel  by  another  steamboat  to 
Boulogne,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  first  diligence  that 
started  from  this  pretty  seaside  town  to  Paris. 

The  ‘ diligence  ’ of  fifty  years  ago  was  a very  cumbrous  and 
heavy  sort  of  stage-coach,  with  an  ‘ interieure,'  a coiipt,  over 
this,  a ‘ banquette ,’  and  behind,  the  ‘ rotonde  ' or  rumble.  The 
interieure  was  double-seated,  and  accommodated  six  passengers. 
The  coupe  was  in  front  of  the  coach,  single-seated,  held  three, 
enclosed  in  glass  windows,  and  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  view7 
over  the  horses’  hacks.  Above  this  was  the  ‘ banquette,'  open  to 
the  air,  and  capable  of  holding  four  or  more,  as  well  as  the 
driver.  The  * rotonde  ’ was  likewise  open,  placed  behind,  and 
would  seat  four  or  more.  The  harness  was  made  of  leather, 
supplemented  by  hempen  ropes.  The  horses  four  to  seven, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  roads.  Sometimes  the  near 
fore-horse  was  bestridden  by  a postilion  in  big  jackboots.  The 
coachman  rejoiced  in  a shiny  hat,  and  in  a uniform  of  the  old 
Post  Office  type.  Instead  of  a horn,  the  driver’s  whip  was  so 
skilfully  handled,  as  to  produce  a succession  of  smart  loud 
reports,  which  announced  the  coming  of  the  diligence,  before  it 
entered  the  town  through  which  it  passed,  or  rested  in  for  the 
changing  of  horses,  &c. 

On  approaching  and  quitting  every  town,  groups  of  lame, 
blind  and  begging  poor,  shouted  out  their  respective  claims  for 
relief,  and  appealed  for  ‘ l' amour  de  Diev  ' to  give  them  some- 
thing. When  these  piteous  requests  were  not  complied  with, 
the  claimants  expressed  their  disappointment  and  disgust  by 
screaming  out,  ‘ Bas  Anglais.' 

Much  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed  was  certainly 
less  picturesque  and  beautiful  than  in  England,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  trees  and  hedges,  to  divide  the  open  plains  into  fields. 
Most  of  the  chief  highways  were  military  roads,  made  by  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  were  maintained  in  fairly  good  condition. 
Changes  of  horses  were  less  frequent  than  with  the  fastest  of 
English  stage-coaches  ; that  would,  at  this  early  period,  gallop 
all  the  journey  at  ten  and  a half  miles  per  hour,  including  stop- 
pages. Still  the  French  teams  (Flemish  breed,  with  much  ‘ go  ’ 
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in  them),  would  run  with  the  lumbering  coach  about  eight  miles 
per  hour. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  diligence  reached  Amiens,  and 
remained  there  for  the  night.  The  passengers  requested  H. 
Buss  to  interpret  for  them,  at  the  hotel,  their  respective  wishes 
for  bed  and  hoard  accommodation  for  the  night.  Early  next 
morning  he  and  his  friend,  found  their  way  to  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens.  Several  ‘ commissionaires  ’ were  about,  to  escort 
visitors,  and  point  out  to  them  the  beauties  of  the  sculptured 
i tombs  in  the  various  chapels,  and  the  most  interesting  pictures 
and  curiosities  in  this  very  old  and  grand  Gothic  cathedral. 
This  visit  had  to  be  hurried  so  as  to  be  back  to  the  hotel  for 
breakfast,  and  start  again  by  the  diligence  at  nine  a.m.  With 
a few  additions,  the  passengers  were  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
day. 

At  the  appointed  time,  off  went  the  diligence  again,  with  a 
i repetition  of  the  cracking  of  the  whip  ; of  the  poor  beggars  at 
l each  entrance  and  exit  of  the  towns  we  passed  through.  Once 
or  twice,  when  the  highway  was  eminently  bad,  six  and  seven 
horses  were  needed  to  pull  the  coach  for  the  distance  of  a post. 
In  the  afternoon  it  drove  into  ‘ Clermont.’  Here  we  were  made 
to  understand  that  it  would  wait  for  an  hour.  So  H.  Buss  and 
friend  took  a short  walk  to  the  market-place,  where  they  wit- 
nessed again  the  frequency  of  women  employed  in  porter’s  and 
other  rough  work,  usually  done  in  England  by  the  male  sex,  as 
they  had  previously  noticed  five  years  before  at  Dunkirk.  They 
; were  interested  in  the  bustle  of  the  French  market,  but  not  at 
all  pleased  on  their  return  to  the  hostelry,  to  find  that  the  dili- 
gence had  departed,  and  could  be  seen  a mile  or  two  off  turning 
the  corner  of  a road.  Their  luggage  was  aboard  the  coach.  So 
they  made  the  best  of  their  disappointment  by  ordering  dinner, 
and  cheering  up  each  other  with  a small  bottle  of  champagne 
between  them. 

The}r  ascertained  that  a night  coach  would  start  about  ten 
p.m.,  and  arrive  on  the  following  morning  at  Paris.  They 
amused  themselves  by  walking  about  the  town  till  tired,  then 
returned  to  the  hotel ; and  from  the  first-floor  window,  noticed 
the  street  traffic  in  this  small  provincial  city.  At  ten  p.m.  this 
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second  diligence  started  on  its  way  with  four  other  passengers 
in  the  inside.  One  plump,  rustic  young  woman  tried  to  keep 
awake,  but  failing,  dropped  her  head  on  H.  Buss’  right  shoulder  ; 
and  as  he  was  too  gallant  to  shake  it  off,  she  quietly  slept,  and 
awoke  at  daybreak,  seemingly  very  much  refreshed. 

In  the  morning  Paris  was  reached.  The  diligence  drove  into 
the  same  hostelry  which  stabled  the  one  of  yesterday.  Our 
travellers  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  scold  the  ‘ con- 
ducteur  ’ of  the  Amiens  coach.  But  when  he  espied  them,  he 
came  forward  with  such  an  unhappy  expression,  declaring  again 
and  again  how  ‘ mortifU  ’ he  was  to  have  started  without  them. 
Indeed,  his  acting  was  so  dramatic,  that  the  two  sufferers  could 
not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  further  hurt  his  feelings  ; so  they 
took  away  their  luggage  in  a cab  to  the  Hotel  ‘ Coq-heron,’  with- 
holding the  ‘ douceur  ’ to  ‘ conducteur.’ 

Having  breakfasted  and  otherwise  refreshed  after  the  night’s 
travel,  they  sought  out  a ‘ commissionaire  ’ named  George,  to 
whom  H.  Buss  had  been  recommended.  He  proved  to  be  a 
capital  guide,  civil,  respectful,  respectable  and  intelligent.  He 
seemed  to  be  well  known  to  the  officials  of  royal  and  other 
palaces  and  museums,  also  of  picture  galleries,  and  of  the  other 
attractive  institutions  in  Paris.  His  fee  per  day  was  only  five 
francs  and  travelling  expenses.  He  was  so  conscientious 
that,  instead  of  cabbing  everywhere,  he  conducted  his  patrons 
to  the  ‘ passages  ’ and  streets  that  led  nearest  to  the  steamboats, 
‘ omnibuses,’  and  other  vehicles  for  Paris  or  suburban  drives. 
He  procured  us  admission  to  the  Orleans  Palace  to  view  its 
famous  gallery  of  pictures,  a treat  which  H.  Buss  could  never 
afterwards  obtain  ; took  us  to  the  Palais  Royal  with  its  ‘ Caf6 
de  Mills  Colonizes,’  not  now  at  its  very  best;  pointed  out  the 
several  cafes  and  restaurants,  where  the  best  and  cheapest 
refreshments  could  be  enjoyed  ; also  the  most  equitable  money- 
changers. In  most  cases,  where  we  should  have  given  francs  to 
the  officials  at  the  churches  and  numerous  public  galleries,  &c., 
he  gave  sous  for  his  little  party,  which  appeared  to  satisfy  the 
recipients.  Thus  it  was  clearly  perceived  by  H.  Buss  and  friend, 
that  this  bon  guide  saved  them  in  these  small  charges,  quite  as 
much  as  his  fee  and  expenses  amounted  to.  Passing  the  Morgue, 
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this  was  looked  into  with  its  sad  show  of  corpses,  chiefly 
removed  from  the  river  Seine. 

At  this  date,  1836,  only  the  best  parts  of  Paris  rejoiced  in 
gaslight.  The  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  shops  were  elegant;  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  our  travellers  saw  the  external  gaslights  with  reflectors  in 
use,  to  throw  a maximum  of  light  into  the  windows  of  the  shops. 
Here  in  Paris,  the  first  of  the  modern  omnibus-style  of  coach 
was  already  introduced,  and  named  by  its  inventor  (Shillibeer) , 
omni- bus,  because  it  was  adapted  to  carry  all  classes.  Shilli- 
beer afterwards  started  a similar  * ’bus  ’ in  London,  and  many 
: years  subsequently  opened  an  undertaker’s  funeral  establish- 
ment (Shillibeer’s)  in  the  City  Road,  London.  The  Shillibeer 
’bus  started  at  first  from  the  Bank  to  Paddington,  at  a 6d.  fare. 
They  were  so  convenient  that  they  quickly  multiplied,  and  many 
’bus  proprietors  and  companies  were  formed,  and  continued  till 
they  were  swallowed  up  by  the  General  Omnibus  Co.,  which,  like 
the  original  one  in  Paris,  has  been  a great  success. 

We  have  seen  above  that  gaslight  was  supplied  to  the  best 
: portions  of  Paris.  Elsewhere,  at  this  time,  in  this  metropolis, 
central  oil  lamps  hung  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  street  walls. 
The  highways  were  paved  with  granite  blocks,  well  rounded  at 
the  edges  by  wear.  The  gutters  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets,  and  there  were  very  few,  if  any,  footways  paved  with 
flag-stones,  just  as  it  was  in  Dunkirk  five  years  previously. 

Every  day  the  guide,  George,  came  to  his  time  and  took  our 
' tourists  over  the  splendid  picture  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  &c., 
so  that  by  the  week’s  end  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
many  others  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  type,  were 
duly  visited.  The  Luxembourg  Gardens  and  Palace,  at  this 
i date,  possessed  some  very  large  and  fine  pictures.  One  in  par- 
ticular, Mark  Antony’s  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Ctesar,  in 
! which  Brutus  and  his  party  were  in  the  foreground,  looking 
i very  uncomfortable  and  indignant  at  the  effect  of  this  orator’s 
| eloquence.  H.  Buss  never  afterwards  saw  this  famous  subject 
and  its  allies,  on  subsequent  visits  to  this  gallery.  He  was 
much  delighted  with  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles  for  their  charming 
i gardens,  and  their  magnificent  galleries  of  pictorial  commemora- 
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tions  of  the  military  achievements  of  Napoleon  the  Great, 
painted  by  Horace  Vernet  and  others. 

The  hois  de  Boulogne  was,  at  this  visit,  much  more  like  a 
wood  and  a wilderness.  Subsequently,  under  the  landscape 
gardener’s  hands,  it  became  converted  into  a very  large  but 
beautiful  pleasure  park. 

The  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  was  then  a very  interesting 
sight,  although  afterwards  much  altered.  So  also  was  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  and  the  large  Halles  or  markets. 

Paris  itself  was  immensely  different  to  what  it  is  now,  since 
Baron  Haussman’s  enormous  alterations.  Still,  fifty  years 
hack  it  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  its  beautiful  and  gay 
boulevards,  its  numerous  palaces  and  museums,  all  readily 
accessible  to  the  French  public  and  to  visitors. 

Thus  the  days  passed  with  our  tourists  in  rendering  visits  to 
these  admirable  sights.  The  nights  were  taken  up  with  theatre, 
circus,  certain  cafes,  one  gambling  house,  to  witness  what  it 
was  like — a cafd  chantant  and  the  ‘ cafe  des  vieux  Aveugles.’  This 
last  calls  for  comment.  It  was  held  in  a cellar  supplied  with  a 
raised  dais,  seats  were  arranged  in  front  for  the  audience. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  old  blind  men  occupied  the  stage.  They 
played  chiefly  on  stringed  instruments  (and  played  very  well),  to 
visitors  who  paid  for  admission.  Thus  they  had  maintained 
themselves  since  their  youth.  Their  faces  were  frightfully 
pitted  with  small-pox.  This  sight  vividly  recalled  to  H.  Buss 
his  earliest  recollections  of  the  companies  of  poor,  blind  fiddlers 
shockingly  disfigured  by  small-pox,  that  had  been  instructed  in 
music  to  enable  them  thus  in  the  public  streets  of  London,  to 
cater  for  a livelihood.  Small- pox,  when  it  became  epidemic 
amongst  the  nations,  was  almost  as  fearful  and  fatal  as  the 
plague  itself.  In  Great  Britain  one- tenth  of  the  people  who 
were  attacked  died,  or  were  left  with  faces  fearfully  scarred  and 
mostly  blind.  This  was,  according  to  the  Registrar  General’s 
report,  about  the  average  result,  but  in  particular  kingdoms  in 
Europe,  the  average  outcome  from  this  direful  scourge  was  quite 
double  this  result.  In  1810,  scarcely  twenty  persons  could 
assemble  together  without  having  from  two  to  three  among 
them  pock-marked.  Now,  in  1890,  it  is  rare  in  this  country  to 
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recollect  anyone  whose  face  has  been  so  disfigured.  Should  our 
Legislators  ever  be  persuaded  to  repeal  the  compulsory  Vaccina- 
tion Act,  the  infants  of  the  future  would  most  certainly  emulate 
in  disfigurement,  the  poor  blind  creatures  of  a century  back. 

H.  Buss  and  his  friend  had  been  delighted  with  their  visit  to 
the  French  metropolis ; much  pleased  with  their  clever  guide, 
George,  with  whom  they  left  a written  testimonial.  They 
returned  in  the  same  way  that  they  had  reached  Paris,  by 
diligence  to  Boulogne,  thence  by  steamboat  to  Ramsgate,  and 
home  by  boat  to  London. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  whether  at  any  period  of  recorded  human 
history,  so  many  wonderful  political,  social  and  domestic  bless- 
ings have  ever  been  crowded  together,  into  the  limited  time  of 
the  centui-y  that  we  are  now  enjoying.  By  the  Divine  blessing, 
geology,  which  seemed  at  its  birth  to  run  counter  to  the  very 
brief  account  that  Moses  was  prompted  by  the  Creator,  to  give 
to  the  Hebrews  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  and  of 
its  organic  and  mineral  constituents,  is  now,  by  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Buckland  and  others,  shown  to  be  in  no  wise  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  creation. 

The  birth  of  chemistry  may  be  referred  back  to  the  medieval 
search  of  the  alchemists  for  the  philosopher’s  stone,  the  elixir 
vitae,  and  of  perpetual  motion.  But  its  scientific  development 
began  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  Faraday 
and  his  coadjutors  perceived  and  avowed,  that  chemical  science 
was  still  but  in  its  infancy.  The  proof  that  the  four  anciently- 
called  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  were  really  all  com- 
pound bodies,  naturally  led  to  the  expectation  that  an  indefinite 
number  of  * simple  ’ (undecomposible)  ‘ elementary  bodies  ’ 
would  hereafter  be  discovered.  At  this  date,  1891,  the  number 
of  these  ‘ simples  ’ is  sixty-four,  because-  the  electric  and  all 
other  most  potent  forces  known,  fail  to  still  further  decompose 
them.  How  truly  marvellous  is  the  outcome  of  modern  chemical 
research  ! The  discovery  of  such  chemical  surfaces  as  will  enable 
photography  to  oblige  the  sun,  with  the  Creator’s  permission,  to 
take  exact  portraits  of  the  sun  itself,  of  moon,  stars,  planets, 
and  other  objects  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  as  well  as  portraits  of 
earthly  landscapes,  men  and  things,  is  as  wonderful  as  true. 
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Is  it  not  a gracious  act  of  the  Almighty  to  permit  science  to 
lead  the  philosophers  of  the  present  century,  into  the  under- 
standing of  so  much  of  the  electric  forces  in  the  earth  and  in 
cosmos,  as  to  permit  them  to  dispatch  messages  so  quickly 
round  the  surface  of  our  globe  ? To  enable  the  same  force  to 
convey  musical  and  other  sounds,  as  well  as  the  human  voice, 
to  great  distances  by  the  phonograph?  To  so  subjugate  it  as 
to  make  it  an  illuminant, — a motive  power,  and  in  skilled 
hands,  a healer  in  surgical  and  medical  maladies  ? 

Can  we  not  all  recoguise  how,  under  a kind  Providence,  the 
accession  of  Victoria,  in  1837,  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
has  been  a signal  blessing  to  this  country  ? During  the  regency 
and  reign  of  her  uncle,  the  fourth  George,  immorality, 
sensuality,  intemperance  and  coarseness  ran  rampant.  This 
was  considerably  checked  under  the  sway  of  William  the 
Fourth,  and  his  good  Queen  Adelaide.  Immorality  and  intem- 
perance had  to  step  down  from  their  boastful  pedestals,  and 
give  place  to  virtue  and  religion.  Victoria  enjoyed  the  counsels 
of  a moral,  wise  and  discreet  mother,  and  when  she  accepted 
Prince  Albert  for  her  consort,  she  possessed,  for  so  long  as  he 
was  permitted  to  remain  with  her,  a helpmeet,  so  distinguished 
for  high  political,  social  and  moral  excellencies,  as  justly  to 
entitle  him  to  be  called  ‘ Albert  the  Good.’ 

No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  the  immense  advantages  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  enjoy,  when  their  monarchs  or  presi- 
dents are  wise,  just  and  good;  and  their  several  courts  distin- 
guished as  being  exemplary  for  moral,  wise  and  kind  sympathy 
with  all  endeavours,  that  are  made  to  secure  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  subjects.  Our  Queen  has  enjoyed  the  love  and 
esteem  of  her  people  during  a prosperous  reign  for  the  country 
of  more  than  fifty  years.  May  it  please  God,  to  long  retain  her 
in  the  possession  of  her  excellent  queenly  and  administrative 
qualities,  for  the  continued  benefit  of  all  the  peoples  in  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain.  History  will  truly  designate  the 
Victorian  Reign,  as  the  golden  age  of  British  advancement. 

As  long  back  as  H.  Buss  could  recollect,  till  the  year  1840, 
from  five  p.m.  every  week-day,  a bell  with  a peculiar  tone  was 
sharply  rung,  by  an  active  man  in  a postman’s  uniform,  who 
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walked  with  a quick  step,  calling  at  the  offices  of  bankers, 
merchants  and  elsewhere,  to  collect  letters,  that  were  ready  for 
dispatch  by  the  eight  o’clock  mail.  He  was  one  of  a class  of 
Post  Office  letter  collectors,  and  walked  through  his  district,  and 
by  the  sound  of  his  bell,  gave  notice  as  he  promptly  walked  and 
rang,  to  the  residents  to  bring  to  the  door  their  letters,  and  the 
penny  each  for  collection.  If  they  were  not  quite  ready  for  him 
to  receive,  on  he  walked  ; and  then  the  delinquent  was  obliged  to 
send  his  missive  to  the  head  office,  to  secure  its  going  the  same 
evening. 

The  letters  so  collected,  were  carried  to  the  chief  Post  Office, 
in  time  to  be  sorted  and  put  into  the  mail  bags,  and  handed 
into  the  mail  coaches,  waiting  for  them  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
office  in  narrow  Lombard  Street.  Then,  these  gay  mail  coaches, 
with  a crack  team  of  four  horses,  with  coachman  and  guard  in 
a bright  scarlet  uniform,  the  latter  flourishing  a long,  bright  tin 
horn,  which  he  blew  with  vigour;  and  then,  the  horses  feeling 
proud  of  their  royal  service,  galloped  out  of  the  contracted 
streets,  with  a consciousness  that  the  plaudits  of  the  little  boys 
and  sightseers,  were  just  displays  of  homage  paid  to  their  royal 
presence  and  behaviour. 

It  was  really  an  interesting  sight  to  witness  a group  of  these 
fine,  gallant-looking  stages,  concentrating  for  a short  time  to 
take  up  passengers,  &c.,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Islington,  and  else- 
where. Although  something  similar  occurred  at  other  large 
towns,  still,  in  the  metropolis — so  much  larger,  the  spectacle 
was  grander  and  brighter,  before  the  scarlet  decorations  became 
soiled  with  dust. 

At  this  early  time,  60,  Jewin  Street,  where  H.  Buss  was 
born,  was  so  narrow  at  its  west  end,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  that 
two  vehicles  could  not  pass.  So,  the  reader  can  imagine  that 
disputes  and  consequent  delays  were  frequent, — blocks  occurred. 
The  street-keeper  (before  the  time  of  Peel’s  police)  had  to  show 
his  staff,  and  so  command  obedience  to  his  dictum,  by  insisting 
on  one  of  the  parties  backing  his  cart  out  of  the  way.  But 
when  the  mail  coaches  neared  the  block,  loud  screamed  the 
horn,  and  the  royal  mail  guard  jumped  down  from  his  seat  in 
the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  just,  without  any  apology,  pushed  the 
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horses  back  that  most  conveniently  settled  the  difficulty — 
‘ Royalty  cannot  wait.’ 

It  was  fine  fun  for  the  Buss  children  to  look  out  of  their 
windows,  and  criticise  the  scrimmages  below. 

At  this  time,  the  population  of  London  was  nearly  two 
millions,  so  that  the  Postal  service  formed  an  important  institu- 
tion. One  may  readily  imagine  the  surprise  and  doubting, 
when  Rowland  Hill  first  announced  his  scheme  for  a penny 
postage,  as  the  universal  rate  throughout  England.  Of  course, 
everyone  wished  that  it  might  be  tried,  but  most  people 
questioned  whether  such  a novel  measure  could  possibly  succeed. 
Up  to  this  period,  1840,  the  cheapest  public  postage  fee  was 
twopence,  and  that  must  be  within  the  city  walls,  or  liberties. 
Such  was  it  in  London,  but  if  the  letter  were  delivered 
a few  inches  outside  the  wall,  or  at  the  site  where  it  formerly 
stood,  the  charge  was  threepence.  For  letters  to  a distant 
suburb,  fourpence  and  sixpence.  If  further  off,  to  the  midland 
counties,  one  shilling  to  two  shillings,  and,  of  course,  propor- 
tionally higher  according  to  distance ; and  foreign  letters  paid  a 
still  higher  tariff.  Members  of  Parliament,  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  public  duties,  had  a considerable  share  of  correspon- 
dence, were  permitted  to  frank  their  letters,  by  signing  their 
names  thereon,  which  carried  them  free  of  post  charge.  This 
privilege  saved  much  expenditure  in  many  cases.  Sometimes, 
the  M.P.’s  would  in  this  way  oblige  their  friends. 

The  above  description  exhibits  the  state  of  the  Post  Office 
Institution  up  to  1840.  Rowland  Hill’s  proposal  of  a penny 
uniform  charge,  was  perhaps  a greater  novelty  than  many 
others  already  adverted  to.  The  more  it  was  discussed,  the 
more  it  seemed  to  grow  in  favour.  There  was  no  political 
significance  in  the  scheme, — there  was,  therefore,  no  party 
opposition  to  it.  It  was  a fiscal  puzzle.  At  length,  the 
Government  acceded  to  it.  Some  considerable  time  was 
occupied  in  making  the  alterations  necessary  for  so  great  a 
change.  Penny  postage  stamps  had  to  be  invented.  Mulready, 
the  eminent  artist,  supplied  the  Government  with  a very  artistic 
envelope,  (now  much  more  valuable  than  the  original  price  of  a 
penny). 
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The  Postmaster  General  requested  all  the  inhabitants  to 
provide  letter-boxes,  placed  conveniently,  so  that  postmen 
needed  no  waiting,  but  simply  dropped  the  missives  into  the 
box,  and  gave  the  traditional  double-knock,  and  quickly  walked 
away.  Again,  to  avoid  delay,  all  letters  not  prepaid  were 
charged  double  postage.  Eed  pillar-post  boxes  were  liberally 
erected  subsequently,  in  the  busiest  districts,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  sending  letters  to  the  Post  Offices.  As  Experience  watched 
this  movement,  she  kept  suggesting  improvements.  After  fifty 
years’  trial  in  the  British  dominions,  and  more  or  less  imitated 
by  all  the  civilised  nations  on  the  earth,  the  consensus  of  public 
opinion  must  doubtless  be,  that  Rowland  Hill’s  penny  postage 
scheme  has,  under  Providence,  conferred  enormous  benefits 
upon  mankind.  Government  at  this  time  made  Rowland  Hill 
Postmaster  General,  as  a reward  for  his  very  successful  scheme. 
But  when  a change  of  ministers  took  place,  he  was  removed 
from  this  highest  position,  to  that  of  the  Chief  Secretaryship. 
The  opposition  party  in  Parliament  resented  this  as  an  unjust 
act.  H.  Buss  happened  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
this  subject  was  being  debated,  and  he  heard  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
argument  in  support  of  this  ministerial  act ; that  he  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  but,  as  they  contended,  that 
the  Postmaster  General  filled  a position  of  great  political 
importance,  it  had  been  usual  with  every  ministry,  to  give  this 
high  appointment  to  one  of  their  own  party ; and  that  he, 
Rowland  Hill,  would  be  still  retained,  but  must  resign  the 
superior  title.  After  this  explanation,  the  ministers  adhered  to 
their  decision.  There  was,  of  course,  much  complaining  by  the 
opposition.  At  the  Stock  Exchange,  its  members  and  friends 
showed  their  high  appreciation  of  the  great  commercial  value 
of  this  surprisingly  successful  penny  postal  system,  by  subscrib- 
ing for,  and  presenting  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  with  their  cordial 
sympathies,  a purse  of  T20,000. 

It  was  a memorable  event  in  September,  1811,  when  the 
London  and  Brighton  railway  connected  the  metropolis  with 
the  seaside  town  of  Brighton.  It  was  not  only  the  most  direct, 
but  also  the  shortest  route  of  all  from  London  to  the  open  sea. 
For  the  student  in  geology,  this  line  was  in  many  respects, 
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the  ‘ most  interesting  cutting  ’ from  the  metropolis.  It  had 
already  been  shown  by  Lyell,  De  la  Beche,  Buckland,  and  other 
diligent  explorers  into  the  rocky  crust  of  our  planet  ; that  in 
the  indefinitely  long  ages  in  the  past,  when  the  materials  to 
constitute  the  earth  had  sufficiently  cooled  down  from  their 
nebulous  condition,  to  form  a solid  crust — the  primary  rock- 
system  ; and  the  aqueous  elements  in  the  atmosphere  had 
parted  with  enough  heat  to  condense  into  a liquid  state,  that  the 
inequalities  in  the  terrestrial  crust  would  be  occupied  by  water, 
more  or  less  at  a boiling  temperature.  Also,  that  these  con- 
ditions of  ardent  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  high  temperature 
of  the  sea  that  now  covered  the  crust,  would  be  eminently 
favourable  for  wearing  off,  by  attrition,  the  summits  of  the 
granitic  rocks.  Again,  that  this  ddbris,  so  worn  away,  would  be 
deposited  in  the  valleys,  and  by  subsequent  additions,  and  by 
the  alternate  elevations  and  depressions,  consequent  upon  the 
planet’s  internal  ardour,  become  converted  into  the  metamorphic 
and  sedimentary  rocks — in  the  long- away  future  of  the  stratified 
secondary  system  of  Geologists. 

In  this  long  interval,  the  earth  would  have  cooled  down 
sufficiently  to  permit  of  organic  life  being  created.  First,  the 
grass  of  the  field,  and  then  all  other  vegetables  suitable  for 
animal  food.  Second,  animal  life  of  all  kinds  was  created  for  the 
sustenance  of  each  other  in  the  seas  and  watery  coverings  of 
the  land.  Lastly,  man  was  formed,  and  permitted  by  the 
Almighty  to  have  control  over  all  other  created  things.  Moses 
was  divinely  prompted  to  describe  in  Genesis,  in  the  simplest 
and  most  condensed  form,  all  the  amazing  changes  which  the 
Creator  had  wrought  upon  the  earth,  from  its  nebulous  con- 
dition, until  the  placing  of  the  human  family  thereon,  as  six 
periods  of  a day  each. 

This  curt  account  was  sufficient  for  the  human  world  1,400  years 
b.c.  But  it  has  been  permitted  for  the  most  civilized  of  man- 
kind in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  unearth  the  fossilized  remains 
of  former  animals  and  plants — the  denizens  of  this  world  prior 
to  man  being  placed  thereon — and  for  Buckland  and  other 
geological  experts,  to  satisfy  the  ministers  of  Biblical  religion, 
and  all  intelligent  society,  and  also  with  the  sanction  of  the 
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most  exalted  Hebrew  scholars,  that  aeras  — so-called  days — were, 
in  truth,  epochs  of  immense,  hut  indefinite  duration. 

Thus  happily,  the  friction  caused  hy  geological  research 
against  the  honest  and  conscientious  scruples  of  the  well- 
intentioned  ministers  of  religion,  half  a century  ago,  has  been, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  finally  removed. 

The  London  and  Brighton  rail  was  laid  down  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  from  London  Bridge,  through  Surrey  and  Sussex 
to  Brighton.  The  greater  portion  of  this  site  had  been,  in  the 
remote  past,  covered  with  most  of  the  members  of  the  sedi- 
mentary stratified  deposits,  composing  the  secondary 
strata  topped  hy  the  chalk  formation,  1,000  feet  in  thickness,  and 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent.  Countless  millions  of  minute 
organisms  fulfilled  their  mission  of  existence — lived,  died, 
and  their  tiny  skeletons  were  pressed  together,  till  they 
hardened  into  a cretacious  foundation  for  succeeding  millions 
to  do  the  like.  And  so  on  and  on,  till  by  natural  laws,  (God’s 
will),  these  chalk  rocks  were  added  to  all  the  previous  formations, 
for  the  future  service  of  the  family  of  man.  By-and-by,  from 
upward  heaving  of  the  lower  secondary  rocks,  by  internal  heat, 
the  chalk  top  was  raised  and  raised,  and  worn  away  by  water 
and  atmospheric  action,  producing  the  members  of  the  tertiary 
strata ; including  quantities  of  flints — (silicified  sponges  or 
colonies  of  marine  insects,  which  constructed  and  lived  in  their 
spongy  mansions,  died  therein,  and  became  petrified). 

Travelling  from  London  by  the  rail  to  Brighton,  you  pass  over 
tertiary  strata,  till  about  Croydon,  when  you  enter  the  cuttings 
in  the  North  Downs,  the  chalk  range  stretching  from  Dover  to 
the  Midland  counties.  Next,  you  pass  over  the  lower  and  still 
lower  secondary  strata,  till  you  enter  the  South  Downs,  which 
here  terminate  at  the  sea.  From  what  has  been  described 
above,  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  north  and  south  ranges  of 
chalk  were,  before  the  upheaval  took  place,  connected  by  inter- 
vening chalk  with  each  other. 

When  this  railway  was  first  opened,  the  sections  of  the  rocks 
through  which  the  Lne  passed,  were  points  of  great  interest  to 
geological  students ; because  they  were  then  fresh  and  clean 
enough  to  display  the  characters  of  the  rocks.  Now,  after  fifty 
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years  of  exposure  to  the  weather,  they  have  become  moss- 
grown,  and  much  more  obscure. 

In  1841,  December  1st,  it  pleased  the  Divine  Will  to  call 
from  his  earthly  labours,  the  good  and  patriotic  Dr.  George 
Birkbeck.  In  early  life,  he  evinced  an  aptitude  for  scientific 
pursuits,  and  while  lecturing  at  the  Andersonian  University  in 
Glasgow,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  he  found  it  expedient  to  visit 
the  workshops  in  that  city,  in  order  to  direct  the  artisans  in  the 
construction  of  the  apparatus,  suitable  for  the  illustration  of  his 
lectures.  The  workmen  were  both  pleased  and  grateful  for  the 
scientific  explanations  afforded  by  the  lecturer,  in  answer  to 
their  questions  as  to  the  uses  of  the  instruments  they  were  con- 
structing, and  the  lecturer  took  such  an  interest  in  them,  that 
he  offered  to  give  them  a gratuitous  couise  of  lectures,  that 
might  be  very  serviceable  in  their  respective  callings.  His  first 
course  was  given  to  less  than  one  hundred  listeners,  but  his 
subsequent  courses  were  attended  by  so  many  hundreds,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  restrict  the  issue  of  the  tickets. 

This  experiment,  under  God’s  blessing,  proved  to  the  young 
doctor  what  power  for  good  he  possessed  by  scientific  teaching. 
It  also  showed  how,  amongst  the  working  classes,  the  appetite 
for  scientific  knowledge  could,  under  suitable  encouragement,  be 
rendered  easily  attainable.  It  also  satisfied  him  of  the  high 
value  of  technical  education  for  all  the  artisan  classes. 

With  these  feelings  and  experience,  when  Dr.  Birkbeck  came 
to  London,  although  actively  engaged  with  medical  duties,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  taking  a conspicuous  part  in  the  benevo- 
lent efforts,  that  were  now  being  made  by  the  friends  of  education, 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes,  by  means  of  evening  lectures,  and  by  schools, 
library  and  reading  rooms.  It  was  hoped  that  the  attractions 
offered  by  these  literary,  scientific  and  moral  assemblies,  would 
withdraw  the  more  thoughtful  and  prudent  youth,  from  ihe 
coarse  and  dangerous  fascinations  of  the  public- house  life. 

Two  public  meetings  were  convened  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1823.  On  each  occasion  the  audiences  were  so  enthusiastic, 
that  at  the  first,  several  hundreds  enrolled  their  names  for  mem- 
bership. At  the  second  meeting,  success  seemed  certain ; and 
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the  London  Mechanics’  Institution  was  established,  as  already 
stated  further  back.  To  start  it  and  build  a lecture  theatre,  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  was  required.  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who 
was  unanimously  elected  its  President,  very  liberally  advanced 
the  means. 

For  several  years  after  its  foundation,  the  president  gave 
courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  and 
very  frequently  presided  at  lectures  and  in  the  committee  room. 
His  family  were  often  present  at  the  lectures,  and  some  of  his 
children  availed  themselves  of  the  classes.  His  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Wm.  Lloyd  Birkbeck,  after  the  death  of  his  deeply  lamented 
father,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  funeral  of  this  very  highly  esteemed  and  venerable 
doctor,  the  procession  contained,  first,  the  mourning  coaches 
with  his  family  and  intimate  friends,  followed  by  fourteen 
coaches  which  held  members  of  the  London  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution, then  by  the  private  carriages  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  of 
many  other  friends  and  admirers ; forming  altogether  a very 
long  and  remarkable  cavalcade.  So  well  known  and  respected 
was  Dr.  Birkbeck,  that  as  the  procession  slowly  wended  its 
way  through  the  streets,  the  passers-by  were,  as  a rule,  observed 
to  lift  their  hats  as  a token  of  respect ; and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  cemetery,  a great  concourse  of  members  of  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institution  were  assembled  ; amongst  whom,  stand- 
ing bare-headed,  till  the  mourners  passed,  were  conspicuous 
the  tall  figures  of  the  brothers,  Messrs.  Foggo,  eminent  artists. 

It  happened  that  within  a week  of  the  burial  of  the  late  Pre- 
sident, H.  Buss’  name  was  on  the  Lecture  programme  for  the 
first  of  a course  of  three  lectures  on  the  ‘ Physical  Influence  of 
Water.’  The  first  twenty  minutes  of  this  discourse,  afforded 
him  a favourable  opportunity  of  recalling  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  to  the  noble  work  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  had  initiated 
and  accomplished,  by  his  skill  and  persevering  devotion  to  the 
means,  through  these  elevating  Institutions,  of  enabling  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  in  the  middle  and  working  classes,  to 
acquire  a more  rational  and  intellectual  entertainment  for  their 
evenings,  than  had  been  ever  before  attempted  ; certainly  in 
this  country. 
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Several  of  the  Committee  now  began  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  erecting  some  suitable  memorial  to  our  late  friend  and  Pre- 
sident, from  the  subscriptions  of  the  members  themselves.  H. 
Buss  having  artists  in  his  family,  was  requested  to  make  in- 
quiries. He  consulted  his  brother-in-law,  Alfred  Clint,  after- 
wards for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists.  Clint  advised  that  Buss  should,  with  himself,  see 
Foley,  a young  sculptor  of  eminent  ability,  who,  it  was  felt, 
would  he  sure,  (D.V.),  to  rise  to  an  R.A.  At  this  period  of 
Foley’s  life,  he  was  pleased  to  undertake  commissions  in  art  at 
a fractional  part  of  the  fee  he  would  expect,  when  his  fame 
should  be  established.  Some  idea  was  given  to  him  by  Buss  of 
the  probable  yield,  and  he  very  cheerfully  agreed  to  accept 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  produce  a profile  satisfactory  to  the 
doctor’s  family,  in  white  marble,  surrounded  by  black  marble, 
as  a life-size  medallion.  H.  Buss  was  appointed  treasurer.  He 
publicly  announced  the  scheme  after  two  or  three  lectures  in 
the  Hall.  The  necessary  amount  was  quickly  contributed.  The 
doctor’s  family  gave  all  necessary  assistance  to  Foley,  who 
executed  the  work  in  a reasonable  time.  The  medallion  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment  at  the  stage  of  the  Lecture 
Hall.  The  artist  was  paid,  and  the  accounts  audited  ; and 
this  very  beautiful  likeness  of  the  President  gave  complete 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

In  1845  W.  C.  Buss  retired  from  the  further  pursuit  of  en- 
graving ; transferring  his  business  and  stock  to  his  son  Henry. 

The  father  purchased  a house  in  Barnsbury,  on  the  north 
side  of  London.  Within  a twelvemonth  from  his  removal  to 
this  suburban  locality,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Buss  unfortunately  caught 
so  severe  a cold  that,  despite  all  treatment,  it  lapsed  into  acute 
bronchitis,  which,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  family  and  connex- 
ions, removed  her  from  them  to  her  spiritual  abode  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six. 
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1845 — 1858.  CORN  LAWS  REPEALED — WHITTINGTON  CLUB — BENEOWSKI, 
LECTURER,  PHRENOTYPICS  — TEACHER  — EXAMINATIONS  — KIRBY 
FAMILY — INCIDENTS  AT  BALL — ITS  RESULTS — CHANGE  OF  PROFES- 
SION— HOMCEOPATHY— HOSPITAL  WORK — TRACHEOTOMY — PREPAR- 
ING FOR  COLLEGE— ITS  DIPLOMA  GAINED — HALL  EXAMINATION — ITS 
LICENSE  GAINED— PARIS  MEDICAL  EXPERIENCE — PARIS-HYDRO- 
PATHY — DREADNOUGHTHOSPITAL-SHIP— IN  TREATY  FOR  APRACTICE. 


URING  the  time,  nearly  a quarter  of 
a century,  that  the  Continental 
States  were  exerting  their  utmost 
powders  to  keep  in  check  the  great 
French  successes ; many  of  the 
foreign  ports  were  shut  to  English 
commerce.  Accordingly,  the  British 
were  constrained  to  rely  much  more 
upon  home  resources  for  the  supply 
of  corn  and  other  kinds  of  food. 
The  consequent  high  price  of  wheat, 
&c.,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
bringing  more  land  into  cultivation 
for  cereal  crops  than  had,  up  to  this 
case.  Naturally,  the  landowners  approved  of 
and  aided  their  farmer-tenants  to  so  improve 
their  land,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  producing  corn  crops.  This 
was  good  for  both  the  owners  and  tenants  of  the  farms,  because, 
while  prices  ruled  so  high,  most  of  the  surplus,  beyond  the  cost 
{of  production,  passed  from  the  farmers  in  the  shape  of  advanced 
rents,  to  their  landlords.  The  wars  being  over,  and  the  foreign 
ports  being  now  open  to  all  customers,  corn  and  other  foods 
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poured  in  at  a much  cheaper  rate.  The  English  farmers,  with 
their  augmented  rents,  were  again  unable  to  compete  with  profit 
with  the  foreign  producer  ; so,  naturally  enough  appealed  to  the 
landholders  to  reduce  their  rents  ; the  latter,  however,  preferred 
to  still  enjoy  the  increased  rent,  and  persuaded  the  tenants 
that  it  would  do  quite  as  well  for  the  public,  and  very  much 
better  for  themselves  and  tenant-farmers,  just  to  put  a tax  upon 
all  foreign  corn — on  a sliding  scale,  so  that  in  very  favourable 
years,  when  English  crops  were  abundant  and  cheap,  the  import 
duty  should  be  low  ; but  when  the  harvests  were  deficient,  then 
the  duty  upon  the  imported  article  should  just  slide  up,  so  as  to 
enable  our  own  corn-producers  to  realise  an  adequate  profit. 
Well,  two  out  of  the  three  parties  to  this  economic  arrangement 
were  duly  satisfied.  The  third  party — the  public — failed  to 
enjoy  this  sliding-scale  boon,  since  they,  as  consumers,  had  to 
pay  a higher  price  for  their  food,  because  the  land  ownerpreferred 
adhering  to  his  augmented  rent.  Until  1832,  the  Parliament 
of  landowners  maintained  this  corn  duty  with  as  much  con- 
sciousness of  being  in  the  right,  as  would  the  proprietors  of  any 
other  very  large  industry  in  this  country,  if  they  could  only 
persuade  the  Legislature  to  confer  upon  them  a bounty,  by  taxing 
all  importations  of  a similar  industry,  admitted  from  foreign 
parts. 

The  greatest  Kepublic  in  the  world — the  United  States  of 
America — has  been  doing  this  ever  since  it  freed  itself  from 
British  control.  Many  manufactured  articles  in  the  United 
States  are  sold  at  a profit  of,  from  one  to  three  hundred  per 
cent,  above  what  similar  goods  could  be  purchased  at  in  Europe. 
Why  is  this  ? It  is  because  members  of  Congress  are  human. 
Because  humanity  knows  that  the  first  natural  law  is  self- 
preservation.  Because  members  of  Congress  in  a democracy 
prefer,  like  members  of  Parliament  in  an  old-fashioned 
monarchy,  to  take  first  care  of  No.  one.  Thus  it  is,  and  always 
will  be,  that  legislators,  in  all  else  very  good  and  patriotic 
citizens,  will  be  unable  to  refrain  from  improving  their  own 
position,  whenever  their  constituents  will  permit  of  this  being 
done  in  accordance  with  law. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  for  the  millions  of  tbe 
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manufacturing-classes  to  have  brought  about  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Tax,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  Party, 
who  by  wonderful  perseverance,  under  God’s  blessing,  had 
gained  the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  were  still  alive  and  vigilant. 

Cobden,  Bright,  and  their  coadjutors  in  the  great  anti-Corn 
law  crusade,  were  aided  by  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
magnates  with  the  sinews  of  war,  to  carry  on  again  a bloodless 
battle,  as  they  had  done  with  success  in  the  Reform  struggle  a 
dozen  years  back.  Again,  at  theatres,  public  halls,  and  in  the 
open  air,  meetings  were  held,  and  lectured  to  by  paid  clever 
agents  throughout  the  land.  The 'much-enlarged  constituencies 
now  insisted  on  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
pledging  themselves  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Anti- Corn  Tax 
Union.  It  was  hinted  at  by  lecturers,  and  also  in  pamphlets 
and  leaflets,  issued  broadcast,  that  the  working  classes  might 
on  a given  day,  withdraw  their  millions  of  deposits  in  savings’ 
banks.  The  Tory  landlords  having  pledged  themselves  to  tlieir 
tenant-farmers,  that  they  would  not  concede  the  corn-sliding 
scale,  were  intensely  disgusted  when  Sir  Robert  Peel — who 
saw  adequate  reasons  for  yielding — declared  the  intention  of  the 
; ministry  to  repeal  the  tax. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  how  the  Reform  Act  had  rendered  possible, 
the  passing  of  Bills,  which  could  now,  by  the  possession  of  a 
more  liberal  feeling  in  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, be  carried  to  a liberal-minded  monarch  for  her  signature; 
and  thus  justify  her  popularity,  as  had  been  the  case  with  her 
uncle,  William  the  Fourth,  on  his  acquiescence  with  the  passing 
t of  the  Reform  Act. 

H.  Buss  moved  to  the  West-end  of  London  after  his  father’s 
retirement,  and  for  several  years  successfully  pursued  engraving. 
In  1851,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Artists’  Amicable 
' Fund,  in  which  he  continued  till  he  changed  his  profession. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Whittington  Club — held  in 
the  old  ‘ Crown  and  Anchor  ’ tavern  in  the  Strand,  he  became  a 
member  thereof.  Both  sexes  were  eligible  for  membership  on 
satisfactory  introductions.  It  was  a large  establishment  with 
■ splendid  rooms.  Drawing-room  entertainments  were  provided, 
lectures  of  the  best  quality,  and  also  music  and  artistic  classes 
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were  established.  Monthly  balls  were  held  in  the  large  hall,  to 
which  friends  of  members  only,  could  secure  the  tickets  of 
admission.  These  balls  were  very  well  organised,  and  were 
highly  appreciated,  and  terminated  as  a rule,  at  midnight.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  it  combined  all  the  best  features  of  a Social 
Club,  with  the  most  approved  literary  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  It  proved  a source  of  very  great  enjoyment  to 
most  of  its  members,  for  the  very  easily- provided,  agreeable 
reunions,  which  the  social  nature  of  the  Club  called  into 
existence. 

Many  journalists  and  other  literary  men,  as  well  as  musicians 
and  actors,  were  amongst  its  members,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Charles  Dickens,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Alderman  Mechi,  and 
others. 

Here  then,  was  in  actual  existence  in  this  Whittington  Club, 
the  very  bectn-ideal  of  an  educating,  enjoyable  association,  where 
the  respectable  middle  classes  might  with  great  confidence, 
introduce  their  wives  and  families  to  each  other ; and,  by  reason 
of  co-operation,  at  a moderate  rate ; and  with  the  same  security 
as  though  they  severally  entertained  each  other  at  much  greater 
cost,  at  their  respective  homes. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  ideal  which  Mr.  Walter  Besant  had  so 
cleverly  depicted  in  his  able  novel  of  ‘ All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men.’  Only,  the  middle  classes  were  able  to  pay  adequately 
for  their  entertainments ; while  the  working-classes  needed 
extraneous  assistance  to  place  similar  enjoyments  and  blessings 
within  their  reach.  How  gratifying  it  must  now  be  to  Mr. 
Besant,  that  his  prophetic  fore- shadowing  of  this  aid,  has  verily 
led  up  to  such  substantial  and  highly  favourable  results,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  poorer  brethren,  by  the  opening  of  a People’s 
Palace. 

At  what  period  of  man’s  recorded  history,  was  emulation 
more  rife  for  recognising  and  seeking  to  relieve  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  indigent,  than  at  the  present  time — the  closing 
days  of  1890  ? Lady  Bountifuls  and  beneficent  squires  have 
always  existed ; but  they  were  isolated  cases.  Now,  all  large 
towns  and  most  parishes  in  this  country,  have  their  educational 
institutions,  free  libraries,  and  baths.  The  clergy  of  all  denom* 
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inations.  unite  more  or  less,  in  the  formation  of  Dorcas  and 
Mothers’  meetings,  bazaars  and  varied  entertainments ; and  for 
providing  homes,  food,  clothing  and  numerous  comforts  for  the 
necessitous.  Let  us  not  call  it  a fashion,  but  a Divine  stimulus, 
that  is  thus  prompting  the  upper  and  middle- classes  to  befriend 
the  indigent.  The  greatest  outcome  of  this  charitable  move- 
ment, is  the  grand  wide-spreading  scheme  of  the  Salvation  Army ; 
which,  if,  as  Archdeacon  Farrar  suggests,  ‘ God  be  with  it,  will 
be  crowned  Avith  success  ! ’ 

About  this  period,  1848,  the  Polish  Patriots,  failing  in  another 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  Russian  yoke,  were,  in  order  to  avert 
the  consequent  Russian  punishment  for  their  rebellious  conduct, 
constrained  to  emigrate  from  Poland. 

Major  Beneowski,  as  Avell  as  many  others,  fled  to  England; 
where  they  were  protected,  so  long  as  they  kept  aloof  from  mixing 
up  with  any  rebellious  societies  in  the  land  of  their  protection. 
Unfortunately  for  Beneowski,  he  sided  with  the  Chartists,  and 
committed  himself  by  making  treasonable  speeches  on  their 
behalf.  For  this  unwise  conduct  the  Government  wanted  him. 
Thus  it  became  necessary  for  the  major  to  suddenly  absent 
himself  on  the  Chartist  collapse.  He  got  away  to  the  United 
States.  After  some  time,  he  recognized  the  pitiful  mistake  that 
he  had  made.  He  stated  to  the  representatives  of  the  British 
authorities,  his  great  regret  for  his  former  folly.  The  Govern- 
ment generously  forgave  him,  and  sanctioned  his  return  to 
England. 

He  now  prudently  abandoned  politics,  and  essayed  to 
maintain  himself,  by  lecturing  and  teaching  his  system  of 
artificial  memory.  This  he  designated  Phrenotypics — or  brain 
printing. 

In  developing  his  system  at  the  London  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion, he  asserted  that  people  naturally  endowed  with  the  best 
memories,  could  call  up  at  will,  the  majority  of  the  important 
things  which  they  wished  to  revive — this  Avas  remembrance. 
But  that  others,  less  gifted,  had  to  associate  the  subject  that 
they  Avished  to  recall  in  the  future,  with  some  other  idea  ; and 
by  this  aid  they  impressed  on  the  brain  the  first  subject,  which 
was,  therefore,  recollection. 
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In  his  first  lecture,  before  unfolding  his  system,  he  requested 
the  president  to  open  a copy  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  at  any  part,  and 
tell  him  the  number  of  the  page  at  left  hand  top,  and  he  would 
recite  the  corresponding  line ; and  again,  for  the  president  to 
open  the  same  book  anywhere,  and  give  him  the  left- 
hand  top  word,  and  he  would  tell  the  number  of  the  page, 
and  the  line  at  top  as  well.  This  was  quite  accurately 

accomplished. 

Then  he  displayed  his  facility  of  learning  foreign  nouns  and 
verbs,  which  were  suggested  at  random.  To  them,  ideal  endings 
were  affixed,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  their  declensions  and 
conjugations.  These  most  awkward-looking  examples,  after 
being  gazed  at  only  while  they  were  written  on  the  board,  he 
correctly  rendered  with  all  their  inflexions. 

He  next  asked  for  figures  to  be  inscribed  on  the  board,  four 
in  a line,  with  the  sum  of  the  four  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
line.  A second  line  of  figures  under  the  first,  and  so  on  for  five 
lines  of  figures  with,  in  all  cases,  the  sum  of  each  line  affixed  to 
their  respective  endings.  Then  the  whole  of  these  sums  were 
added  together  into  one  total.  Well,  without  gazing  on  the 
board  beyond  the  time  when  the  column  was  finished,  he  first 
repeated  each  figure  in  each  line,  with  their  sums  when  added 
together ; and  then  gave  accurately,  the  sum  total  of  the  entire 
column  of  figures. 

To  the  audience  it  seemed  amazing,  that  anyone  could  charge 
his  brain  with  such  a heap  of  figures,  and  repeat  their  several 
additions  into  so  grand  a total. 

His  discourse  with  its  illustrations  was  a great  success.  At 
its  conclusion  H.  Buss,  who  sat  in  the  committee-box,  was 
quickly  on  the  platform,  followed  by  many  other-  members,  all 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  lecturer  could  teach  this  system  to 
others,  so  that  they  also  could  accomplish  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  him.  The  answer  was  yes ; if  they  possessed  only 
ordinary  intelligence.  Immediately  a class  was  formed.  The 
class  met  at  Beneowski’s  house.  In  about  a dozen  lessons  they 
acquired  his  system. 

Rule  1st.  All  notions  must  be  either  familiar  or  unfamiliar. 

Rule  2nd.  By  associating  something  else  with  an  unfamiliar 
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notion,  it  might  be  made  more  familiar,  and  then  could  be  re- 
collected. 

Numerical  figures,  as  a rule,  are  very  unfamiliar;  but  by 
changing  the  numerals  one  to  ten  into  the  consonants  of  the 
alphabet,  they  are  very  readily  converted  into  words.  This  was 
very  easily  acquired. 

1 Localities  are  useful  for  fixing  chronological  dates  and  other 
studies.  A furnished  habitation  of  ten  rooms  may  afford  100 
or  1,000  localities,  depending  upon  whether  each  room  be  de- 
signed to  have  affixed  to  it  ten  or  100  facts  to  recollect.  Or  the 
streets  in  a neighbourhood  may  be  selected  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Or  a book  full  of  remarkable  sketches  may  be  so  systema- 
tised, as  to  serve  as  pegs  whereon  to  hang  facts. 

Such,  then,  is  the  chief  machinery  to  be  learnt  for  artificial 
memory-display.  It  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  with  moderate 
perseverance. 

After  the  first  class  had  learnt  the  system,  other  classes  were 
taught.  By  and  bye,  Beneowski  proposed  to  have  a public  ex- 
amination in  the  theatre  of  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution. 
He  formed  two  groups,  the  first — seniors;  the  second — juniors, 
taught  in  subsequent  classes.  The  most  successful  were  to  be 
prize-winners.  He  selected  similar  subjects  for  examination 
to  those  that  he  had  introduced  in  his  lecture. 

1st.  Arbitrary  endings  to  Latin  and  French  declensions  and 
conjugations. 

2nd.  Blocks  of  figures  to  be  recollected  and  added  together 
into  totals. 

3rd.  Elementary  bodies  with  their  chemical  equivalents. 

4th.  Sixty  words,  selected  by  the  Chairman,  written  on  the 
board,  and  numbered  from  one  to  sixty. 

The  pupils,  who  chose  to  compete,  were  appointed  to  the 
subjects  they  preferred.  The  juniors  having  half  the  task  to 
perform.  The  seniors  doing  the  entire  task. 

The  sixty- word  task  was  given  to  a senior  (Buss),  and  half 
the  work,  that  is  thirty  words,  to  a junior.  All  the  candidates 
were  allowed  to  face  the  board  while  the  examples  were  written, 
and  afterwards,  also,  till  a tliree-minute  sand-glass  had  run 
down.  Then  time  was  up.  They  all  showed,  apparently, 
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surprising  memories.  The  most  successful  winning  the 
prizes. 

The  fourth  task  of  sixty  words  was  arranged  in  six  columns 
of  ten  each.  A junior  recollected  enough  of  the  thirty  words 
appointed  to  him,  to  gain  a prize. 

H.  Buss  was  all  this  time  associating  each  word  with  its 
number,  and  w7hen  the  junior  had  finished,  he  was  allowed 
another  run-down  of  sand-glass,  because  he  had  to  commit  to 
memory  sixty  words.  When  called  upon  to  face  the  audience 
he  shut  his  eyes  to  concentrate  attention,  and  ran  through 
mentally  each  figure,  and  audibly  each  word  attached  to  it.  It 
was  somewhat  difficult  for  the  major  to  restrain  the  audience’s 
impatience.  In  their  simplicity,  they  imagined  that  it  was 
amazingly  clever  for  the  competitors  to  answer  so  promptly  as 
they  had  done,  especially  the  sixty- word  task.  The  cheering 
was  immense,  and  much  time  was  used  up  before  it  could  be 
checked.  The  teacher  now  asked  Buss  if  he  could  repeat  them 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  latter  did  so  ; but  before  he 
reached  halfway  up,  the  applause  burst  out  again,  so  that  the 
major  signalled  him  to  stop,  and  thus  hushed  the  immoderate 
cheering.  One  more  question,  Can  you  answer  them  if  dodged 
about  ? Yes.  A few  words  were  selected.  Buss  gave  their 
numbers.  Other  numbers  were  called,  and  their  associated 
words  he  named.  Beneowski  now  beckoned  him  off  the  platform, 
and  so  quelled  the  tumult,  which  was  the  greater  because  of  the 
theatre  being  over  full  of  members  and  their  friends. 

The  prizes  were  daguerreotyped  portraits  of  the  winners,  taken 
at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  costing  25s.  each. 

This  very  successful  examination  of  the  major’s  pupils  was  an 
undoubted  source  of  profit  to  him  ; for  numerous  classes  were 
afterwards  formed,  which  went  on  for  a considerable  time.  He 
made  overtures  to  H.  Buss  to  join  him  and  assist  him  by  lectur- 
ing on,  and  by  teaching  his  system  of  plirenotypics.  H.  Buss, 
however,  declined  to  change  his  profession  except  for  that  of 
surgery. 

Did  H.  Buss  use  it  afterwards?  Yes.  He  familiarised  him- 
self with  certain  localities  which  formed  a mental  table  of  dates, 
reaching  from  creation  to  the  present  time ; and  as  he  studied 
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through  ancient  and  modern  history,  he  associated  its  chief 
events  with  his  own  mental  chronological  table. 

Further  on  when,  under  Providence,  he  changed  his  profes- 
sion for  that  of  medicine,  he  so  used  phrenotypics  as  to  obtain 
in  the  competitive  examinations  at  the  hospital,  five  special 
Certificates  of  Merit.  He  also  availed  himself  of  artificial 
memory  in  his  pass  examinations  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews for  the  M.D.  degree. 

Professor  Wheatstone,  in  1838,  was  perfecting  his  apparatus 
for  electric  telegraphy  at  the  Museum  of  the  London  University. 
Mr.  Kirby,  a scientific  practician,  had  been  giving  popular  lec- 
tures on  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  Industrial  Arts, 
as  well  as  a great  motive  force  in  the  propulsion  of  vehicles  on 
land  and  water.  Mr.  Kirby  was  appointed  to  the  curatorship 
of  the  above  museum,  and  greatly  aided  the  professor  in  the 
construction  of  his  electric  telegraphs.  Kirby  was  assisted  by 
one  of  his  sons  in  this  new  branch  of  business.  Kirby  retained 
this  position  till  his  death.  His  son  continuing  the  work.  Mrs. 
Kirby  had  died  many  years  before,  and  left  behind  her  a large 
family,  who  were  all  very  worthy  and  intelligent.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Charlotte,  had  been  for  several  years  on  visiting 
terms  with  the  Buss  family  circle,  and  was  up  to  the  date  of 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Buss’  death,  living  in  her  household  as  friend  and 
companion.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  duties  of  housekeeping 
now  devolved  upon  Miss  Kirby,  which,  naturally  enough,  in  due 
time,  resulted  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  the  family,  in  her 
becoming  the  second  wife  of  their  father.  So  worthily  did  she 
fulfil  her  wifely  duties,  as  to  enable  her  husband  to  live  on 
happily  for  twenty- six  years,  and  pass  away  to  a much  more 
lovable  existence  with  no  other  disease  than  old  age  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year. 

One  of  Charles  Buss’  children,  Ellen,  had  been,  after  the 
death  of  her  mother,  brought  up  at  her  grandfather’s.  She 
ultimately  became  the  wife  of  J.  H.  McMahon,  a clerk  in  the 
foreign  department  of  the  Post  Office.  The  married  couple 
abode  with  the  grandfather  till  his  death  in  1871.  Then  the 
house  was  parted  with,  and  the  McMahons  settled  at  Norbiton. 
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The  widow  of  W.  C.  Buss  preferred  to  live  with  them.  For 
fifteen  years  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  with  this 
family,  and  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  all  its  branches  for 
her  amiable  qualities ; and  in  her  seventy-first  year,  sweetly  and 
peaceably  passed  away  to  join  the  great  army  of  the  redeemed 
in  heaven. 

This  year,  1854,  was  remarkable  for  two  incidents,  which, 
under  Divine  aid,  affected  H.  Buss’  future  career  in  life.  The 
first  was  the  Psychological  fact  of  the  presence  to  him,  in  a 
dream,  of  his  sister’s  spirit  (Mrs.  Alfred  Clint)  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  at  his  bedside,  5 a.m.  on  Whitsunday,  1854  ; as 
previously  described  in  Chapter  3rd. 

The  second  incident  was  a conversation  which  he  held  with 
a lady,  while  standing  up  with  her  in  a quadrille  at  one  of  the 
monthly  balls  at  the  Whittington  Club  ; he  expressed  his 
wonder  that  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  not  possessing  either 
the  military  genius  or  the  great  administrative  power  of  his 
uncle,  the  first  Napoleon,  should  have  been  deemed  worthy  to 
be  elected  by  the  French  nation  as  their  second  emperor. 

Before  the  dance  commenced,  the  lady,  Mrs.  P (wife  of  a 

member),  replied  that  she  believed  that  any  man  of  fair  educa- 
tion, judgment,  good  character,  sound  common-sense,  self-denial, 
with  health  and  indomitable  perseverance,  might,  with  God’s 
blessing,  move  up  and  up  in  the  social  scale,  till  he  reached  to 
almost  any  position  to  which  he  aspired.  But  certainly  not  so 
with  women.  When  an  interval  occurred  in  the  quadrille,  he 
quoted  Leicester’s  writing  on  the  window  at  Kenilworth,  ‘ Fain 
would  I climb  but  that  I fear  to  fall.'  The  dance  recommenced, 
and  at  the  next  interval,  the  lady  replied,  ‘ He  that  hath  fear 
doth  ill  to  climb  at  alt.’  The  quadrille  ended.  He  conducted 
his  partner  to  her  seat,  thanking  her  for  the  pleasure  of 
her  company,  and  especially  for  the  advice  she  had 
tendered  him.  The  lady  smiled,  and  seemed  to  wonder 
what  advice  she  had  given  him  that  merited  such  an 
acknowledgment. 

H.  Buss  was  also  surprised  at  the  tenacity  with  which  these 
two  lines  occupied  his  mind.  They  were  continually  repeating 
themselves. 
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‘ Fain  would  I climb  but  that  I fear  to  fall,’ 
and  Elizabeth’s  alleged  reply  thereto — 

‘ He  that  hath  fear,  doth  ill  to  climb  at  all.’ 

When  he  reached  his  home  it  was  just  the  same.  Certainly 
there  was  a moral  underlying  each  line.  He  walked  about  his 
room  reviewing  his  position  and  affairs.  Was  the  event 
providential  ? If  so,  was  it  given  to  him  as  a prompting  or  as 
a warning  ? This  question  was  very  important  to  settle.  He 
could  not  at  this  time  decide  in  his  own  mind,  in  which  way  he 
was  to  receive  it.  So  he  resolved  to  act  as  heretofore — retire 
to  rest  and  sleep  upon  it,  ask  his  heavenly  Father  to  aid  his 
decision. 

Certainly  the  night  passed,  and  the  morning  came  without 
any  sure  indication  that  the  incident  was  a prompting  of  Divine 
aid  ; unless,  indeed,  it  were  a warning,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  he  should  climb  at  once,  unless  he  really  feared  to 
fall! 

Well,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  this  latter  view  of  his 
position  ; and  fairly  and  honestly  to  face  the  responsibilities 
involved  in  thus  changing  his  profession.  He  resolved  to  take 
some  medical  counsel  now,  as  to  the  cost  to  be  incurred,  and 
the  time  to  be  given  to  effect  the  change.  He  visited  his  friend 
Dr.  Hancorn,  then  in  practice  in  "Bishopsgate  Street,  and  laid 
before  him  all  necessary  particulars,  as  to  means  and 
capabilities  in  reply  to  the  doctor’s  questions.  The  latter  urged 
him  to  make  the  climb.  A member  of  the  club,  Dr.  Wildbore, 
on  being  consulted,  asked  H.  Buss  to  dine  with  him,  and  chat 
over  the  affair.  His  advice  was,  after  his  queries  were  replied 
to,  ‘ Fling  away  fear,  begin  the  climb,  and  ask  the  Lord  to  give 
you  the  needed  aid  to  complete  it. 

The  females  in  the  Buss  family  expressed  themselves  delighted 
at  the  proposed  change,  and  predicted  success.  Not  so  his 
father  and  brothers.  They  highly  disapproved  of  such  a risk. 
The  father  especially,  after  giving  up  the  engraving  to  his  son 
and  finding  him  prosper,  was  very  muc'i  displeased  at  the  sug- 
gested change  of  profession. 

H.  Buss  arranged  with  his  eldest  assistant  to  succeed  him  in 
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the  engraving  business,  and  watched  his  progress  for  at  least 
twelve  months. 

In  October  of  this  year,  1854,  he  entered  as  a student  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital ; went  earnestly  into  the  work  of  the  medical 
tyro— taking  notes  of  all  the  lectures  he  heard— watching  the 
clinical  practice  in  the  wards — busied  himself  with  the  post- 
mortems— and  in  due  time,  became  noticed  by  the  chiefs  for 
his  diligence, — assisted  in  the  treatment  of  the  out-patients  ; 
and  was,  after  gaining  more  experience,  entrusted  occasionally 
with  post-mortems. 

Before  becoming  a student,  he  had  entertained  serious 
thoughts  that,  after  qualifying,  he  would  practise  Homoeopathy, 
in  consequence  of  having  studied  the  literature  on  this  subject. 
Marmaduke  Sampson  in  1848,  wrote  ‘ On  Truths  and  their 
Keception  in  Relation  to  Homoeopathy.’  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  scholarly  and  convincing  work  that  has  appeared  on  this 
subject.  He  pointed  out  very  ably,  that  all  the  most  new 
vital  truths  that  had  been  announced  from  the  time  of 
Pythagoras,  of  our  Saviour,  of  Columbus,  Galileo,  Copernicus, 
Harvey,  Jenner,  Mesmer,  and  others,  had  always  been  met  with 
stern  opposition  and  disbelief  by  the  established  professors  of 
Religion,  Science,  Politics,  Medicine,  &c.  This  is  quite  true 
and  will  so  continue.  All  professors  in  possession  of  places  of 
honour  and  emolument,  are  of  all  others,  most  unready  to 
unlearn  their  favourite  theories  and  to  adopt  the  new  ones. 
With  this  belief,  H.  Buss  entered  on  the  studies  of  hospital 
training  ; but  with  three  months’  experience  in  the  clinical 
wards,  surgical  and  medical,  he  was  surprised  and  delighted  to 
witness  how  promptly  and  kindly,  as  a rule,  the  patients  were 
treated  and  quickly  cured.  Despite  the  contemptuous  way  in 
which  Allopathic  professors  are  alluded  to,  in  many  Homoeo- 
pathic works,  many  of  whose  authors  have  had  no  personal 
experience  of  surgical  and  medical  treatment ; H.  Buss  now 
entertained  no  desire  to  attempt  further  Homoeopathic  study, 
but  was  quite  satisfied  to  continue  to  work  on  the  lines  followed 
at  other  hospitals  that  he  visited,  as  well  as  at  the  Middlesex. 
The  opinion  thus  formed,  remained  with  him  after  obtaining 
his  qualifications.  It  was  not  that  he  disbelieved  in  the  theory 
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of  ‘ Similia  similibus  curantur ’ in  a great  many  cases ; but 
because  it  was  much  more  limited  in  its  scope.  The  Allopath 
has  a far  wider  range  of  action.  He  may  avail  himself  of  every 
legitimate  means  to  cure  in  the  quickest  manner,  without  being 
strictly  tied  to  any  particular  Pathy. 

H.  Buss  attended  all  the  lectures  that  were  needed  for  first 
year  students,  and  in  the  intervals  found  time  to  prosecute  the 
necessary  dissections.  While  thus  employed,  one  of  the 
lecturers  reminded  him  that  a competition  for  the  Anatomical 
prizes  was  near  at  hand.  Would  he,  H.  Buss,  go  in  for  it? 
H.  Buss  thought  not,  as  first  year  men  were  less  likely  to 
succeed  than  second  and  third  year  students.  This  the  lecturer 
admitted,  at  the  same  time  advised  him  to  go  in  and  try  his 
best,  not  to  expect  to  win  a prize,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
cipline, and  also  because  the  teachers  were  pleased  to  witness 
the  willing  earnestness  of  the  pupils.  H.  Buss  acknowledged 
the  reasonableness  of  this,  and  promised  acquiescence.  He 
engaged  in  the  competition  with  the  result,  much  to  his  own 
surprise  and  that  of  many  other  first  year  men,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a third-class  prize-certificate  ! 

In  October  1855,  H.  Buss,  now  a second  year  student,  was 
appointed  Clinical  clerk  to  Dr.  Francis  Hawkins.  His  duties 
were  to  assist  his  chief  in  taking  in  cases.  To  visit  these 
periodically  in  their  several  wards.  To  record  their  treatment, 
and  to  aid  in  carrying  this  out,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  the  physician. 

Being  occupied  with  post-mortem  and  dissection  work  at  the 
close  of  this  year,  he  had  a crop  of  flat,  big  boils,  showing  that 
he  had  some  blood-poisoning  in  his  system.  The  medical  staff 
requested  him  to  relinquish  for  a time  all  hospital  duties,  and 
get  away  to  the  sea-side.  In  accordance  with  this  advice  he 
spent  the  Christmas  week,  with  two  of  his  nieces,  Frances  and 
Maria  Buss,  at  Dover.  The  sea-air  with  the  treatment 
employed,  so  much  improved  his  health  that  he  was  enabled  to 
return  to  his  hospital  work.  He  carried  on  these  duties  till  the 
end  of  the  winter  course,  then  spent  a week  or  two  with  benefit 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

H.  Buss,  with  a few  others  of  the  more  advanced  students, 
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was  occasionally  asked  to  prescribe  for  applicants  at  the  out- 
patients’ wards,  during  the  necessary  absence  of  the  chiefs.  In 
this  way,  a great  deal  of  experience  is  acquired  by  the  second 
and  third  year  men — preparing  them  for  the  future  re- 
sponsibilities of  active  practice  on  their  own  account. 

On  May  22nd,  1856,  the  Hospital  prizes  were  distributed. 
Lord  John  Eussell  on  this  occasion  kindly  presented  them  to  the 
winners.  H.  Buss  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  his  Lord- 
ship’s hands,  three  certificate-prizes,  which  came  to  his  share. 

In  July  1856,  H.  Buss  was  appointed  4 Dresser  ’ to  Mr. 
Charles  Moore,  one  of  the  chief  surgeons.  In  this  post,  his  duties 
led  him  to  the  bedside  of  a surgeon’s  patients,  instead  of  those  of  a 
physician’s — as  was  the  case  when  he  acted  as  clinical  clerk  to 
Dr.  Hawkins.  It,  of  course,  left  less  time  for  attending  to 
lectures  and  dissections.  He  was  expected  to  dine  at  the 
Hospital  table  with  the  other  dressers,  house  surgeons,  the 
Matron  and  other  officials. 

Later  on,  during  the  holiday  taken  by  one  of  the  c house  ’ 
surgeons,  H.  Buss  filled  this  post,  which  introduced  him  to 
hospital  night-work,  as  well  as  day-duties — having  to  sleep  in 
the  hospital. 

On  one  occasion,  H.  Buss  was  called  up  shortly  after  midnight 
to  a case  of  Laryngitis,  (inflammation  of  the  Larynx).  The 
senior  surgeon,  Mr.  Shaw,  in  order  to  save  the  patient’s  life 
had  operated  for  Tracheotomy ; and  had  introduced  through  an 
opening  he  made  in  the  wind-pipe,  a silver  tube — thus  enabling 
the  patient  to  breathe ; (similar  to  the  subsequent  case,  but 
without  cancer,  of  the  late  German  Emperor).  The  nurse  had 
removed  the  tube  in  order  to  cleanse  it ; but  failing  to  reintro- 
duce it,  had  hastened  up  to  H.  Buss  to  come  at  once  to  the 
patient.  He  found  her  struggling  for  breath,  and  he  gently 
humoured  the  silver  tube — now  clean  and  oiled — into  the 
trachea.  The  heart  was  still  beating,  so  that  if  respiration 
could  be  restored,  her  life,  D.  V.,  might  be  further  prolonged. 
With  the  nurse’s  aid,  he  now  began  artificial  respiration.  The 
senior  ‘ house  ’ surgeon  joined  them  at  this  critical  stage.  He 
took  in  the  situation  at  a glance.  Does  her  heart  still  beat  ? 
Yes,  then  persevere,  Buss,  you  still  press  upon  the  abdomen  and 
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I will  elevate  the  arms.  An  occasional  gasp  gave  a promise  of 
ultimate  success.  Then  the  gasping  became  more  frequent  and 
somewhat  regular.  Within  thirty  minutes,  by  persevering  with 
the  artificial  respiration,  air  became  inspired  into  the  lungs,  and 
was  also  expired  through  the  tube.  It  was  still  necessary  to 
aid  the  breathing  artificially,  whenever  the  natural  respiration 
hesitated.  In  about  one  hour  this  desirable  end  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  chest  rose  and  fell  naturally.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, that  during  the  cessation  of  breathing,  the  venous  blood, 
in  its  circulation  through  the  lungs,  had  failed  to  part  with 
carbon  in  exchange  for  oxygen.  Thus  the  entire  vital  fluid  was 
overdosed  with  venous  or  blue  blood.  This  was  manifested  by 
the  unnatural  blue  colour  of  her  skin.  Although  unconscious, 
she  now  suffered  great  pain  from  the  increased  heart’s  action, 
forcing  this  unhealthy  blood  through  the  congested  vessels. 

While  all  this  was  being  done  for  the  poor  sufferer,  it  seemed 
that  the  night-hospital  porter  had  been  sending  off  cabs  to  fetch 
two  or  three  of  the  senior  surgeons  from  their  homes  and  beds. 
It  was  an  important  case,  and  these  gentlemen  preferred  to  be 
present  in  the  event  of  such  a crisis  occurring.  The  consulta- 
tion resulted  in  Mr.  Shaw  (fetched  from  Hampstead),  agreeing 
to  widen  the  tracheal  opening,  and  to  maintain  therein  a larger 
silver  canula,  until  the  congested  condition  of  the  Larynx 
could  be  removed  ; so  as  to  permit  of  a free  passage  of  air 
through  the  trachea  and  Larynx  as  well. 

The  blueness  of  the  skin  and  the  pain  endured  by  the  poor 
patient’s  struggles  for  return  of  life,  gradually  subsided  as  the 
lungs  regained  their  normal  action,  of  sending  healthy  blood 
through  the  heart  for  the  general  circulation.  She  recovered. 

The  three  years’  curriculum  terminated  for  H.  Buss  in  the 
spring  of  1857.  So,  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  attending 
the  Lectures,  he  had  more  time  on  his  hands  to  prepare  for  his 
examination  at  the  college,  and  for  augmenting  his  clinical  ex- 
perience in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  He  was  frequently  asked 
to  act  as  ‘ locum  tenens  ’ for  the  other  dressers  and  clinical 
clerks.  Thus  he  occasionally  acted  in  this  capacity  for  some 
of  the  surgeons  and  physicians.  He  at  this  time,  obliged  his 
friend  Dr.  Tayler,  by  taking  charge  of  his  practice,  while  the 
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latter  paid  a visit  to  Jersey — thus  gradually  acquiring  experi- 
ence of  the  responsibilities  of  assuming  the  sole  treatment  of 
patients. 

Any  medical  student,  who  is  honest  to  himself,  and  to  his 
relatives  that  maintain  him,  during  his  hospital  studies ; and 
who  is  possessed  of  a suitable  education,  with  average  mental 
ability,  perseverance  and  diligence ; and  also  with  faith  in  Divine 
aid,  when  earnestly  asked  for  ought,  in  the  three  years’ 
curriculum,  at  a large  hospital,  to  have  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  and  experience,  to  have  attained  the  standard,  ex- 
pected at  the  Hall  and  College  examinations,  for  obtaining  their 
Licence  and  Diploma. 

In  May  1857,  H.  Buss  after  giving  due  notice,  and  paying  the 
fee  of  £22,  for  the  privilege  of  being  examined  at  the 
College,  presented  himself  as  a candidate  for  its  Diploma.  The 
Court  of  Examiners  met  in  the  evening.  The  candidates  were 
ushered  into  a room,  where  they  were  regaled  with  a nerve- 
quieting  repast  of  muffins  and  tea.  Four  men  at  a time  were 
admitted  to  the  Court.  At  8.80,  H.  Buss  went  in — a hopeful 
student,  and  at  10.15,  quitted  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
a legally  qualified  member  thereof. 

He  passed  easily,  and  felt  that  he  had  done  so  to  tbe’satisfac- 
tion  of  the  distinguished  Surgeons  who  examined,  and  certainly 
with  great  pleasure  to  himself. 

Before  they  were  dismissed,  the  President  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  honourable  profession  to  which  they  had  just  been 
admitted — that  they  would  severally  be  required  to  avoid  in 
their  future  conduct,  all  quackery  and  secret  practices  ; and  so 
to  work  through  their  professional  career,  as  would  best 
sustain  their  own  credit  as  gentlemen,  and  maintain  the 
honourable  traditions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England. 

When  H.  Buss  quitted  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  walked  on 
quickly  to  his  father’s  house  in  Barnsbury  Park,  failing  to 
realise  at  present,  what  a very  great  benefit  he  had  just  acquired. 
When  he  told  his  father  of  the  fact  that  he  had  become  a verit- 
able Surgeon,  the  old  gentleman  appeared  to  be  dazed,  that  his 
son  Plenry,  should  have  changed  from  an  engraver  to  a member 
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of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  But  he  was  really  glad  now  to 
appreciate  his  son’s  success. 

It  was  not  till  H.  Buss  had  slept  upon  it,  that  he  himself 
could  fully  realise  the  importance  of  the  change.  How  sincerely 
grateful  he  felt  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  who  had  so  mercifully 
sustained  him  mentally  and  physically,  for  over  three  years 
through  so  many  risks  and  difficulties,  to  so  successful  an  issue  ! 
How  easily  he  could  now  recognise,  that  the  devotion  of  his 
adolescence  and  early  manhood,  to  the  acquisition  of  suitable 
studies  at  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution  and  elsewhere, 
was  the  ladder  up  which,  under  Providence,  he  had  climbed  to 
reach  the  much  improved  position  which  he  now  occupied. 

Wishing  to  pass  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  before  he  paid  his  in- 
tended visit  to  Paris,  in  order  to  acquire  experience  of  their 
famous  medical  schools  and  Hospitals  ; he  now  looked  up  the 
subjects  that  pertained  to  such  examination  ; and  was  criticised 
by  a competent  judge,  who  assured  him  that  he  was  fit  to  go 
up. 

He  gave  the  usual  notice,  and  paid  the  fee,  went  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  was  called  by  name,  and  desired  to  sit  down  by  the 
side  of  a middle-aged,  slightly  built,  good-natured  looking 
gentleman.  The  latter  opened  the  Latin  Pharmacopoeia  and 
pointed  to  a particular  paragraph  ; ‘ Be  good  enough  to  read 
this  to  me,’  Buss  did  so.  ‘ Translate  it  into  English,’  H.  Buss 
complied.  Questions  now  followed  as  to  the  nature  and  uses  of 
the  drugs  alluded  to,  H.  Buss  quickly  replied.  At  this  stage,  the 
good-natured  gentleman  placed  before  the  candidate  an  ill- 
written  prescription.  ‘ Translate  that  grammatically.’  H.  Buss 
did  so  by  quoting  the  quantities  in  the  accusative  case,  and  the 
drugs  in  the  possessive  case.  ‘ Not  correct,’  said  the  examiner. 
Buss  re-read  it,  and  submitted  that  he  was  right.  Says 
examiner,  ‘Don’t  you  see  two  faint  lines  there  ?’  ‘ No,’  replied 

the  candidate.  The  examiner  brought  the  table-lamp  closer  to 
the  manuscript,  ‘ Now,  can  you  see  it  ? ’ ‘0,  yes,’  said  H.  Buss, 
‘that  preparation  is  within  a parenthesis,  and  must  be  in  the 
ablative  case.’  Examiner,  ‘ Yes.  Pleasp  to  read  the  prescrip- 
tion through  once  more.’  Of  course,  H.  Buss  complied.  ‘ Quite 
correct.’ — ‘ I am  glad,’  quoth  the  examiner,  ‘that  I was  able  to 
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throw  a better  light  on  the  paper.’  The  candidate’s  amen  was 
to  himself.  Then  followed  questions,  rapidly  put  and  promptly 
answered,  by  the  candidate’s  natural  and  artificial  memory,  on 
Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Physiology,  Obstetrics,  Anatomy  and 
Surgery. 

The  good-natured  gentleman  now  said,  ‘That  will  do.’  Buss 
somewhat  nervously  inquired,  ‘What  would  do?’  ‘The  ex- 
amination is  ended.’  ‘ Am  I to  pass  ? ’ Buss  timidly  asked. 
‘ Yes,’  was  the  reply,  ‘ very  satisfactorily.’  H.  Buss  looked  at 
his  watch ; three-quarters  of  an  hour  only,  he  whispered  to 
himself.  ‘ Well,’  he  remarked,  ‘ it  has  been  a very  quick  and 
easy  examination.’  ‘Has  it?’  said  the  examiner,  ‘you  would 
not  have  found  it  so,  had  you  not  have  been  able  to  answer  my 
queries.’  Buss  rose  from  the  chair,  shook  hands  with  his  ques- 
tioner, observing  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  him,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  know  his  name.  The  examiner  said,  ‘ that  was 
not  at  all  necessary,’  and  bowed  the  candidate  out. 

H.  Buss  described  his  examiner  to  the  porter  of  the  hall,  who 
told  him  that  it  was  Dr.  Stephen  Ward.  In  after  years,  the  two 
met  frequently  in  professional  consultations. 

II.  Buss  had  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  his  hospital  chiefs,  to  run 
over  for  a few  weeks,  and  gain  the  experience  of  the  Paris  schools 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  before  he  engaged  in  any  English 
practice.  So  he  obtained  a passport,  which  he  attached  to  a 
pocket-case,  and  had  his  name  and  profession  stamped  thereon 
in  gold  letters.  He  left  on  November  5th,  1857,  by  way  of 
Newhaven,  had  an  enjoyable  passage  to  Dieppe,  and  reached 
Paris  by  12  the  same  day.  He  stayed  at  an  hotel,  till  he 
could  secure  a suitable  apartment  in  the  ‘ Quartier  Latin.’ 

His  next  business  was  to  enter  as  a pupil  at  the  ‘ Ecole  de 
Medecine.’  This  was  easily  effected  by  producing  his  passport, 
which  at  once  showed  his  name,  nationality  and  profession.  He 
received  a card,  which  was  a reliable  introduction  to  all  the 
hospitals,  and  to  the  public  Medical  Colleges,  and  Schools  of 
Surgery  and  Medicine.  These  public  institutions  are  more  or 
less  under  State  control ; and  the  admission  card  to  all  these 
great  benefits  was  liberally  accorded  without  any  fee,  to  H.  Buss 
and  to  hundreds  of  medical  men,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
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This  liberal  and  courteous  treatment  existed  during  the  Second 
Empire.  No  wonder  that  the  medical  profession  of  all  countries, 
especially  from  warm  climates,  should  be  pleased  to  congregate 
in  Paris. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  why  Paris  is  the  most  attractive  metro- 
polis of  France,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  for  students  in  medicine 
and  surgery  ; while  Rome  lays  claim  to  an  extra  popularity  for 
students  in  the  Fine  Arts,  Music,  &c. 

At  the  period  under  review,  there  were  about  eight  principal 
hospitals,  and  several  other  medical  schools  in  Paris.  Some  of 
the  hospitals  had  gained  great  renown,  by  reason  of  the  novel 
and  successful  cures  effected  by  their  eminent  surgical  and 
medical  staff,  thus  attracting  numerous  patients  from  all  parts 
of  France,  and  also  from  foreign  countries  to  their  wards. 

H.  Buss  had  arranged  to  devote  one  month  to  visit  the  most 
famous  hospitals,  to  follow  their  surgeons  and  physicians  round 
the  wards  to  witness  their  operations,  and  hear  as  many  of  their 
lectures  as  possible.  In  this  work  he  was  joined  by  disciples 
of  Fsculapius  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  largest  dissection -room  in  the  world  is  the  ‘ Musee  de 
Clamart,’  formerly  a cemetery.  It  has  130  tables  conveniently 
arranged,  so  as  to  accommodate  four  men  at  each  table  in  dis- 
section, thus  enabling  500  to  practise  dissection  at  the  same 
time.  From  tropical  countries,  where  dissection  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  health,  the  surgical  students,  who  can  afford  the  time 
and  means,  must  go  elsewhere  to  acquire  this  useful  instruction. 
Hence  Paris  is  the  school,  for  reasons  stated  above,  which  they 
select. 

It  is  a custom  of  many  medical  chiefs  of  the  Paris  hospitals 
to  do  their  clinique  (bedside  visits),  at  seven  a.m.,  and  then  give 
a lecture  or  perform  operations  afterwards.  Thus  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  for  the  professionals  to  fulfil  their  private 
practice.  So  that  the  students,  who  really  intended  to  work 
instead  of  play,  had  to  rise  early  if  they  cared  to  attend  the 
clinique  experience. 

H.  Buss  wished  to  go  round  the  wards  of  the  ‘ Lariboisere  ’ 
Hospital  with  the  eminent  surgeon,  Cftassaignac.  This  hospital 
was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Paris.  H.  Buss  was  fain  to 
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be  up  before  six  a.m.  in  order  to  reach  it  by  seven.  Chassaignac 
was  skilful  with  the  ‘dcraseur’  (crusher!,  a new  instrument  to 
supplant,  in  many  cases,  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  was  a hard 
steel  chain  formed  of  separate  links  ; the  part  to  be  removed,  a 
wart,  polypus  or  solid  tumour,  was  encompassed  by  the  chain, 
which  was  gradually  tightened  by  a screw  arrangement,  about 
four  notches  in  a minute,  so  that  in  about  ten  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  hardness,  the  tumour  was  crushed  through. 
There  was  no  bleeding,  because  the  vessels  were  not  cut,  but 
torn  through.  This  is  important  in  most  operations  in  the 
mouth,  where  bleeding  is  very  inconvenient. 

H.  Buss  visited  three  times  the  * Hbpital  la  Pitie  ’ to  witness 
the  practice  of  Michel  and  Maisonneuve.  The  famous  operator 
for  Lithotrity  was  Piorrv  at  ‘La  Charite,’  and  also  of  Guisson 
at  the  ‘ Hopital  des  Enfans  Malades.’ 

‘ Piedagnill,’  at  the  ‘Hotel  Dieu,’  had  made  a reputation  for 
the  skilful  treatment  of  female  ailments,  which  was  with  profit 
witnessed  by  H.  Buss  and  numerous  others.  He  also  saw  three 
cases  of  Lithotrity  successfully  operated  on  by  Civiale  at  the 
‘ Hopital  Necker.’ 

So  day  after  day  passed  on,  and  H.  Buss  was  gratified  by  the 
gaining  of  experience  of  the  professional  practice  of  the  cele- 
brated chiefs  of  the  Parisian  hospitals.  Attendance  thereon 
chiefly  occupied  him  till  the  middle  of  each  day.  Afterwards  he 
would  fill  up  the  time  by  visiting  the  ‘ Ecole  Pratique.’  Here, 
by  paying  a small  fee  to  the  demonstrator,  ‘ Dumay,’  he  had- 
opportunities  afforded  him  of  practising  the  tying  of  arteries  in 
the  arm  and  elsewhere,  and  performing  other  minor  surgical 
operations.  He  also  saw  in  detail  the  several  processes  for 
trephining  the  depressed  portions  of  the  skull.  He  brought 
home  a certificate  from  Dumay  of  such  attendance. 

About  this  time  ‘ Hydropathy  ’ was  asserting  its  claim  as  a 
curative  agent.  At  ‘Chaillot,’  a suburb  to  the  west  of  Paris, 
there  was  a good  establishment,  and  Buss  found  time  between 
his  hospital  work  to  attend  this.  It  seemed  to  him  reasonable 
that  being  an  English  surgeon,  he  ought  to  acquire  some  know- 
ledge, by  personal  experience,  of  what  this  hydropathy  was 
capable,  as  a curer  of  human  ailments, 
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H.  Buss  introduced  himself  to  the  proprietor  of  this  hydro- 
pathic establishment,  told  his  wish,  paid  the  fee,  and  began  his 
first  lesson  by  receiving  on  his  bare  neck,  shoulders  and  back 
a 4 douche,’  that  is  a column  of  water  with  a fall  of  twenty  feet, 
and  about  four  inches  in  thickness;  verily  it  was  a surprise  to 
the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  spine.  But  when  reaction  set  in, 
it  showed  greater  activity  in  the  circulation,  for  a short  time 
than  existed  before  the  bath.  Doubtless,  congestion  in  the  head 
or  neighbourhood  might  thus  be  relieved.  His  next  experience 
was  a ‘ cabinet  ’ Turkish  bath,  simply  hot  air  (170°)  admitted 
into  this  closet  with  the  head  outside.  It  produced  the  usual 
amount  of  perspiration,  and  was  followed  by  shampooing,  and 
cooling  down  by  tepid  and  cold  water. 

His  third  treatment,  was  to  strip  and  lie  upon  a wet  sheet, 
and  be  quite  encompassed  therewith,  and  be  topped  with  blan- 
kets and  eiderdowns.  The  cold  shock  subsided  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  a feeling  of  comfort  set  in,  and  was  succeeded  by 
sleep  and  a copious  perspiration. 

Within  two  hours  he  was  awoke,  and  covered  by  a dry  sheet 
and  was  conducted  to  a plunge  cold  water  bath.  In  this  he 
swam  quickly  to  the  end  and  back,  quitted  the  bath,  and  was 
once  more  dried  with  a warmish  sheet.  This  was  his  last  visit 
to  this  establishment  for  hydropathic  treatment.  The  proprietor 
explained  to  him,  that  there  were  other  processes  of  ‘ packing’ 
resorted  to  locally,  in  particular  cases,  with  hot  and  cold  towels. 
Also  various  shower-sprays  which  might,  when  needed,  be 
applied  in  an  ascending,  descending  or  horizontal  direction. 

H.  Buss  was  well  satisfied  with  the  experience  which  he  had 
thus  personally  tested  at  this  hydropathic  abode,  and  now 
turned  his  attention  to  his  return  to  England. 

He  had  met  frequently  at  the  ‘ Pratique,’  at  lectures,  and  at 
the  hospitals,  two  of  his  fellow- students  from  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  Messieurs  Barker  and  Harris,  who,  being  now  qualified, 
had  followed  him  to  Paris. 

He  also  found  out  two  of  his  fellow-members  of  the  Whitting- 
ton Club,  Messrs.  Yapp  and  Edward  Copping,  the  former  a 
patent  agent,  the  latter  a journalist.  The  former  lived  near  the 
‘ Arc  de  Triomphe  ’ in  good  style,  and  received  a circle  of  French 
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friends  twice  a week.  H.  Buss  was  well  pleased  to  make  in  his 
visits  to  Mr.  Yapp  and  family,  the  acquaintance  of  so  many 
agreeable  French  residents  who  attended  these  social  gatherings. 

After  a month  very  profitably  spent  in  Paris,  H.  Buss  quitted 
it  at  midnight,  reached  Dieppe  at  6.30  a.m.,  refreshed  himself, 
and  started  by  the  boat  at  twelve  noon  ; reached  Newhaven  in 
six  hours,  gained  the  rail,  and  safely  reached  his  father’s  home 
by  11.0,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  all  the  family  in  good 
health. 

IP.  Buss  was  now  ready,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offered,  to 
engage  in  active  practice.  Pie  assisted  for  some  time  at  Mr. 
Hunt’s  dispensary  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  near  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  thus  acquiring  experience  of  his  mode  of  treatment. 
He  looked  in  frequently  at  the  hospital,  and  learnt  from  Mr. 
Nunn  that  a surgeon  was  wanted  at  the  ‘ Dreadnought  ’ Hospital- 
ship,  off  Greenwich,  during  the  absence  for  a fortnight  of  Mr. 
Tudor,  one  of  the  appointed  surgeons  to  this  ship.  Accordingly, 
he  visited  this  vessel  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
also,  how  he  and  the  two  other  surgeons  might  like  each  other. 
He  was  very  courteously  shown  over  the  wards,  introduced  to 
Mr.  Tudor,  to  his  surgical  colleagues,  and  to  the  master  and 
officials  of  the  Plospital-ship.  IP.  Buss’  services  were  accepted. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  medical  supervision  of  about  eighty 
patients  in  the  orlop-deck  ward.  The  two  upper  deck  wards 
engaging  the  services  of  the  other  surgeons. 

On  December  23rd,  1857,  H.  Buss  reached  Greenwich  early 
in  the  forenoon,  hailed  the  Hospital-ship,  whence  a boat  put  off 
and  rowed  him  to  the  ‘ Dreadnought.’  He  reported  himself  to 
the  master,  and  accompanied  by  Surgeon  Croft,  was  introduced 
to  his  work  in  his  especial  ward.  A few  out-patients  from  the 
shore  had  to  be  attended  to.  The  Dreadnought  was  a hospital 
for  men  only,  therefore,  all  the  nurses  were  of  the  masculine 
gender.  Accompanied  by  the  nurse  of  the  ward,  H.  Buss  visited 
each  patient,  asking  each  appropriate  questions,  so  determining 
any  alterations  that  might  be  needed  in  their  treatment.  These 
attentions,  with  directions  to  the  nurse,  occupied  him  till  lunch- 
time. This  meal  was  held  in  the  mess-room,  a large  com- 
fortable cabin  under  the  quarter-deck.  JSo  long  as  one  of  the 
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medical  officers  remained  on  board,  the  other  two,  with  the 
master’s  leave,  might  quit  the  vessel.  So,  H.  Buss  obtained 
the  formal  leave,  and  left  for  the  day. 

On  the  following  day,  24th  "December,  Buss  found  his  way 
early  to  the  Dreadnought,  fulfilled  his  duties  to  his  ward  of 
patients,  and  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  medical  charge 
of  the  hospital.  He  slept  this  night  on  board. 

On  Christmas  morning,  1857,  he  awoke,  and  after  a little 
reflection  realised  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  surgical 
employment  on  board  a great  ship — the  famous  old  ‘ man  of 
war,’  the  ‘ Dreadnought.’  He  remembered  also,  how  his  boyish 
aspirations  had  been  to  qualify  somehow  for  a surgeon,  and  to 
be  engaged  in  that  capacity  on  board  a ship  in  the  Pioyal  Navy. 
How  marvellous,  yet  merciful,  had  Providence  been  to  him  ! 
The  first  condition,  had  been  bravely  and  honourably  fulfilled. 
The  second,  could  not  be  accomplished — first,  because  when  he 
qualified  for  surgeon,  he  was  too  old  for  admission  into  the 
Queen’s  service  in  this  capacity ; and  secondly,  because  he  was 
now  only  ‘locum  tenens,’  instead  of  holding  the  surgency  for  a 
prolonged  time.  Still,  he  could  not  help  feeling  deeply  grateful 
to  his  Heavenly  Father,  for  His  gracious  permission  that  a 
Guardian  Angel  should  watch  over,  direct  and  aid  him,  in 
already  achieving  so  much  of  his  youthful  aspirations. 

H.  Buss  fulfilled  his  duties  this  Christmas  morning  in  the 
ward,  and  then  had  time  to  reach  his  father’s  abode,  where 
most  of  the  family  was  expected  to  enjoy  Christmas  festivities. 
He  had  to  receive  his  kindred’s  congratulations,  and  jokes  as 
well — one  of  which  was,  that  he  might,  D.V.,  yet  become  a 
surgeon  in  the  army.  The  sequel  will  best  answer  this. 

II.  Buss’  duties  at  the  floating  hospital  were  neither  onerous 
nor  uncongenial.  Whenever  he  was  requested  to  sleep  on  board 
he  with  pleasure  complied.  He  never  once  during  his  fort- 
night’s engagement,  failed  to  be  at  his  work  at  the  appointed 
hour  in  the  morning.  He  found  the  surgical  and  ship  officers  both 
sociable  and  courteous.  So,  when  the  chief  surgeon,  Mr.  Tudor, 
returned  to  the  hospital  after  his  fortnight’s  holiday,  H.  Buss 
quitted  the  Dreadnought,  and  its  duties  and  all  its  officers  in  a very 
happy  frame  of  mind,  and  with  feelings  of  mutual  respect. 
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An  important  incident  occurred  while  he  held  this  appoint- 
ment— his  old  friend,  Dr.  Hancorn,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  in  practice  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  was  parting 
with  the  services  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Skipper.  The  father  of 
the  latter  had  just  died,  and  had  left  to  his  son  an  income  of 
about  LI,  100  a year.  Mr.  Skipper  now  preferred  to  retire  from 
his  partnership  with  Dr.  Hancorn,  and  start  in  practice  with  a 
brougham  on  his  own  account.  As  Skipper  lived  apart,  and 
managed  a branch  practice,  his  sudden  withdrawal  created  a slight 
dilemma.  Mrs.  Hancorn  was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Something  prompted  her  to  suggest  that  her  husband’s  old  friend, 
H.  Buss,  might  be  induced  to  fill  the  vacant  position. 

Dr.  Hancorn  was  so  pleased  with  this  idea,  that  he  urged  his 
wife,  although  Sunday,  to  go  at  once  to  the  father  of  H.  Buss, 
and  ascertain  how  his  surgical  son  was  occupied.  Mrs.  Hancorn 
learnt  that  he  was  on  board  the  ‘Dreadnought,’  but  only  as  locum 
tenens.  Mrs.  Hancorn  requested  that  he  might  be  asked  to  call 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  Dr.  Hancorn. 

On  the  2nd  January,  1858,  Buss  saw  Dr.  Hancorn  between 
his  rounds,  and  rode  a short  time  with  him  in  his  brougham, 
and  became  acquainted  with  his  proposals.  H.  Buss  having  to 
return  to  the  floating-hospital,  said  he  would  think  seriously  of 
his  friend’s  offer,  which  he  believed  would  please  him.  He 
agreed  to  dine  next  day  with  Dr.  Hancorn  and  hear  further 
explanations.  This  engagement  was  duly  kept,  and  Dr. 
Hancorn  had  time  to  explain  that  he  wished,  in  about  two  years 
to  retire  altogether  from  practice.  That  if  IT.  Buss  chose  to 
engage  as  his  assistant,  he  would  be  able,  by  that  time,  to 
determine  whether  the  practice  were  to  his  liking,  and  also 
whether  worth  his  while  to  purchase  it  at  LI, Out).  In  the 
meantime,  he  would  receive  L200  a year  and  some  other 
benefits,  besides  occupying  the  house  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  and 
have  the  services  of  the  coachman  and  his  wife— now  living  in 
the  house — and  free  of  cost  to  H.  Buss.  The  latter  was  highly 
satisfied  with  these  conditions.  He  was  to  move  in  with  his 
furniture,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Skipper  could  move  out.  H.  Buss 
had  a strong  conviction  that  the  hand  of  Providence  had 
directed  this  arrangement — -this  was  verified  by  the  result ! 
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iY  in  January  1858,  H.  Russ  joined 
Dr.  Hancorn  in  bis  Practice.  It 
was  a middle-class  one,  and  in- 
cluded several  important  clubs. 
There  were  home  consultations 
before  11  a.m.  and  after  6 p.m. 
Some  twenty  years  before  Dr. 
Ilancovn  had  acquired  the  practice 
by  purchase  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  carried  it  on  successfully 
for  about  twenty-live  3 ears.  It  was 
therefore,  an  old  established  one. 
II.  Buss  and  his  principal  had  a 
very  cordial  regard  for  each  other. 
Mr.  Skipper’s  apprentice  remained 
behind  for  some  time  to  dispense, 
till  Buss  could  secure  another  dis- 
penser to  his  liking.  This  he  did  within  a week  ; and  one  was 
selected,  who  as  time  passed  on,  proved  himself  to  be  so  capable, 
as  well  as  truthful,  honest,  and  obliging  ; as  were  also  the 
coachman  and  his  wife,  that  the  worthy  doctor  described  them 
all  round  as  the  ‘ happy  family.’ 

It  will  be  shown  further  on,  how  this  assistant,  by  the  aid  ol 
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Providence,  became  a surgeon  and  physician  ; and  within  twelve 
years  from  the  commencement  of  his  engagement  with  Buss, 
actually  acquired  the  practice  on  his  own  account. 

The  work  at  Dr.  Hancorn’s  was  very  varied  and  plenty  of  it. 
A great  deal  of  midwifery  which  meant  anxious  attention,  very 
frequently,  through  midnight  and  the  early  morning  hours.  H. 
Buss’  health  being  good,  he  carried  this  on  very  well,  till  in  the 
month  of  April,  Dr.  Hancorn  became  too  indisposed  to  fulfil  bis 
share  of  the  duties.  He  kept  to  his  house  for  a week,  and  then 
left  for  Brighton.  Here  he  regained  his  strength  enough,  to 
return  after  a fortnight’s  absence  from  work,  to  resume  his 
duties.  The  double  responsibility  thus  thrown  necessarily  on 
H.  Buss,  brought  on  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  an  attack  of 
jaundice.  He  could  not  withdraw  from  the  work,  so  he  put  his 
own  treatment  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Stephen  Ward — his 
examiner  at  the  Hall.  This  physician,  by  the  judicious  use  of 
hot  baths,  sustaining  dietary  and  medicine,  kept  him  going  on 
with  the  patients ; and  in  about  a week  all  signs  of  the  jaundice 
had  disappeared. 

The  patients  were  all  well  pleased  to  receive  the  attentions  of 
Dr.  Hancorn  again,  and  he  was  also  pleased  at  the  satisfaction 
his  substitute  had  given  them.  This  led  him  to  counsel  H.  Buss 
to  graduate  at  one  of  the  universities,  and  so  enable  himself  to 
acquire  the  title  of  Dr.  Buss,  which  would  improve  his  status. 

Buss  thanked  Hancorn  for  his  advice,  but  urged  that  he  felt 
satisfied  with  having  gained  the  Diploma  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons  ; and  moreover,  that  he  doubted  whether  as  now  en- 
gaged, he  could  find  the  necessary  time  to  study  up  the  various 
topics  needed  for  the  doctorate  of  the  university.  The  kind 
doctor  settled  the  question  by  declaring  his  belief,  that  if  Buss 
went  up  at  once  he  would  certainly  pass.  He  clenched  this 
belief  by  wagering  £20  to  one,  that  it  would  be  so.  H.  Buss 
admitted  that  he  had  before  profited  much  by  acting  upon 
senior  professional  counsel ; and  that,  if  Dr.  Hancorn  would 
kindly  spare  him  for  a week’s  holiday,  and  adhere  to  his  wager, 
he  would  certainly  make  the  attempt ; because,  failing  to  pass, 
the  £20  would,  in  addition  to  the  holiday,  place  him,  as  to  ex- 
penses, quite  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge.  But  success  would 
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enable  him  to  return  a fully-fledged  doctor,  with  only  one  pound 
forfeiture  to  his  chief. 

So  this  business  was  thus  amicably  arranged  between  the  two, 
as  was  always  the  case  with  them ; as  well  as  with  any  other 
couple,  when  each  is  conscientiously  striving  to  serve  the 
other. 

H.  Buss  wrote  for  particulars  to  the  two  universities,  Aberdeen 
and  St.  Andrew’s.  He  selected  the  latter,  as  being  more  suit- 
able to  himself  in  his  present  employment.  Although  busy  in 
practice  through  the  spring  and  summer,  he  managed  at  times, 
to  look  up  his  notes  on  the  subjects  needed  for  the  St.  Andrew’s 
examination.  This  was  to  take  place  in  the  month  of  October 
next. 

On  the  13th  of  this  month,  October  1858,  H.  Buss  started  at 
10  a. m.  in  a Leith  steamer.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  being 
fond  of  the  sea  and  a fairly  good  sailor,  he  enjoyed  the  voyage 
very  much.  Within  forty-eight  hours,  the  boat  arrived  at  its 
destination,  and  the  rail  carried  him  to  St.  Andrew’s  by  9 a.m. 

According  to  instructions,  each  candidate  was  to  take  his 
credentials,  and  with  them  present  himself  to  the  Principal,  Dr. 
Day.  H.  Buss  selected  a Temperance  Hotel  during  his  sojourn. 
Next,  he  waited  upon  Dr.  Day,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  proofs 
of  qualification  submitted  to  him.  He  was  courteous,  and  after 
some  questioning  enquired,  whether  his  visitor  was  fairly  up  in 
Latin.  Buss  answered,  that  as  a youngster  he  had  a tolerable 
knowledge  of  it,  and  he  was  now  devoting  himself  to  the  perusal 
of  Celsus. 

The  Principal  kindly  intimated  that  only  the  first  book  of 
Celsus  would  be  required.  This  was  very  agreeable  news  to  the 
candidate  ! What  a deal  of  time  it  would  save  ! 

Buss  sought  his  hotel  after  quitting  Dr.  Day.  A middle-aged 
gentleman  was  engaged  at  a repast  in  the  public-room.  The 
two  gazed  at  each  other,  and  simultaneously  asked,  ‘ St.  Andrew’s 
University?  ’ Yes,  from  each,  so  they  shook  hands,  and  wished 
each  other  to  return  as  a Doctor  of  Medicine.  This  was  Satur- 
day forenoon  ; so  they  had  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  Sunday 
to  prepare  for  the  following  Monday’s  ordeal. 

During  the  day,  several  ocher  candidates  looked  in,  to  ‘ see 
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how  the  land  lay,’  and  to  get  up  any  useful  information.  Buss 
told  them  about  the  first  book  of  Celsus.  All  were  glad  to  know 
this. 

Buss  and  his  new  friend,  Surgeon  King,  were  too  anxious  to 
get  through  such  studies  as  would  help  them  at  their  forth- 
coming examination,  to  care,  for  the  present,  to  witness  the 
sights  of  this  interesting  neighbourhood.  They  kept  on  at 
Latin  and  other  subjects  till  quite  midnight.  The  following  day 
was  Sunday.  The  two  candidates  really  went  three  times  to 
church  ! H.  Buss  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  had  ever  been 
so  serious  before. 

Well,  Monday  came,  and  with  it  forty-eight  candidates. 
They  all  assembled  in  a room  contiguous  to  the  hall  of  examina- 
tion. H.  Buss  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  meet  his  former 
Middlesex  student-friend,  Surgeon  Samuel  Barker,  who  was  also 
with  him  in  Paris.  The  Hall  was  a large  apartment  capable  of 
seating,  perhaps  a hundred  candidates.  They  wrere  supplied 
writh  all  necessaries  for  writing.  The  desks  were  so  constructed 
that  the  Principal  and  his  dignified  colleagues,  who  sat  in  front 
of  the  candidates,  could  readily  watch  the  behaviour  of  the  latter 
in  case  of  ‘ cribbing.’  The  names  were  called  out  alphabetically 
for  their  sittings.  The  two  B’s,  Barker  and  Buss,  thus  sat  side 
by  side.  Each  was  supplied  with  written  copies  of  the  subjects 
for  each  examination. 

This  first  morning’s  trial  was  in  Latin  and  Greek — a long 
quotation  from  Celsus,  and  a collection  of  scientific  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  whose  derivatives  and  primary  meanings 
were  to  be  given. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  was  occupied  by  the  candi- 
dates in  replying  to  queries  chemical,  materia-medical  and 
therapeutical. 

The  second  day — morning  subjects — anatomical,  and  on  the 
principles  of  surgical  and  medical  treatment. 

The  afternoon — the  best  treatment  in  certain  stated  surgical 
and  medical  cases.  The  third  day — groups  of  symptoms  were 
arranged.  The  replies,  to  name  the  special  diseases,  also  their 
treatment. 

This  ended  the  three  days’  ‘ written  ’ examination.  The 
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fourth  and  last  day,  was  an  oral  affair,  and  was  thus  managed  : 
The  candidates  were  admitted  in  groups  of  four,  and  detained 
a quarter-of-an-hour  at  each  of  four  tables.  The  general  plan 
of  this  last  examination,  was  to  take  up  the  paper  of  each  candi- 
date, and  recur  to  auy  weak  answers  it  contained.  If  these 
were  satisfactorily  got  over,  the  trial  was  now  ended  ; if  not — it 
was  either  a ‘ pluck  ’ or  a second  oral. 

This  oral-day  was  one  of  excitement  to  the  candidates.  They 
soon  discovered  that  a liveried  official  of  the  University,  carried 
letters  to  a few  men  who  had  been  up  for  examination ; and 
found  that  these  missives  referred  their  recipients  back  for  a 
session. 

It  appeared  that  two  of  the  forty-eight  candidates  at  once 
withdrew,  on  perusing  the  first  day’s  classical  papers.  That 
about  eight  others  had  received  the  disappointing  missives. 
So,  that  when  the  remainder  found,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  October,  no  missive  having  reached  them,  they  might 
safely  conclude  that  they  had  passed. 

It  was  now  the  time  for  H Buss  to  send  home  the  following 
letter : — 

St.  Andrew’s,  N.B. 

October  22nd,  1858. 

My  dear  Dr., 

I am,  thank  Heaven,  through  ; but  the  (rial  has  been  severe, 
so  I have  no  ambition  to  attempt  the  like  again. 

The  ‘capping’  will  not  take  place  till  to-day — Friday,  which  will  quite 
prevent  me  reaching  Edinburgh  before  the  steamer  quits  for  London. 
Therefore,  I shall  be  unable  to  get  away  till  Wednesday  next  ; when  I hope, 
D.Y.,  to  reach  London  safely  by  Friday. 

With  kind  regards  to  all, 

Dr.  Hancorn.  H.  Buss,  M.D. 

The  capping  took  place  in  a very  grand  hall.  The  University 
dons  had  donned  their  doctorial  uniform.  Their  lady  relatives, 
friends  and  visitors  looked  very  charming.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  distinguished.  The  service  was  impressive,  and 
certainly  interesting  ; especially  to  the  thirty- eight  new  doctors 
of  medicine,  to  whom  complimentary  allusions  were  made,  and 
who  each  advanced  up  to  the  dais,  where  the  Principal, 
surrounded  by  the  University  dignitaries,  held  over  his  head  a 
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sort  of  cap — thus  he  was  ‘ capped.’  His  name  was  audibly 
pronounced  with  a few  commendatory  words,  and  in  this 
manner,  before  this  distinguished  assembly,  he  was  declared  to 
have  honourably  acquired  the  title  of  ‘ Doctor  Medicinse.’ 

The  University  fees  having  already  been  paid,  he  now  received 
his  ‘ diploma  ’ of  ‘ Graduate,’  printed  in  Latin,  of  the  ‘ Honour- 
able University  of  St.  Andrew’s.’ 

H.  Buss  on  quitting  St.  Andrew’s,  felt  truly  grateful  to  the 
Providence  that  had  again  sustained  him  so  successfully  through 
this  last  ordeal. 

It  was  now  his  duty  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  home 
work,  but  as  his  return  ticket  by  the  boat,  would  not  avail  him 
till  the  following  Wednesday,  he  filled  up  the  interval  by  seeing 
what  was  interesting  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Andrew’s.  East  Indian  officers,  who  had  as  youths  ‘ golfed  ’ in 
the  rinks  on  the  seashore,  now  retired  from  East  Indian 
occupation,  had  returned  in  their  old  age  to  their  favourite 
sport,  and  golfed  over  the  roughnesses  of  the  shore  with  the 
alacrity  almost  of  their  boyhood. 

Amongst  other  notable  places  in  this  old  town,  is  the  veritable 
pulpit  whence  John  Knox  thundered  forth  his  acrimonious 
‘ Philippics  ’ against  the  misdeeds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
of  the  period. 

The  following  day,  Sunday,  was  spent  in  Edinburgh.  The 
next  day  H.  Buss  took  a return  ticket  for  Loch  Lomond  and 
Glasgow.  On  arriving  at  the  lake,  and  waiting  for  some  time 
on  board  the  lake  steamer,  the  captain  thereof  announced,  that 
the  boat  would  not  make  the  voyage  round  the  lake,  because  of 
the  dangerous  mist  which  prevailed;  so  the  disappointed 
passengers  had  to  forego  the  expected  pleasure. 

On  making  his  way  to  Glasgow  by  rail,  H.  Buss  mentioned  to 
some  gentlemen  in  his  carriage  the  failure  of  the  boat,  and  they 
advised  him  to  write  to  the  railway  company  about  it,  as  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  they  might  re-imburse  him  to  some  extent. 
H.  Buss  did  so  very  courteously — blaming  nobody,  but  insinuat- 
ing that  he  should  not  be  offended  by  the  return  of  the  fare  paid. 
They  did  return  the  ten  shillings. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1858,  H.  Buss  was  at  Glasgow  again. 
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He  had  been  there  twice  before,  but  he  steamed  along  the  Clyde, 
and  was  well  pleased  to  review  the  many  beautiful  objects  which 
a sail  along  this  interesting  river  affords.  He  reached  Edinburgh 
on  the  following  morning  in  time  to  visit  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Its  museum  is  very  good  and  highly  interesting;  the  guardian, 
(probably  not  an  extensive  traveller),  declared  that  * it  was  the 
very  finest  one  in  the  world  ! ’ 

At  four  p.m.,  he  was  on  board  the  ‘ Inch  Nief,’  very 
gratified  with  his  fortnight's  holiday.  For  two  days  the  steam- 
boat bravely  ploughed  its  way  through  the  waves  of  the  German 
Ocean.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  passengers  very  sociable. 
The  spray  dashed  up  by  the  paddle-wheels,  shone  with  its  usual 
luminosity  in  these  waters;  and  at  midday,  on  the  29th 
October,  the  journey  terminated  at  a wharf  in  the  Thames. 

On  reaching  home,  he  was  much  congratulated  on  his  success, 
and  his  chief,  while  shaking  hands,  said,  ‘ Henry,  that  is, 
“ Doctor  Buss,”  pay  me  the  sovereign  you  have  lost  by  the 
wager.  It  has  given  me  unusual  pleasure  to  win  this.’  To 
which  H.  Buss  answered  ‘ Amen,’  ‘Amen.’ 

II.  Buss  settled  down  immediately  to  work,  and  Dr.  Hancorn 
on  the  following  morning  started  off  with  a friend  to  Boulogne. 
He  had  been  until  recently,  a very  persevering  and  hard-working 
practitioner.  But  now,  any  extra  mental  or  physical  strain 
showed  itself  in  increasing  lassitude.  Still,  he  was  very 
indulgent  to  his  assistants  and  servants,  as  manifested  by  the 
fortnight’s  holiday  so  willingly  granted  to  H.  Buss. 

The  parents  of  Dr.  Buss  had  availed  themselves  of  the  advice 
of  the  family  physician,  to  have  all  their  children  both  inoculated 
and  vaccinated  during  infancy.  The  terrible  scourge  of  ‘ small- 
pox,’ when  it  became  epidemic  in  their  neighbourhood,  passed 
all  the  families  that  had  been  thus  protected,  with  only  a slight 
inconvenience ; instead  of  taking  their  lives  away,  or  rendering 
their  faces  hideous  by  smallpox-marks. 

Dr.  Hancorn  having  personally  a great  antipathy  to  cases  of 
smallpox,  was  delighted  to  find  that  IT.  Buss  was  fearless  in 
this  sad  malady,  because  of  his  protection ; and  accordingly, 
turned  all  these  over  to  him.  Now  it  happened,  that  the  dis- 
penser had  never,  to  his  knowledge,  seen  a good  case  of  small- 
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pox;  so  in  the  spring  of  1859,  Dr.  Bass  took  him  to  see  one. 
The  assistant  saw  from  the  doorway  the  patient’s  face,  and 
quickly  retreated.  He,  however,  took  the  disease,  hut 
fortunately  for  himself,  being  protected,  it  passed  off  easily ; but 
obliged  him  to  keep  aloof  from  all  patients  for  quite  a week. 

Dr.  Buss  used  this  summer  holiday  in  a sea  trip  to  Hamburg. 
It  occupied  two  days  from  the  Thames  to  the  quay,  at  which 
passengers  disembark  for  this  city,  about  eighty  miles  up  the 
river  Elbe,  on  its  right  bank.  Being  at  this  period  one  of  the 
‘ Free  Hanse  Towns,’  it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  all 
foreign  produce  unburdened  by  custom  dues.  Consequently,  its 
commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  were  very  con- 
siderable. 

Seventeen  years  before,  it  had  sustained  a tremendous  loss  by 
a fire  that  destroyed  a great  part  of  the  city.  It  was  described 
as  the  greatest  European  conflagration  since  the  ‘ great  fire  of 
London.’  But  like  all  other  destructive  burnings  recorded  of 
ancient,  walled-in  towns,  it  effectively  cleared  away  much  of  the 
narrow,  unhealthy  and  worst  portions  of  the  city.  So  great 
was  this  calamity,  that  the  outside  world  contributed  about 
L400, 000  to  assist  the  most  urgent  sufferers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  city  had  energy  and  enterprise  enough  to  obtain 
loans  of  very  large  sums.  Thus  Hamburg,  like  the  fabled 
‘ Phoenix,’  was  enabled  to  rise  from  its  ashes,  far  more  healthy, 
beautiful  and  grand,  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  By  damming 
up  the  river  Alster,  two  lakes  have  been  formed,  the  ‘Inner  and 
Outer  Alster,’  with  broad  and  handsome  roads  that  form 
favourite  promenades.  While  the  Inner  Alster,  in  suitable 
weather,  is  covered  by  boats  with  gaily-dressed  passengers. 

The  Exchange  is  fine  and  large,  and  very  much  frequented  in 
this  busy  city.  There  is  a curious  effect  produced  here  towards 
the  close  of  ‘ ’Change.’  The  biddings  from  hundreds  of  voices 
screaming  out  with  high  excitement,  create  a babel  of  sounds 
which  strike  the  ear  like  the  rush  of  mighty  waves  over  a shingly 
beach,  with  outany  articulate  utterance.  The  Bourse  at  Paris, 
towards  the  close  of  ’Change,  produces  a similar  effect,  but  more 
subdued. 

Borne  of  the  boulevards  also  serve  for  equestrian  and  carriage 
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fashionable  drives.  The  private  gardens  abutting  on  them  are 
furnished  with  seats  and  alcoves  for  their  owners  to  lounge  in, 
while  reading,  working,  and  refreshing  themselves  during  the 
hustle  in  these  promenades. 

Few  towns  could  boast  of  prettier  women  than  were  seen  in 
Hamburg  at  the  period  under  review.  The  market  women,  and 
especially  the  servant  girls,  were  attired  very  picturesquely 
with  arms  bare  up  to  the  shoulder. 

Funeral  processions  were  formed  of  hired  mourners  in  black, 
with  knee  breeches,  plaited  ruffs  around  neck,  curled  and 
powdered  wigs,  with  Spanish  short  cloaks  and  swords.  The 
same  were  occasionally  engaged  for  marriage  festivals. 

H.  Buss  visited  their  largest  hospital,  containing  1,900  beds. 
At  this  time  it  had  fifty  cholera  patients,  and  about  800  insane. 
The  arrangements  seemed  very  good.  The  eminent  Dr.  Conradi 
was  very  courteous.  Dr.  Buss  stayed  at  Zingg’s  Hotel,  a very 
large  and  good  one.  Its  buffet  supplied  very  novel  and  curious 
sandwiches  and  sweet  repasts. 

The  distance  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  is  178  miles  by  rail. 
The  journey  is  by  no  means  picturesque,  except  for  the  costume 
of  the  peasantry,  who  cultivate  garden  produce  in  the  few 
villages,  situated  in  the  marsh  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Elbe.  Beyond  this  the  railway  proceeds  chiefly  through  a 
monotonous  region  of  sand,  occasionally  interspersed  with 
boulders  of  slate  and  granite,  whose  habitats  must  have  been 
rocks  existing  in  far  distant  regions,  whence,  portions  disrupted, 
had  been  borne  by  water  or  glacial  action,  and  deposited  on  the 
sea-bed,  in  the  remote  past,  and  subsequently  elevated  to  its 
present  position. 

H.  Buss  left  Hamburg  at  night,  and  reached  Berlin  at  five 
a.m.,  and  drove  to  the  Hotel  zum  Grossefiirst  Alexander.  He 
met  with  a Jewish  doctor,  Solomon,  who  spoke  French  very 
well,  and  made  him  a companion.  The  latter  took  Dr.  Buss  to 
Neuer  Charite,  and  to  other  hospitals.  The  hospital  ‘ Bethanion  ’ 
is  eminently  worthy  of  a visit.  The  pharmaceutical  department 
is  under  the  management  of  ladies.  All  the  scales,  weights, 
metal  utensils,  glass,  drawers,  walls  and  floors  are  so  beautifully 
clean  and  bright,  as  to  constitute  a triumphant  example  of  what 
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excellence  may  be  obtained  under  feminine  supervision  in 
hospital  dispensing. 

Some  German  business-men  staying  at  the  hotel  with  Dr. 
Buss,  wished  very  much  to  visit  the  prison  ‘ Zotten  Gefangniss  ’ 
at  Moabit.  They  explained  to  him,  that  he,  being  an  English 
physician,  would  most  likely  obtain  from  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, an  order  of  admission  to  this  prison  on  the  solitary 
system,  if  he  would  kindly  make  the  attempt.  On  the  following 
day  Dr.  Buss  called  at  the  Minister’s  Bureau,  sent  up  his  card 
and  was  received  by  the  minister  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 
The  Dr.  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  friends  he  wished  to 
take.  The  answer,  of  course,  was  in  the  affirmative.  So  the 
necessary  order  was  handed  to  him  by  the  Minister,  who  kindly 
shook  hands  and  hoped  that  this  visit  to  Berlin  would  be  in 
every  way  agreeable. 

The  next  day,  a carriage  drove  to  the  hotel  and  conveyed  Dr. 
Buss  and  his  party  to  the  prison.  It  was  a most  uninviting 
structure.  The  visitors  passed  through  the  gloomy  corridors, 
yards  and  its  several  departments,  with  their  curiosity  certainly 
gratified,  but  with  no  evidence  of  cheerfulness.  To  H.  Buss  it 
was  a sad  experience,  but  made  much  sadder,  when  he  heard 
that  a middle-aged  prisoner,  lu,d  earnestly  appealed  to  the 
visitors,  to  urge  the  English  doctor  to  try  to  obtain  from  the 
Minister,  a remission  of  his  sentence — imprisonment  for  life,  for 
having  twenty  years  back  killed  a man  in  a fit  of  passion. 

The  city  of  Berlin  with  its  Thiergarten  at  its  West  end,  may 
be  described  as  a long  oval,  stretched  out  at  both  East  and  West' 
ends  ; and  encompassed  on  its  North  side  by  the  River  ‘ Spree.’ 
At  its  East  side,  it  gives  off  a branch,  which  aided  by  canals, 
surrounds  the  South  side  of  the  city,  and  again  joins  the  parent 
‘ Spree,’  at  the  western  end  of  the  Thiergarten.  Its  longer 
axis  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  about  three  miles  across 
from  North  to  South. 

Its  famous  wide  street,  ‘ Unter  den  Linden,’  has  in  its  middle 
a broad  double  avenue  of  lime  trees,  and  a fine  carriage  drive  on 
each  side.  This  imposing  grand  Avenue,  though  only  three 
quarters  of  a mile  long,  possesses  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  architecture  in  Palaces,  Museums,  public  and  private  build- 
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ings  that  can  be  met  with  in  Europe.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
the  ‘ Unter,’  in  the  oldest  portion  of  the  city,  through  which 
Hows  a branch  of  the  ‘ Spree,’  there  is  an  assemblage  of  Royal 
Palaces,  Public  Bureaus,  Museums,  Churches,  Galleries, 
Colonnades  and  bridges  in  such  convenient  proximity,  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  visit  them,  without  the  loss  of  time  required  in 
most  other  capitals,  where  similar  objects  of  great  interest  are 
to  be  duly  inspected  by  tourists. 

The  Italian  Opera  House  in  Berlin  is  a very  splendid  struc- 
ture ; and  was  considered  at  this  time,  1859,  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  It  provides  2,000  seats  ; those  in  the  pit  are 
chairs  covered  with  velvet.  Admission  to  this  being  only  three- 
shillings.  H.  Buss  witnessed  Aladdin,  put  on  as  a spectacular 
Ballet.  It  was  sumptuously  dressed,  gorgeously  decorated  and 
excellently  played — Madlle.  ‘ Forti  ’ was  the  Prima  on  this 
occasion. 

There  are  two  Museums,  old  and  new,  which  are  connected 
by  a covered  noble  colonnade.  The  old  one  was  designed  by 
‘ Schinkel  ’ and  is  a very  handsome  structure.  A branch  of  the 
Spree  ran  through  a part  of  the  site  selected  ; so  the  foundations 
were  supported  on  numerous  piles,  and  the  water  spaces  filled 
up.  At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  staircase,  stands  the  veritable, 
beautiful  group  in  bronze,  of  an  Amazon  on  horseback  in  combat 
with  a tiger ; which  H.  Buss  recognized  as  the  one  exhibited 
eight  years  before,  at  the  London  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  On 
the  left  side  of  this  staircase,  is  another  group  of  a horseman 
contending  with  a lion,  by  the  sculptor,  ‘ A.  Wolf.’  The  walls 
of  the  Colonnade  are  enriched  with  large  frescoes,  also  from  the 
designs  of  * Schinkel,’  which  are  excessively  allegorical.  This 
Museum  possesses  a mine  of  wealth  in  its  numerous  galleries, 
containing  rare  specimens  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  sculptures, 
gems,  medals,  bronzes,  vases  and  warlike  and  domestic  imple- 
ments of  all  ages.  The  picture  gallery  in  the  upper  story,  is  so 
divided,  as  to  bring  together  the  several  schools  of  Art  in  distinct 
compartments.  Thus  its  collections  of  Italian  pictures,  are 
brought  together  to  illustrate  the  Italian  school  of  Art.  So  with 
the  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  also  the  works  of  the  schools 
of  Venice,  Lombardy,  Rome,  Bologna,  and  the  like. 
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The  new  Museum,  designed  by  Stiller,  is  also  a very  fine  build- 
ing, and  its  internal  decoration  the  most  splendid  in  Berlin.  The 
‘Ethnological'’  collection  is  rich  in  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
races  of  mankind  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Egyptian 
antiquities  are  numerous  and  very  choice.  A very  fine  display  is 
made  of  objects  for  decoration  of  the  person  of  all  races, 
from  the  remotest  times. 

In  a lofty  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  New  Museum,  ‘ Echler  and 
Muhr,’  pupils  of  ‘ Ivaulbach,’  have  painted,  after  his  designs,  six 
large  Frescos  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  Nations,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  to  the  period  of  the  Crusaders 
before  Jerusalem.  ‘ These  pictures  have  been  executed  by  the 
new  method  of  painting  in  water-colours,  called  “ stereo*- 
chromic,”  or  “ wasserglas  ” — malerei  ’ — a solution  of  silica 
in  alkali  first  saturates  the  wall.  On  this  ground,  the  painting 
is  executed  with  ordinary  water  colours ; when  finished,  it  is 
again  varnished  with  the  same  preparation,  which  forms  as  it 
dries  a thin  transparent  coating — a true  glass,  capable  it  is  said, 
of  resisting  the  action  of  acids  and  having  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  china-painting. 

The  Royal  Library  contains  500,000  books.  This  and  its 
Public  Reading  room  are  accessible  to  the  residents  and  to 
visitors  with  introductions. 

The  ‘ University  ’ in  the  ‘ Unter  den  Linden’  ranks  highly 
amongst  the  Academical  establishments  in  Germany.  Its 
medical  school  has  about  1,500  students,  and  is  in  favour  next  to 
that  of  Vienna. 

Besides  several  theatres  and  concert  rooms,  where  excellent 
music  and  acting  may  be  enjoyed.  Berlin  has  numerous  Winter 
Gardens — coffee-houses  under  glass.  These  are  very  popular, 
and  provide  music,  dinners  and  varied  refreshments,  and  some 
of  them  also  gaming  tables  as  well. 

Kroll’s,  in  the  Thiergarten,  is  a famous  one,  its  concert-hall 
being  336  feet  long,  by  ninety-five  feet  wide.  It  has  also  a 
theatre.  Admission  is  only  five  silver  groschen,  about  sixpence. 
Dr.  Buss  met  here  at  times,  one  or  two  of  the  professors  to 
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whom  he  had  been  introduced.  Their  families  also  were 
here. 

The  confectioners’  shops  here,  in  the  busiest  localities,  supply 
as  their  confreres  do  around  the  Bank  in  London,  all  kinds  of 
fanciful  lunches  at  their  ‘ buffets  ’ to  the  business  men,  who 
lounge  therein  between  one  and  two  p.m.  to  discuss  a repast  with 
a cup  of  chocolate. 

The  Gin  Palaces  of  London  have  here  their  counterparts,  in  the 
‘ wine  and  beer  houses,’  which  grow  in  popularity  with  the 
classes  who  use  them,  in  proportion  as  these  classes  descend 
lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale. 

Potsdam  is  a small  town  with  several  Royal  Palaces,  is 
reached  by  rail  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  situated  a 
few  miles  to  the  South-westward  of  Berlin.  A day  devoted  to 
this  visit,  is  quite  worth  the  while  of  every  tourist  visiting  the 
German  capital.  At  six  o’clock  a.m.  Dr.  Buss  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  Dr.  Solomon,  started  from  the  Potsdam  Gate 
station,  at  Berlin,  for  this  excursion  by  rail.  Arrived  at  the 
station  (Potsdam)  the}^  engaged  a public  vehicle,  two  thalers,  to 
go  the  round  of  the  Palaces,  and  to  other  places  of  interest. 

Founded  by  the  great  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Potsdam 
became  the  home  of  the  Prussian  Princes  during  the  rising 
fortunes  of  the  Royal  House.  Most  of  its  splendour  is  due  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  ‘ Lustgarten  ’ is  soon  reached,  and 
close  thereto  is  the  ‘ Besidenz,’  or  Koyal  Palace,  built  about  1700. 
There  is  little  worth  seeing  here,  except  the  apartments  of  the 
Great  Frederick  and  his  personal  hobbies,  books,  furniture,  Ac. 

Potsdam  is  the  birthplace  of  King  Frederick  William  the 
Third.  Also  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt.  To  the  former,  a statue  by  ‘ Kiss  ’ has  been  erected 
in  the  Wilhemsplatz. 

‘ Babelsberg  ’ is  a very  pretty  Summer  Palace  at  Potsdam. 
Its  beautiful  grounds,  laid  out  in  terraces  and  fountains,  is 
rendered  more  picturesque  by  an  expanse  of  the  river  Havel. 
The  apartments  are  adorned  with  refined  taste.  It  is  a favourite 
residence  of  our  Princess  Royal,  and  contains  many  portraits  of 
her  family,  besides  various  exquisite  specimens  of  art  from  her 
own  pencil.  Here  Humboldt’s  study  is  kept  as  he  left  it. 
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‘ Charlottenhof  ’ is  a Villa-palace,  built  by  King  Frederick 
William  the  Fourth,  after  the  fashion  of  a Pompeian  dwelling.  In 
the  pleasant  gardens  there  is  also  a Pompeian  Bath,  the  walls 
of  which  are  decorated  with  frescos. 

‘ A Russian  Colony  ’ or  village  of  about  a dozen  houses,  is 
passed  on  the  way  to  ‘ Sans  Souci.’  This  land  was  given  to  a 
party  of  Russians,  sent  here  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the 
King.  The  houses  are  built  quite  in  the  Russian  style.  It 
possesses  a small  Chapel  a la  Russe,  and  adapted  to  the  Greek 
service. 

‘ The  Marmor  Palace  ’ is  a large  structure.  It  has  a curious 
shell  saloon,  and  has  a mosaic-marble  floor,  kept  to  such  a high 
condition  of  polish — that  to  prevent  the  visitor  from  slipping  or 
scratching  the  marble,  he  is  requested  to  put  over  his  boots,  list 
slippers,  which  are  provided. 

‘ Sans  Souci  ’ gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  French  style,  with 
long  green  alleys,  the  live  fences  are  sharply  trimmed  ; 
numerous  fountains  are  supplied.  The  old  ‘ miller’s-windmill  ’ 
is  still  standing ; and  three  days  a week  there  is  a display  of  the 
waterworks,  which  project  a jet  of  water  130  feet  high. 

Berlin,  with  all  its  disadvantages  of  a sandy  soil  for  miles  sur- 
rounding it,  is  undoubtedly  a grand  city.  Less  gay  and  beauti- 
ful than  the  best  parts  of  Paris  or  Brussels,  but  like  Vienna  is 
massive  and  consequential  in  a German  sense. 

The  charges  for  ‘ droschkies,’  omnibuses,  chief  entertainments, 
etc.,  are  rather  less  than  obtain  in  other  European  capitals. 

The  Parliament  of  North  Germany  is  now  held  at  Berlin.  But 
in  1848,  a revolution  broke  out  in  Prussia,  which  caused  the 
Prince  Regent  to  fly  to  England — the  king  being  insane.  A con- 
stitution was  granted,  and  the  Prince  Regent  was  recalled  and 
reigned  in  1859.  His  son  became  the  husband  of  our  Princess 
Royal. 

The  North  German  Parliament  is  thus  constituted — The  King, 
an  Upper  House,  and  a Lower  House.  The  Upper,  consists  of  the 
old  Hereditary  Princes,  Dignitaries  from  the  Universities,  and 
of  others  chosen  by  the  Monarch.  Almost  Universal  suffrage 
exists — thus  the  people  elect  the  ‘ Choosers,’  and  the  latter  elect 
the  ‘Representatives  ’ of  the  People— the  Lower  House. 
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H.  Buss  before  returning  to  his  home-work  found  sufficient 
time  to  visit  the  ‘ Koenigschloss  ’ with  its  magnificent  ‘ white 
saloon,’  sumptuously  decorated  at  a cost  of  ,£120,000,  also  the 
‘ ltitterssaal  ’ (Knight’s  room).  Numerous  statues  and  paintings 
of  great  interest  are  met  with  here.  He  also  inspected  the  fine 
tombs  of  old  Frederick  and  his  wife,  in  the  mausoleum  at 
‘ Charlottenberg.’  The  beautiful  white  marble  figures  with  the 
light  shining  upon  them  through  the  blue  glass,  imparts  a 
singularly  striking  effect  to  the  group. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  August,  H.  Buss,  was  at  his  London 
work  again.  This  holiday  had  been  highly  enjoyed  with  fine 
weather,  good  health  and  spirits. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  Dr.  Hancorn’s  son  died.  This  was  a 
great  grief  to  the  father.  His  health  suffered  evidently  from 
this  loss,  and  he  became  more  frequently  indisposed,  and  unable 
to  see  so  much  of  his  patients,  as  was  his  wont.  Dr.  Buss, 
therefore,  had  to  supply  his  place  with  them.  Thus  the  latter 
was  longer  absent  on  his  rounds  than  usual.  AVhen  cases  were 
consulted  at  the  surgery  by  the  dispenser  during  the  doctor’s 
absence,  if  they  were  urgent  he  would  prescribe  for  them.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  a young  woman  described  her  symptoms, 
and  the  assistant,  while  preparing  the  medicine,  heard  a dis- 
tinct voice  say,  ‘ Give  her  half-a-crown.’  He  said  to  himself, 
‘ I can’t  afford  it.’  Again  the  voice  repeated,  ‘ Give  her  half-a- 
crown.’  This  time  he  yielded  to  the  prompting,  and  gave  her 
the  medicine  gratis,  and  kindly  presented  her  with  2s.  6d.  from 
his  own  pocket. 

The  assistant  had  an  uncle,  a Mr.  F , in  business  in 

tbe  city  of  Cambridge.  The  ‘ under-grads  ’ of  the  university 
had  dealings  with  him,  which  were  so  satisfactory,  that  in  many 
cases,  after  they  had  gained  their  degrees,  and  quitted  the  uni- 
versity, they  continued  to  deal  with  him. 

Mr.  F.  had  occasion  to  send  one  of  his  sons  up  to  London  to 
transact  some  business  with  a Mr.  B.,  a former  graduate,  and 
a very  benevolent  and  wealthy  gentleman.  The  latter  remarked 
to  F.,  junior,  that  it  must  be  very  expensive  to  his  firm  to  send 
an  employe  so  far  on  small  matters  of  business  ; and  suggested 
that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  maintain  a branch  thereof  in 
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London.  He  also  very  kindly  hinted  that  if  money  were  the 
obstacle,  he  respected  Mr.  F.  sufficiently  to  advance  a sum  for 
that  purpose  if  his  father  wished  it.  The  son  thanked  Mr.  B. 
for  his  very  liberal  offer,  and  explained  that  such  a branch  in 
London  had  been  already  contemplated,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  established. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  took  place,  F.  junior  called  at 
Dr.  Buss’  to  see  his  cousin,  the  assistant ; and  during  a chat, 
alluded  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  B.  in  making  so  generous  an 
offer.  The  assistant  exclaimed,  ‘ Should  not  I be  pleased  if  he 
would  lend  me  L‘150  to  go  through  the  hospital  curriculum  ? ’ 
Cousin  F.  remarked,  ‘ Before  I return  home  I have  to  see  Mr. 
B.  again  ; and  if  you  very  much  wish  it,  I will  ask  him.  I have 
reason  to  know  that  he  is  very  pleased  to  assist  deserving  be- 
ginners in  life.’ 

Dr.  Buss,  knowing  nothing  of  the  foregoing  particulars, 
received  a note  from  Mr.  B.  inquiring  as  to  the  character  of  his 
medical  assistant.  Of  course,  he  replied  to  this  truthfully.  At 
the  breakfast  table  on  the  following  morning,  the  doctor  observed 
that  his  young  companion  appeared  to  be  somewhat  disturbed, 
and  inquired  why  he  could  not  partake  of  the  breakfast.  In 
reply  the  doctor  had  a note  placed  in  his  hands.  This  note 
requested  the  assistant  to  call  at  a given  time  upon  Mr.  B.  The 
doctor  failed  to  see  why  such  a request  should  have  a disturbing 
effect,  until  his  assistant  made  him  acquainted  with  his  cousin’s 
diplomacy  with  the  benevolent  gentleman  above.  ‘ Go,’  said 
the  doctor,  ‘ by  all  means  at  the  appointed  time,  and  I hope, 
D.V.,  that  you  will  be  successful.’ 

The  interview  took  place  with  the  result,  that  Mr.  B.  felt  so 
impressed  with  the  candour  and  honesty  of  his  young  protege, 
as  to-  ask  if  he  would  like  to  have  at  once  a cheque  for  the 
needed  sum.  The  latter  prudently  replied,  ‘ No,  thank  you,  if 
you  will  kindly  oblige  me  with  a portion  by  the  opening  of  the 
session,  next  October,  and  the  remainder  afterwards  as  the  fees 
become  due,  I should  prefer  it.’ 

In  due  time  October  arrived,  and  so  did  the  first  year’s  instal- 
ment. Dr.  Buss  engaged  another  assistant  to  dispense,  but 
retained  the  former  in  his  house,  and  availed  himself  of  his 
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occasional  services.  Thus  the  new  medical  student  was  enabled 
to  pursue  his  studies  with  the  diligence,  perseverance  and 
honesty  which  were  natural  to  him. 

On  May  1st,  1860,  the  funeral  of  young  Hancorn  took  place. 
Dr.  Buss  attended  it  with  the  family.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
detect  how  severely  the  father  felt  the  loss  of  his  son,  who  had 
gained  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  had 
taken  soon  afterwards,  the  position  of  surgeon  on  hoard  a fine, 
large  East  Indian  steamer.  During  his  return  voyage  he  took 
a chill,  which  brought  on  pneumonia,  that  ended  fatally. 

After  this,  Dr.  Hancorn  was  requested  to  visit  his  wife’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Ivitfc,  in  Devonshire,  she  being  seriously  ill.  On 
his  return,  he  took  the  necessary  steps  to  transfer  the  practice, 
business  residence,  and  its  medical  and  surgical  equipment  to 
Dr.  Buss,  for  the  purchase-price  already  agreed  upon. 

On  July  14th,  1860,  Dr.  Buss  was  present  at  the  wedding  of 
his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Septimus  Buss,  in  Camden  Town.  After 
the  ceremony,  he  drove  the  married  couple  in  his  brougham  to 
London  Bridge  station  ; at  any  rate,  that  was  his  intention,  but 
London  Bridge  was  so  crowded  with  vehicles,  that  progress 
became  too  slow  for  them.  They  requested  to  be  let  out.  They 
got  out,  and  chartering  on  the  instant  a passing  porter,  managed 
together,  by  quick  walking,  to  save  their  train. 

Although  Dr.  Hancorn  had  resigned  his  practice,  he  was, 
when  well  enough,  always  willing  to  take  charge  of  it  whenever 
H.  Buss  wished  to  be  absent  for  a time.  In  December,  1860, 
Dr.  Hancorn  was  suddenly  called  to  Plymouth,  and  was  present 
at  the  death  and  funeral  of  his  wife’s  mother,  Mrs.  Kitt. 

The  year  1861  began  with  a severe  frost.  It  was  Dr.  Buss’ 
habit  to  dine  on  Sundays,  as  often  as  possible,  with  his  father, 
at  his  residence  in  Barnsbury  Park.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
while  walking  home  in  the  evening  during  the  frost,  he  slipped 
down  the  steps  in  Canonbury  Square.  This  so  hurt  his  loins, 
that  some  few  minutes  elapsed  before  he  could  sufficiently  raise 
himself  to  walk  again,  till  he  met  with  a cab.  Dr.  Hancorn 
kindly  saw  the  patients,  till  by  rest,  poultices  and  baths,  H. 
Buss  was  well  enough  to  do  the  work  himself.  He  was,  however, 
prevailed  upon  to  take  a few  days’  holiday  in  the  country. 
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He  rode  down  to  his  Cousin  Merrick,  a farmer  at  Stanwell,  in 
Middlesex.  Hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a stag  hunt  next  day, 
he  cantered  to  the  ‘ meet  ’ at  Iver  Heath,  not  intending  to  follow 
the  hounds,  but  his  horse  being  of  a different  opinion,  when  the 
‘ start  ’ took  place,  persisted  in  the  pursuit.  Dr.  Buss  did  not 
clearly  perceive  why  his  charger  should  not  obey  his  instincts, 
so  let  him  have  his  head.  The  horses  appeared  to  be  as  much 
excited  as  their  riders.  It  was  the  doctor’s  first  experience  in 
this  line  of  practice.  He  kept  his  own  head  cool  and  bis  eyes 
open.  Soon  the  stag  made  for  a lane,  and  sprang  over  a hedge 
into  meadow-land,  and  cleared  two  other  live  fences;  then 
started  for  a wood  in  the  distance.  H.  Buss  imitated  the  others 
who  chose  to  leap,  by  drawing  the  horse  to  the  side  of  the  road 
so  as  to  allow  run  enough  to  take  the  spring.  He  was  not  a 
little  pleased  to  find  himself  sticking  to  his  saddle,  when  he,  on 
his  Pegasus,  descended  in  the  field.  Away  across  the  meadow 
and  over  the  second  hedge.  Again  a field  and  a third  hedge. 
This  time  a ditch  with  soft  soil  received  the  red -coated  ‘ Tally- 
ho’s,’  and  this  insecure  landing  brought  three  horses  on  to  their 
knees,  one  of  which  was  the  doctor’s.  The  riders,  all  three, 
slipped  off  on  the  near  side,  but  w'ere,  with  a little  mud  on  the 
left  arm,  soon  up  again  and  in  the  saddle,  and  off  once  more, 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  hounds  being  in  full  cry,  the  stag  entered  the  wood  at  a 
spot  where  the  branches  of  the  trees  were  so  low,  as  to  make  it 
incumbent  on  each  horseman  to  push  them  aside,  so  as  to  avoid 
being  knocked  out  of  his  saddle.  This  was  the  most  dangerous 
and  anxious  part  of  the  enterprise.  However,  the  riders  who 
knew  the  locality  best  got  out  of  the  wood  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  after  an  hour’s  chase  the  stag  entered  a farm,  where  the 
doctor  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  secured,  without 
any  damage  having  been  inflicted  by  the  dogs,  on  this 
innocent  cause  of  a very  exciting  hunt.  H.  Buss  quietly 
returned  to  Stanwell,  and  the  horse  had  warm  gruel  for 
supper,  and  was  none  the  worse  on  the  morrow  for  his  plucky 
run. 

On  the  8th  March,  1861,  it  pleased  our  heavenly  Father  to 
transfer  from  her  earthly  sufferings  into  spiritual  life,  the  very 
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dear  wife  of  R.  W.  Buss,  the  well-known  subject-painter  and 
lecturer  on  ‘ Comic  Art.’ 

Turkish  baths  were  about  this  time  growing  into  favour,  hav- 
ing been  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Urquhart,  Dr.  Buss  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him,  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  their 
merits  ; he  soon  acquired  by  personal  experience  the  belief,  that 
in  the  hands  of  competent  officials,  this  method  of  inducing 
copious  perspiration  from  many  millions  of  pores  on  the  surface 
of  a human  body,  was  a highly  efficient  branch  of  Hydropathic 
treatment.  That  gout,  rheumatism,  various  skin  affections,  and 
most  of  the  functional  derangements  of  the  viscera  and  even 
their  diseases,  were  amenable  to  this  treatment,  when  judiciously 
and  adequately  persevered  in. 

The  so-called  Turkish  bath  in  England  with  its  ‘ Tepidarium,’ 
‘ Calidarium,’  ‘ Torridarium  ; ’ with  its  subsequent  ‘ shampooing,’ 
soaping  and  final  ablution  with  cold  water,  is  more  old  Roman, 
than  modern  Turkish.  H.  Buss  has  experienced  the  bath  in 
various  parts  of  Turkey,  where  it  is  chiefly  hot,  alternating  with 
cold  water.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  principally  vapour  (Russian 
or  Finnish).  In  the  United  States,  all  the  three  systems  are  in 
force — hot  air,  hot  water-vapour,  and  alternating  hot  and  cold 
water  as  essentials. 

H.  Buss’  very  dear  old  friend,  Dr.  Hancorn,  had  been  declin- 
ing for  some  time  past.  He  kept  at  home  for  the  last  two 
or  three  months.  He  had  expressed  his  belief  that  he  should 
not  survive  his  son,  for  more  than  about  two  years.  The 
eminent  consulting  physicians  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing, all  visited  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  he  obtained  every 
attention  and  excellent  nursing  from  his  family  and  friends  ; so 
that  no  efforts  were  left  untried  to  seek  to  prolong  his  valuable 
life. 

On  the  30th  October,  1861,  he  willingly  and  peacefully 
resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  with  the  usual 
calmness  that  characterises  the  deathbed  of  a good  Christian. 

At  his  funeral,  besides  his  family,  there  was  a large  atten- 
dance of  friends,  patients  and  sympathising  neighbours.  His 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Markwell,  of  St.  James’,  Curtain  Road, 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  impressive  funeral  sermon,  in  which 
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he  referred  to  the  very  amicable  relations  that  had  existed  be- 
tween himself  and  Dr.  Hancorn,  his  perpetual  churchwarden, 
during  so  many  years. 

He  alluded  to  the  admitted  skill  and  long  experience  of  Dr. 
Hancorn  in  their  neighbourhood  ; of  his  Christian  sympathy 
with  all  invalids  ; of  his  trustfulness  in  Divine  aid  in  the  most 
critical  cases,  which  had  naturally  led  to  his  great  success  in 
practice,  and  which  had  made  him  the  friend,  as  well  as  the 
physician  to  his  very  numerous  patients. 

Dr.  Buss  felt  very  keenly  the  loss  of  his  highly  esteemed  old 
friend  and  adviser.  In  their  youth  his  brother,  William  Buss, 
and  James  Hancorn  were  fellow-students  at  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  and  as  they  both  lodged  in  the  same  dwelling  with  H. 
Buss,  the  latter  often  mixed  up  in  their  medical  pursuits,  wit- 
nessing operations,  clinical  work,  and  hearing  the  lectures.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  longing  to  become  a surgeon  was 
fostered  by  Henry  Buss.  Their  intercourse  ever  since  had  been 
always  most  cordial.  Now  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  remove 
his  very  good  friend,  Dr.  Buss  lost  the  benefit  of  his  great  ex- 
perience, and  also  Dr.  Hancorn’s  control  of  the  practice  during 
the  occasional  absence  of  Dr.  Buss. 

On  May  6th,  1863,  Mr.  James  Flack,  the  assistant,  success- 
fully passed  his  examination  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
thus  qualifying  himself  for  a visiting  assistantship. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  England  to  refrain  from  emulating 
the  great  Continental  governments,  in  maintaining  a very  large 
standing  army,  our  insular  position  enabling  us  to  save  so  vast 
an  outlay,  as  must  necessarily  be  expended  in  keeping  up  great 
military  armaments ; at  any  rate,  so  long  as  we  maintain 
British  supremacy  at  sea. 

After  the  Crimean  War,  the  Government  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  volunteer  corps.  The  English 
public  accepted  this  proposal  as  a wise  one,  to  train  from  two 
to  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  military  exercises,  who  would 
be  capable  of  defending  their  homes,  if  need  should  arise ; thus 
permitting  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boyal  troops  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  numerous  colonies. 

Large  manufacturing  firms  and  other  employers  of  labour, 
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possessing  martial  predilections,  consulted  their  employes,  and 
found  amongst  them  enough,  who  were  pleased  to  play  at  soldier- 
ing for  pastime,  and  willing  to  be  drilled,  marched  and  counter- 
marched under  Government  supervision ; and  so  the  volunteer- 
ing movement  was  established,  and  has  continued  very  popular. 

It  so  happened  that  H.  Buss  had  patients  who  were  officers 
and  privates  in  the  ‘ First  Administrative  Battalion  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Volunteers,’  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  was 
the  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  next  marching-out  occasion, 
H.  Buss  having  been  invited  to  join  * the  brave  volunteers,’  was 
introduced  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  by  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  War  Office,  as  a suitable  doctor  to  become 
surgeon  of  the  ‘ Buxton  Corps.’ 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  April,  1863,  Dr.  H.  Buss  received 
his  commission  as  surgeon  of  the  1st  A.B.T.H.  Rifle  Volunteers. 
This  document  being  somewhat  curious,  is  transcribed  herein 
for  the  edification  of  any  inquisitive  reader. 

Whenever  the  different  corps  of  volunteers  marched  out  for 
discipline,  the  surgeon  was  always  welcome  to  join  them  ; but 
when  the  united  battalion  went  out  on  field  days,  or  on  other 
occasions,  the  presence  of  their  surgeon  amongst  them  was  ex- 
pected. 

Copy  8th  July,  1891.] 

Stapleton  Miscount  Combcrmcre, 

Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath  and  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the  Third  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  Tower  and  the  Sword  in  Portugal,  a 
Field  Marshal,  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Life 
Guards,  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
and  the  Liberties  thereof. 

To  Henry  Buss,  Esquire. 

Dirtue  of  the  Power  and  Authority  to  me  given  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Commission  of  Lieutenancy  in  and  for  the  said 
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Hamlets  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  and  of  all  other 
Powers  and  Authorities  enabling  me  in  thi3  behalf,  and  by  and 

with  Her  Majesty’s  approbation,  3 the  said  X^tSCOUttt 

Comfretwre  do  by  these  presents  Constitute  nominate 
appoint  and  grant  Commission  to  you  the  said  Henry  Buss 

to  be  Surgeon  in  the  1st  Administrative 

Battalion  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Volunteers  You  are 

therefore  duly  to  train  exercise  and  discipline  the  inferior  Officers, 
and  other  persons  armed  and  arrayed  or  to  be  armed  and 
arrayed  in  the  same  according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
War  and  in  Compliance  with  the  Laws  in  that  behalf  made. 

21rt5  3 do  hereby  command  them  and  every  of  them  to 

obey  you  as  their  Surgeon  and  you  are  to  observe  and 

follow  such  Orders  and  Directions  as  you  shall  from  time  to 
time  receive  from  Her  Majesty,  myself,  or  any  other  your 
superior  Officer,  pursuant  to  the  trust  hereby  reposed  in  you, 
and  your  duty  to  Her  Majesty. 

(Btpen  under  my  hand  this  Twenty-third  day  of  April,  ^865. 

CoMBERMERE. 

Dr.  Buss’  first  experience  in  battle-field  practice  was  in  a 
sham  fight  at  Southend.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  rail- 
way conveyed  the  entire  battalion  safely  and  quickly  to  the 
martial  ‘ rendezvous.’  There  was,  of  course,  a good  deal  of 
meeting,  greeting  and  saluting  amongst  the  ybung  aspirants 
for  military  renown.  There  was  time  enough  to  put  the  various' 
companies  through  their  paces ; to  unite  them  into  battalion 
formation,  and  give  them  further  experience  in  battalion  drill ; 
again  to  separate  the  force  into  their  respective  companies,  and 
once  more  to  reform  them,  for  the  inarch  past  the  commanding 
officer  and  staff.  The  enemy  was  landed  in  boats  from  the 
direction  of  Sheerness.  After  some  smart  firing,  they  were 
driven  back  to  their  boats.  The  conquering  battalion  was  now 
formed  into  a ‘ square,’  and  complimented  for  their  brilliant 
defence  of  their  homes  and  families,  and  proudly  marched  to 
the  station,  whence  the  ironway  carried  them  back  to  their 
dear  ones  at  home.  On  July  18th,  1863,  there  was  to  he  a 
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grand  Review  on  Wimbledon  Common,  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
other  corps  of  volunteers.  Many  officers  of  distinction  were 
present  upon  this  occasion  as  generals  of  battalions.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  a numerous  staff,  expressed  himself 
well  satisfied  with  their  various  evolutions.  Dr.  Buss  and  the 
other  regimental  surgeons  went  mounted,  as  was  expected  on 
these  occasions. 

On  August  22nd  of  this  year,  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  battalion,  invited  all  the  officers  of  his  corps  to 
dine  at  Foxwarren,  his  seat  near  Cobham  in  Surrey.  Dr.  Buss 
and  all  the  other  guests  experienced  a most  delightful  holiday, 
being  conveyed  from  the  railway  station  and  back  again,  in 
carriages  belonging  to  the  host.  All  the  family  of  the  ‘ giver  of 
the  feast  ’ were  highly  successful  in  rendering  their  visitors,  by 
their  kind  attentions,  eminently  happy  on  this  occasion. 

Similar  invitations  were  occasionally  given  by  Sir  T.  Fowell 
Buxton,  and  the  other  majors  of  the  battalion  to  their  respec- 
tive corps.  And  sometimes  each  entire  corps,  rank  and  file, 
would  be  included,  and  most  kindly  and  cordially  entertained 
by  the  families  of  the  hosts. 

No  wonder  that  this  affability  should  beget  an  ‘ Esprit  de 
corps  ’ that  highly  pleased  the  men,  and  maintained  the  popu- 
larity of  the  volunteer  service. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


1863—1870.  wooing  by  proxy — r.  w.  buss  invalided — marriage 

PRELIMINARIES — THE  WEDDING — HONEY- WEEK — FAMILY  INTRO. 
DUCTIONS — UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  WAR — PARIS  ACQUAINTANCES — 
A TRAGIC  INCIDENT  — A FROSTY  MISADVENTURE  — BONNIE’S 
INSTINCTS  — THE  BRIGHTON  COACH  — CAB  STRIKES  — CELESTIAL 
FIREWORKS — GOOD-CONDUCT  WARD — PORTSMOUTH  REVIEW  AND 
SHAM  FIGHT— GREAT  LAXEY-MINE — A PORTENTOUS  CHILL— EASTER 
MONDAY  REVIEW  AT  DOVER — A FRENCH  WEDDING — SUBMISSION 
TO  THE  INEVITABLE — THE  BIRTH  INTO  SPIRITUAL  LIFE — RESIGNA- 
TION. 


^ N September  1863,  a lady  brought  her 

little  son  to  Dr.  Buss  to  ascertain 
what  ailed  him,  as  he  had  been  failing 
in  health  for  a few  days.  After  exam- 
ination, the  mother  was  much  con- 
cerned at  being  assured  that  her  child 
sickening  with  scarlet  fever,  must  be 
taken  home  at  once,  and  be  professionally 
attended  to.  The  lady,  (Mrs.  Brown), 
requested  the  Dr.  to  call  and  attend  the  little 
patient,  at  the  residence  of  Messrs.  John 
Carter  and  Son,  Ivory  Merchants,  Fleur-de- 

lis  Street,  Spital  Square. 

When  next  out  on  his  rounds,  Dr.  Buss  called  at  the  house, 
was  introduced  to  its  mistress,  who  in  a very  few  woids  explained, 
that  the  invalid  was  her  sister’s  child;  that  she,  Miss  Carter, 
had  lost  her  mother  some  years  ago,  also  her  dear  father 
recently,  and  that  this  little  nephew  had  so  entwined  himself 
around  her  heart,  that  she  felt  it  would  break  if  he  too  were 
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taken  from  her.  She  requested  the  Dr.  to  do  all  he  could  to 
save  her  darling — to  see  him  as  often  as  he  wished,  and  to  call 
in  any  professional  help  that  he  might  deem  expedient  at 
any  cost.  She  trusted  that  God  would  restore  the  child’s 
health. 

Dr.  Buss  readily  perceived  that  the  aunt  was  overflowing 
with  affection,  and  after  visiting  the  patient,  and  giving  all 
necessary  directions,  he  assured  Miss  Carter,  while  taking  his 
leave,  that  although  the  malady  was  not  yet  at  its  most  critical 
stage,  he  both  hoped  and  expected,  should  no  unforeseen 
complication  arise,  that,  D.Y.,  the  child  would  recover. 

Knowing  the  aunt’s  great  anxiety,  the  Dr.  called  late  in  the 
evening,  and  finding  everything  going  on  satisfactorily,  he 
comforted  her  by  telling  her  so.  Thus  cheered,  she  asked  him 
into  her  parlour,  invited  him  to  sit  down,  and  questioned  him 
as  to  possible  complications.  Willing  to  divert  her  thoughts, 
he  enquired  what  experience  in  illness  she  might  have  had.  In 
reply,  it  appeared  that  she  had,  years  ago,  nursed  her  mother 
and  various  members  of  her  family,  and  latterly  her  father.  It 
was  manifest  that,  with  her  quick,  bright  intelligence,  she  was 
no  mere  tyro  in  this  domestic  art.  It  appeared  also,  that  in  her 
youthful  days  she  had  been  ordered  by  the  family  physician, 
because  of  some  lung  trouble,  to  the  South  of  France ; where, 
and  also  in  Italy,  she  had  resided  some  time  with  great  benefit. 
Here  an  opening- up  of  classic  ground  was  begun,  replete  with 
most  interesting  topics  ; the  recital  of  which  seemed  to  please 
the  teller  as  much  as  it  did  her  medical  listener.  A charming 
little  incident  was  being  related,  but  was  cut  short  by  an 
interruption,  so  the  Dr.  took  his  leave  and  said,  that,  with  the 
lady’s  permission,  he  would  be  delighted  to  hear  the  sequel  at 
the  next  opportunity. 

The  following  day  the  medical  visit  was  made  early — all  going 
on  favourably,  so  he  promised  to  call  again  in  the  evening  and 
listen  to  the  sequel.  Miss  Carter  smiled,  and  bowed  acquiesc- 
ingly.  The  evening  came,  so  did  the  doctor,  and  the  sequel  also. 
But  other  topics  as  well  as  trophies  of  travelling  interest,  some- 
how were  introduced,  so  that  it  became  almost  apparent  that  the 
evening  agreeable  lete-u-tUe  must  be  continued. 
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So  days  passed  on,  the  crisis  passed,  and  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  child  became  manifest.  The  doctor’s  daily 
visits  were  duly  paid,  and  the  evening  ‘ tHc-a-tttes'  as  often 
as  possible  were  highly  enjoyed,  certainly  by  the  doctor. 

As  soon  as  the  invalid  became  convalescent,  and  after  hot 
baths,  and  being  otherwise  disinfected  in  all  his  surroundings, 
he  was  further  improved  by  a change  to  the  open  air,  by  a few 
drives  in  his  doctor’s  carriage,  while  the  latter  was  on  his  round 
of  visits. 

At  length  the  time  arrived,  when  the  parting  visit  of  the 
medical  attendant  from  the  little  nephew  and  his  aunt  must 
take  place.  The  doctor  told  the  latter  that  he  had  listened 
with  much  pleasure,  during  their  evening  chats,  to  her  very 
interesting  anecdotes  and  little  stories  of  travel ; and  would  be 
very  pleased  if  she  could  spare  the  time  to  listen  to  a little  story 
of  his  own.  The  aunt  immediately  led  the  way  to  her  sanctum, 
— the  parlour.  She  placed  a chair  for  him,  and  sat  opposite 
with  due  attention.  Dr.  Buss  commenced  by  stating  that  he 
had  a medical  friend  whom  he  very  much  esteemed,  who,  with 
God’s  blessing,  had  been  enabled  to  acquire  a practice,  that 
produced  an  income  adequate  to  the  supporting  of  a wife, 
carriage  and  establishment  in  a very  comfortable  style  ; that  he 
had  hitherto  refrained  from  marriage  till  this  result  were 
accomplished  ; that  there  was  a particular  lady  in  a family  that 
he  had  recently  attended,  who,  he  believed,  would  make  a very 
loving  wife  ; and  that  this  family  was  very  intimately  known  by 
the  aunt  of  the  child,  Dr.  Buss  was  attending  in  ‘ Fleur-de-lis  ’ 
Street.  Finally,  would  Dr.  Buss  please  to  ask  Miss  Carter,  if 
she  would  use  her  kind  services  to  ascertain  if  there  might  be 
any  probability  of  the  lady  in  question,  listening  to  such  a 
proposal ? 

With  evident  surprise,  Miss  Carter  asked : * What  is  the 
name  of  the  family?’  ‘Carter,’  replied  the  medicus. 

Miss  Carter,  with  increasing  surprise,  ‘ But  what  branch  ? ’ 
* The  John  Carter  branch,’  was  the  response. 

‘ Why,  that  is  mine  ! ’ asserted  the  questioner.  ‘ But  what  is 
the  name  of  your  esteemed  medical  friend  ? ’ 

‘ Henry  Buss,  if  you  please,’ 
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* What,  you  ! yourself?  ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And  pray  what  name  does  the  particular  lady  bear  ? ’ 

‘Elizabeth  Rebecca  Carter.’ 

‘ Me  ! me  ! I thought  that  you  were  finessing  for  one  of  my 
cousins.  But  are  you  serious  in  this  declaration  ? Do  you 
mean  it  really  as  a proposal  of  marriage  to  me  ? I am  too 
disturbed  with  surprise  to  give  you  an  answer  just  now,’ said 
she. 

‘ I do  not  wish  for  it  yet,’  quoth  he.  ‘ Take  time  to  consider. 
In  all  matters  of  moment,  I invariably  ask  my  heavenly  Father 
to  prompt  me  as  He  pleases,  as  to  my  course  of  action.  Why 
should  you  not  do  likewise  ? I shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you 
with  information  as  to  my  family  connections  and  antecedents  • 
I will  only  ask  you  at  present,  to  forgive  the  little  device  I have 
employed  for  “ Wooing  you  by  Proxy.”  ’ 

Within  a week  a little  billet  doux  reached  the  doctor,  asking 
him  to  go  and  see  Miss  Carter.  He  heard  that  his  lady-love 
had  rushed  off  early  on  the  morning  following  the  evening  of 
his  ‘ proxy  wooing,’  to  Paris.  Closeted  with  her  most  con- 
fidential friends,  she  narrated  all  the  steps  which  had  led  up  to 
the  unexpected  proposal.  She  had  also  followed  his  advice  and 
example,  with  the  result  that  she  believed,  on  both  sides,  their 
engagement  to  be  really  Providential.  The  11th  of  October, 
1863,  thus  became  memorable  in  the  calender  of  Dr.  Buss,  for 
his  being  accepted  as  the  future  husband  of  Miss  Elizabeth  R. 
Carter. 

On  the  following  day,  and  on  many  others  when  convenient, 
she  would  drive  with  him  on  his  rounds  ; amusing  herself  with 
a book,  or  with  needlework,  while  he  interviewed  his 
patients. 

Then  came  at  suitable  times,  their  introduction  to  each  other’s 
families  and  connections,  when  the  Dr.  could  spare  the  after- 
noons from  his  professional  work. 

On  November  6th,  Miss  Carter  (Bessie),  wished  to  be  driven 
to  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  to  visit  the  grave  of  her  father.  She 
asked  her  intended  if  he  would  write  an  ‘ apostrophe  ’ to  her 

father’s  memory.  Of  course  he  complied,  and  as  she  was 
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pleased  therewith,  he  subjoins  it  to  this  chapter  in  case  it  may 
please  anyone  else. 

Communion  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter 
with  her  departed  father,  at  his  grave  in 
Abney  Park  Cemetery. 

Departed  spirit  of  my  beloved  father  ! 

Here,  at  the  grave, 

Where  what  of  thy  mortality  is  left, 

I find  so  sad  a joy  to  come,  and  crave 
Communion  with  thee.  For  evermore  bereft, 

Of  thy  sage  counsel,  and  thy  sweet  kindly  smile  ; 

As  o’er  the  tombs,  the  funeral  murmurs  roll, 

— Yet  lingering  awhile, 

Although  unseen, 

I seem  to  feel, 

Thy_substantial  presence  in  my  soul. 

Father  ! Thy  child  for  thee  to  God  doth  pray, 

At  every  daily  close  ; 

For  thy  immortal  spirit’s 
Celestial  repose ; 

And  doth  beseech  thee,  if  such  indulgence  may 
Permitted  be, 

To  her  from  thee, 

To  wisely  prompt  her  through  her  future  life, 

So  that  her  marriage  may  be  blest  and  rife 
With  acts  of  goodness  done, 

— Of  evil  none  ; 

And,  when  her  parting  breath  shall  gasp  in  death, 

That  it  to  her  be  given, 

To  exchange  the  pain,  for  the  joy  again, 

Of  meeting  thee  and  thine 
In  heaven. 

November  18C3. 

The  closing  of  the  year  18GB,  found  Dr.  Buss  well  occupied 
between  his  practice  and  the  many  introductions  and  courtesies 
necessarily  required  by  the  relations  and  connections  of  Miss 
Carter.  As  the  future  mistress  of  their  joint  home,  she  was 
requested  to  suggest  such  alterations  as  would  be  agreeable  to 
both.  These  were  all  accomplished  before  the  close  of  this 
year. 
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About  this  time,  the  Doctor’s  eldest  brother,  R.  W.  Buss,  was 
suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  pneumonia.  A consultation 
was  arranged  between  Dr.  Walsh  and  Dr.  Buss.  The  latter, 
while  driving  with  Miss  Carter  to  meet  Dr.  Walsh  at  Camden 
Town,  saw  his  father  standing  in  the  City  Road,  apparently 
hesitating  as  to  his  way  home.  The  brougham  was  stopped, 
into  which  the  father  entered.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  walking  towards  home,  his  memory 
was  somewhat  at  fault,  (in  his  eighty-fifth  year).  Bessie  con- 
ducted her  future  father-in-law  to  Barnsbury  Park,  while  Dr. 
Buss  took  another  conveyance  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  Dr. 
Walsh.  By  the  time  that  this  ended,  Bessie  and  the 
brougham  had  also  arrived,  so  they  both  returned  home 
together. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  R.  W.  Buss  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  enjoy  a drive  with  his  medical  brother  in  a close  carriage. 

The  new  year  gave,  in  1864,  a very  frosty  reception  to  residents 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs.  It  was  seldom  that  H.  Buss 
had  the  opportunity  of  skating  now,  but  the  bride-elect  wished 
to  witness  his  capabilities  on  the  ice.  So  he  drove  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  Serpentine — seeing  patients  on  the  way.  He 
could  only  spare  a half  hour  to  enjoy  this  stimulating  excitement. 
The  lady  was  pleased,  therefore  he  was  satisfied,  and  during  the 
drive  back  finished  his  professional  calls. 

The  marriage  was  arranged  to  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
January  1864,  and  to  be  solemnised  at  St.  George’s  Church, 
Hanover  Square.  It  happened  that  Dr.  Buss  had  an  old  and 
respected  friend— Mr.  W.  Bennett,  an  eminent  dentist,  residing 
in  the  very  identical  street ; and  it  also  happened  that  Miss 
Bessie  Carter  and  Mrs.  William  Bennett  were  now  already  fast 
friends.  The  intelligent  reader  can  readily  imagine  how  these 
two  quick,  clever,  business-like  women,  when  they  brought  their 
heads  and  wits  together,  without  troubling  the  Doctor  with  any 
details,  could  work  out  a programme,  which  would  enable  the 
Bennett’s  large  house  and  grand  apartments,  to  accommodate 
very  easily  the  numerous  guests,  whom  they  were  planning  to 
invite.  Then  again,  the  bride-elect  stood  upon  her  dignity,  and 
insisted  that,  being  fatherless,  she  should  herself  enact  the  role 
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of  papa,  by  defraying  the  entire  cost  of  the  wedding  breakfast. 
So  the  two  ladies  had,  what  all  women  much  enjoy,  their  own 
uninterfered -with  way. 

A marriage  settlement  had  to  be  duly  signed  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  a few  days  before  the  ceremony  took  place. 

While  Dr.  Buss  was  earnestly  engaged  in  curing  his  patients, 
the  two  purveyoresses  above,  were  distinguishing  themselves  by 
pre-arranging  the  exact  part  which  each  guest  should  play  in  the 
interesting  procession,  to  and  from  the  church,  and  at  the 
marriage  feast.  The  result  was  so  eminently  successful,  as  to 
fully  justify  the  great  pains  they  had  taken  to  secure  this 
end. 

The  marriage-day,  20th  of  January  1864,  at  length  arrived. 
The  wedding  guests  were  conveyed  in  carriages  to  Mr.  Bennett’s 
house  ; and  by  him,  suitably  paired  for  the  procession  to  the 
church. 

Mr.  John  Stephenson,  an  old  and  respected  friend  of  the 
Carter  family,  ably  fulfilled  a father’s  part  in  giving  away  the 
bride-elect  at  the  altar.  Two  of  Dr.  Buss’  nephews — the  Bev. 
Alfred,  and  the  Bev.  Septimus  Buss,  performed  the  marriage 
service.  This  sacred  and  responsible  contract  being  very 
reverently  yet  happily  concluded,  and  the  necessary  signatures 
recorded  in  the  vestry  book  ; the  husband  and  wife,  with  their 
witnesses,  passed  from  the  altar  to  the  church  porch,  through  a 
long  avenue  of  relatives  and  friends,  whose  smiles,  congratula- 
tions and  blessings,  were  very  gratefully  received. 

Thanks  to  the  two  Mrs.  B’s — (alluded  to  after  as  the  ‘ busy 
bees  ’),  the  wedding  breakfast  passed  off  as  successfully  as  the 
Church  arrangements,  very  kind  things  were  said  about  the  two 
‘ busy  bees  ’ ; to  which  the  two  husband-bees  suitably  replied. 

The  day  had  opened  damp  and  chilly,  but  Phoebus  had  been  evi- 
dently striving  to  disperse  the  intervening  clouds.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  marriage  repast,  he  succeeded.  The  clouds  rolled  away  and 
the  genial  smiles  of  glorious  Apollo,  suggested  to  the  Bennett- 
hosts,  the  advisability  of  a carriage  drive  in  Hyde  Park.  It  was 
carried  with  acclamation.  The  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
bridesmaids  started  in  the  first  carriage,  and  when  in  a position 
to  receive  the  full  smiles  of  Pluebus,  the  carriages  following 
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passed  the  bridal  one,  with  the  felicitous  greeting  of  ‘ happy  is 
the  bride  whom  the  sun  shines  on.’  The  inmates  of  the  bridal- 
carriage  were  not  the  only  ones,  who  had  heartily  wished  that, 
D.Y.,  this  result  might  take  place.  It  was  received  as  an 
auspicious  omen.  The  Park  drive  was  admitted  to  be  a capital 
and  interesting  interlude  in  the  day’s  programme. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Buss  expressed  to  the  company  their 
great  obligations,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  and  family,  for  then- 
very  excellent  forethought  and  arrangements  in  making  them, 
and  the  wedding  guests  so  highly  satisfied  and  happy. 

Then  came  the  leave-taking,  with  all  its  best  wishes  for  health 
and  happiness ; and  the  traditional  slippers  thrown  in  at  the 
carriage  window,  as  the  married  couple  drove  off  to  the  train  for 
Dover. 

The  guests  left  behind,  were  kindly  invited  by  the  hostess  to 
remain  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  assist  in  dancing,  music  and 
other  entertainment. 

The  majority  did  so,  and  highly  enjoyed  it  : and  for  long 
afterwards,  expressed  the  very  great  pleasure  they  had  ex- 
perienced on  that  happy  wedding-day. 

Dr.  Buss  could  not  wisely  just  now,  be  away  from  his  practice 
for  more  than  eight  days.  His  nephew,  Mr.  McMahon,  a clerk 
in  the  Foreign  department  of  the  Post  Office,  at  this  period 
superintended  the  dispatch  of  foreign  letters.  So  was  frequently 
at  Dover,  and  kindly  engaged  apartments  for  the  newly-married 
couple.  Besides,  the  Dr.  could  be  more  easily  recalled  from 
Dover,  than  from  across  the  Channel,  should  his  assistant, 
Surgeon  Flack,  think  tit. 

Both  husband  and  wife  were  familiar  with  the  old  town  and 
its  many  attractions.  Although  the  weather  was  far  from  tine 
they  still  enjoyed  walking  together.  He  drove  his  wife,  and 
occasionally  the  nephew  for  recreation  in  a phaeton,  when 
the  roads  were  suitable.  He  pointed  out  a spot  on  the  shore, 
under  the  Castle  cliff,  where  he,  with  a brother  and  a friend, 
(Merrick,)  were  bathing  thirty  years  back,  when  Merrick,  who 
could  not  swim  much,  was  carried  by  a current,  that  swept  round 
the  place,  out  of  his  depth.  Buss  rushed  in  again  after  him, 
and,  D.V.,  brought  him  into  shallow  water.  A sentinel  who 
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watched  them  bathing,  informed  the  party,  that  it  was  considered 
to  be  risky  at  that  spot,  because  of  the  sweep  of  the  sea,  and 
that  a caution  to  that  effect  was  affixed,  though  they  failed  to 
see  it. 

The  week  seemed  to  glide  away  very  easily.  Ur.  Buss  and 
his  good  wife  were  in  excellent  health  and  spirits ; and  both 
cheerfully  returned  home  to  the  more  serious  duties  of  life,  with 
a sincerely  grateful  feeling  towards  the  Providence  that  watched 
over  them. 

While  H.  Buss  was  busily  occupied  in  his  practice,  his  wife 
was  entering  into  the  responsibilities  of  their  house-arrange- 
ments. A reception-day  was  appointed  once  a week.  In  this 
way,  the  kindred  and  connections  of  both  families  were  able  to 
meet  each  other. 

The  wife  wished  much  to  introduce  her  husband  to  her  uncle, 
Mr.  William  Carter.  It  appeared  that  he  had  previously  been 
in  partnership  with  her  father  ; that  from  some  disagreement, 
they  had  separated,  and  had  drifted  apart  also  in  their  intimacy. 
That  her  marriage  would  now  afford  a very  reasonable  occasion 
for  reintroducing  the  two  families,  to  their  former  friendly 
relations.  This  was  done  with  the.  best  results. 

Calls  were  exchanged.  The  young  people  were  delighted  at 
the  resumption  of  intimacy.  Visits  were  made  to  W. 
Carter’s  country  house  at  Leyton.  Thus  was  this  family  sever- 
ance, happily  re-united. 

In  this  year  1864  the  great  ‘ United  States’  ’ Kepublic  of  North 
America,  was  socially  divided  into  two  bitterly  opposed  parties 
— the  Northern  States  (Federal),  and  the  Southern  States  (Con- 
federate). The  former  had  at  last,  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  it  was  unjust,  unrighteous,  unchristian,  and  sinful  to  hold 
any  longer  the  Negro  race,  because  black-skinned,  in  degrading, 
slavish  bondage.  Two  years  before,  the  Federal  States  had 
struck  off  the  shackles  of  bondage  from  their  slaves.  The  Con- 
federate States  refused  to  concur  in  this  just  and  Christian  act. 
Their  obedience  to  Mammon,  overrode  their  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  Almighty ; they  rushed  into  war  with  the 
Northern  States ; and  certainly  fought  with  great  bravery,  and 
for  some  time,  with  apparent  success.  The  English  people 
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admired  the  gallantry  of  the  Southerners  in  this  very  sanguin- 
ary civil  war,  but  felt  that  the  Divine  will  would  surely  decide 
against  the  slaveholders.  This  civil  war  was  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion  in  all  religious  meetings  at  this  period.  Indeed  at 
all  festive  gatherings. 

Amongst  other  dinner  parties  attended  by  Dr.  Buss  and  his 
wife,  was  one  given  by  Mr.  William  McArthur,  M.P.  Here, 
chiefly  upon  its  religious  merits,  the  success  of  the  Federal 
States  was  unanimously  predicted.  Within  two  years  this  pre- 
diction was  quite  fulfilled. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  Dr.  Buss  was  able  to  spare 
the  necessary  time  to  accompany  his  wife  to  Paris,  and  be  intro- 
duced to  her  French  friends  and  connections.  They  were  enter- 
tained by  Monsieur  Cart,  a wealthy  Parisian  Ivory  Merchant,  at 
his  country  estate  in  St.  Mande.  Here  the  Dr.  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Deraismes,  the  Patry’s,  and  many  others. 
They  were  all  very  nice,  sociable  people,  at  whose  homes  he  was 
most  cordially  received.  This  week’s  holiday  was  very  much 
enjoyed;  and  then  Dr.  Buss  with  his  wife  and  Madame  Patry 
returned  to  London. 

Mrs.  Buss  knew  that  her  French  friends  would  be  very  pleased, 
on  their  first  visit  to  England,  to  be  driven  round  the  Parks  in  the 
afternoon  ; so  she  selected  a comfortable  Barouche  and  a suit- 
able horse,  to  enable  her  to  give  them  this  enjoyment,  when  her 
husband  was  too  much  occupied  to  join  them. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  doctor’s  late  housekeeper  (Mrs. 
Kadmore)  and  her  husband,  the  coachman,  had  moved  to  the 
adjoining  house  to  take  charge  thereof,  while  the  family  slept 
away  at  their  country  abode.  Mrs.  Radmore  had  been  in  the 
evening  to  hear  the  very  popular  preacher,  Mr.  Spurgeon.  On 
her  return  journey,  she  became  affected  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, but  managed  to  reach  home,  and  then  fainted.  Dr.  Buss 
was  fetched  from  next  door  directly.  On  seeing  her  he  ascer- 
tained that  her  breathing  was  feeble  and  gasping.  He  quickly 
returned  and  brought  back  an  inhaling-flask  containing  chloric- 
ether  and  ammonia.  On  reaching  the  patient  respiration  had 
stopped,  but  the  heart  beat  feebly.  With  one  hand  he  applied 
the  inhaler  to  her  mouth,  the  other  so  pressed  upon  the  abdomen 
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as  to  imitate,  inspiration.  After  five  minutes  of  this  treatment 
a gasp  or  two  came.  The  lookers-on  believed  that  life  had  fled. 
Perseverance  with  the  artificial  respiration,  and  with  the  volatile 
stimulants,  at  length,  D.V.,  brought  on  intermitting,  and  finally 
normal  breathing.  The  husband  in  a choking  voice  declared 
that  ‘the  Lord  had  saved  his  wife.’ 

It  is  a very  curious  fact  that,  about  the  same  time  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  month,  in  the  following  year,  Mrs.  Radmore 
had  again  been  to  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  had  actually  fainted 
again  on  reaching  home.  Dr.  Buss  was  again  fetched,  and 
recollecting  her  recovery  a twelvemonth  before,  sought  the  same 
remedy  ; but  unfortunately  the  inhaler  broke  ; before  a new  one 
could  be  equipped,  time  had  passed.  Death  had  his  will  in  con- 
sequence. 

Father  Christmas  of  1865,  received  the  incoming  year  in  com- 
pliance with  its  old-fashioned,  frosty  traditions.  Dr.  Buss,  after 
the  first  round  to  his  patients,  drove  to  his  wife’s  house  to  take 
her  home  to  lunch.  In  descending  the  steps,  she  slipped  down, 
falling  upon  her  right  leg  so  as  to  break  it.  She  said  that  she 
felt  it  snap.  He  lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  took  her 
home. 

The  accident  was  a ‘ Pott’s  fracture,’  the  small  bone  of  the 
leg  broken  near  the  instep,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle,  more 
or  less  torn  and  sprained.  It  was,  of  course,  inconvenient,  but 
not  serious.  The  foot  was  adjusted,  and  secured  by  a splint 
and  bandage,  till  all  inflammatory  symptoms  had  subsided. 
Then  it  was  encased  in  a starch-jacket  to  prevent  displacement, 
and  to  secure  reunion.  In  a fortnight,  the  doctor  and  the  coach- 
man, by  clasping  hands,  made  a seat  for  the  patient,  and 
brought  her  down  to  the  drawing- room.  Within  a month  she 
enjoyed  carriage  drives,  and  in  March,  went  for  a change  of  air 
with  her  brother  and  his  wife  to  Dover.  The  fractured  leg  was 
going  on  very  satisfactoi'ily,  but  until  osseous  union  had  taken 
place,  it  was  not  expedient  to  discontinue  the  starch-bandagiug. 
Dr.  Buss  paid  occasional  visits  to  Dover  to  watch  the  patient. 

His  volunteering  duties  required  him  to  perform  his  part  in 
the  Easter  Monday  Reviews,  and  in  similar  Volunteer  gather- 
ings in  Hyde  Park,  and  always  at  the  Annual  Inspection  in  the 
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autumn.  Then  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  the  two  majors,  were 
pleased  to  invite  the  officers  of  their  battalion,  to  dinner  at  their 
country  estates  or  in  town. 

Surgeon  Flack  had  been  preparing  for  sometime  past  for  his 
examination  at  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians,  and  after 
four  days’  absence,  returned  a duly  qualified  member  of  that 
distinguished  body  of  doctors. 

During  the  summer  of  1866,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  were  invited 
to  visit  ‘ Hever  Farm,’  near  Redhill,  to  look  at  a young  mare, 
Bonnie,  alleged  to  be  in  maternal  descent  from  ‘Blink  Bonnie,’ 
a former  famous  racer.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Bull,  gave  the 
mare  a very  good  character.  Both  the  doctor  and  his  wife  were 
much  pleased  with  its  appearance,  so  the  former  rode  it.  The 
trial  was  satisfactory  as  to  all  her  paces,  though  she  was  some- 
what nervous  and  timid.  It  was  purchased,  and  for  many 
years  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  doctor  as  a saddle  horse,  and 
became  a great  favourite  with  all.  Frequently,  when  his  patients 
lived  a few  miles  off,  he  would  arrange  to  ride  to  them  instead 
of  driving.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Bonnie  bolted  with  him  ; 
and  the  more  he  essayed  to  check  her,  the  faster  she  galloped  ; 
she  was  either  obeying  the  racing  instinct  of  her  Blink  Bonnie- 
progenitor,  or  she  had  for  the  nonce,  lost  her  head.  The  rider 
finding  the  mare  beyond  his  control,  determined  to  throw  her 
down.  Before  him  was  a chapel  with  an  iron  fence,  a most 
undesirable  place  for  a smash  ; so  with  a short  prayer  to  Pro- 
vidence for  success  in  his  project,  he  suddenly  pulled  her  head 
round  on  the  near  side,  and  down  she  rolled  on  her  right 
shoulder.  Of  course,  the  rider  was  bound  to  be  thrown  over 
her  left  shoulder,  but  as  he  was  prepared  for  the  catastrophe,  he 
checked  the  severity  of  his  fall  by  an  extra  grip  with  his  off-leg  ; 
both  arms  were  out  to  save  his  head  from  the  contact.  His  left 
temple  was  contused,  and  the  skin  was  cut  and  bled  pretty 
freely.  He  recollected  that  the  granite  road  was  much  harder 
than  his  head.  The  bystanders  seized  the  mare,  and  also 
helped  the  rider,  who  was  for  a time  dazed,  and  kindly  led  him 
into  the  nearest  chemist’s  shop.  Here,  they  were  very  attentive 
to  him,  and  on  being  told  that  he  was  a surgeon,  supplied  him 
with  a stimulating  draught  of  chloric  ether  and  ammonia,  at  his 
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request.  A moderate  bleeding  was  an  advantage,  by  lessening 
the  chance  of  inflammation  at  the  contused  part.  A little  soap 
and  water  cleared  off  most  of  his  disfigurement.  By  this  time 
he  felt  much  recovered,  and  first  thanked  God  for  his  merciful 
escape,  and  then  thanked  the  other  helpers  for  their  kind  ser- 
vices. He  now  went  to  examine  into  Miss  Bonnie’s  condition. 
She  walked  fairly  well,  her  right  knee  bruised  but  not  broken, 
so  he  mounted  her  again,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  kind 
bystanders.  He  was  near  home,  and  wished  to  avoid  another 
scene.  Instead  of  riding  to  his  surgery,  he  quietly  walked  the 
mare  to  the  stable,  pretending  to  look  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

His  coachman  took  the  horse  from  him  with  a curious  look, 
said  but  little,  yet  thought  the  more.  The  thought  was  followed 
by  the  act  of  going,  on  his  own  accord  to  the  saddler,  and  bring- 
ing away  a chain,  curb  and  extra  bridle. 

When  the  doctor  met  his  wife,  to  prevent  alarming  her,  he 
jokingly  remarked,  that  he  had  experienced  a little  spill,  that  had 
made  a slight  mess.  He  requested  her  to  prepare  a hot  bath 
forthwith.  This  treatment  much  alleviated  the  shock  and 
muscular  pains.  He  retired  early,  and  kept  in  the  following 
day.  On  the  next  day,  he  was  amongst  his  patients  as  usual. 

After  this  experience  with  Bonnie,  he  always  rode  her  with 
curb  and  snaffle-bits  ; so  that  when  her  racing  instincts  got 
ahead  of  her  propriety,  a slight  tightening  of  the  curb-rein 
brought  her  back  to  a reasonable  pace.  The  coachman  quite 
approved  of  this  arrangement.  ‘ He  didn’t  want  the  master  to 
run  such  a risk  again,  because  if  he  were  killed,  he  should  lose  a 
good  place.’ 

The  Carter  family  had  found  very  comfortable  apartments  at 
Brighton  ; and  when  illness  suggested  a change  of  air,  this  sea- 
side town  was  resorted  to.  Mrs.  H.  Buss  felt  so  much  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  an  east  wind,  that  she  would  frequently 
remain  at  home,  rather  than  risk  the  cough  it  so  often  provoked. 
Bor  this  reason,  she  was  now  more  frequently  at  Brighton  than 
heretofore. 

When  he  could  afford  the  time,  the  doctor  would  letch  her 
back.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a fine  October  day  in  1866, 
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the  wife  wished  to  return  by  road  ; so  they  engaged  seats  on 
the  Brighton  coach.  There  being  only  one  place  in  front  dis- 
engaged outside,  Mrs.  Buss  occupied  it,  and  the  doctor  sat  be- 
hind with  the  guard.  All  the  seats  were  tenanted.  ‘ Vis-a-vis  ’ 
to  H.  Buss  was  a venerable,  intellectual-looking  gentleman, 
who,  in  course  of  conversation,  turned  out  to  he  Dr.  Marks, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Literature  at  the  Bluecoat  School  in  Lon- 
don. He  very  cordially  replied  to  the  many  questions  asked  by 
H.  Buss,  and  offered  the  latter  a cigar,  which  was  accepted. 
The  quality  thereof  was  so  good  as  to  deservedly  call  for  com- 
mendation. The  Professor  did  not  appear  to  be  surprised,  and 
admitted  that  his  cigars  were  the  only  expensive  luxury  in  which 
he  indulged,  and  though  he  imported  them  from  Havana,  the 
freight,  duty,  &c.,  ran  up  the  cost  of  each  cigar  to  fifteenpence. 
The  coach  stayed  at  Reigate  for  dinner.  The  drive  altogether 
was  very  agreeable,  and  rendered  the  more  so,  because  of  the 
delightful  companionship  and  intelligent  converse  with  Professor 
Marks.  At  5.30  p.m.  the  coach  reached  Piccadilly. 

November  13th  of  this  year,  was  remarkable  for  two  events. 
The  doctor  had  driven  his  wife  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
had  sent  the  carriage  home,  intending  to  engage  a cab  to  con- 
vey them  back.  On  leaving  the  playhouse,  he  found  his  waj^  to 
a stand  for  cabs.  There  was  the  spot  sure  enough,  but  no 
public  carriages  to  be  seen.  Several  of  the  drivers  were  evi- 
dently in  a very  larky  mood  ; politely  regretting  that  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  were  anxioxrsly  looking  about,  should  have 
dismissed  their  equipages  ; and  kindly  suggesting  that  if  they 
preferred  vehicles  with  lights,  that  they  should  drive  with  their 
own  at  night,  as  the  cabmen  declined  to  incur  such  unnecessary 
expense. 

The  night  being  fine,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  walking  to 
the  Strand,  and  obtaining  a lift  towards  home  in  an  omnibus. 

In  walking  from  the  bus  to  their  house,  they  were  very 
pleased  to  witness  the  grandest  display  they  had  ever  before 
observed  of  celestial  fireworks .’  Luminous  balls  (apparently) 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups,  but  in  no  orderly 
airangement,  shot  from  the  east  across  the  skv,  and  then  were 
lost  to  sight.  Dr,  Buss  and  his  wife  watched  these  remarkable 
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bodies  from  eleven  at  night  till  one  o’clock  in  the  following 
morning,  when  the  display  decreased,  and  they  retired  to  rest. 

Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  ‘ Cosmos  ’ about  fifty  yeavs  ago,  sug- 
gested the  hypothesis,  that  these  meteoric  bodies  were  the  frag- 
ments of  one  or  more  planets,  which  had,  in  the  indefinite  past, 
been  shattered  by  some  stupendous  catastrophe,  that  each  frag- 
ment retained  somewhat  of  the  initial  orbital-motion  of  the 
parent  planet,  and  that  each  fragmentary  group  travelled  in  its 
particular  zone  through  space,  and  around  the  Solar  centre, 
as  did  the  other  planetary  members  of  the  Solar  system.  Thus 
it  happened,  that  our  earth  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  its  annual 
journey  round  the  sun,  came  sufficiently  near  to  this  fragment- 
zone,  to  attract  some  of  these  smaller  fragments  to  itself.  These 
pieces  rushing  towards  the  earth,  with  constantly  increasing 
velocity  would,  on  reaching  its  atmosphere,  become  so  heated 
by  friction  therewith,  as  to  manifest  luminosity,  thus  producing 
the  so-called  ‘ celestial  fireworks.’ 

Should  the  present  pursuit  of  spectroscopy  and  photography 
result  in  the  discovery  of  a more  reasonable  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  meteorites,  this  announcement  may  be  welcomed  by 
society,  at  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  1867,  the  doctor  required  to  change  his  dispenser. 
Amongst  others,  a youth,  Charles  Ward,  presented  himself. 
Both  his  parents  died  during  his  infancy,  so  a maternal  aunt 
very  kindly  brought  him  up,  and  saw  to  his  education.  His 
character  being  satisfactory,  the  doctor  engaged  him  on  this 
condition, — that  if  he  fulfilled  his  duty  conscientiously,  Hr. 
Buss  would  be  satisfied  ; but  with  Mrs.  Buss,  he  must,  to  please 
her,  not  only  do  her  biddings,  but  so  do  them,  as  though  it  was 
to  himself  a pleasure  to  carry  them  out ; and  therein  he  would 
find  his  reward. 

Ward  gained  the  good  opinion  of  Drs.  Buss  and  Flack  for  his 
good  temper,  quickness  and  intelligence.  The  doctor’s  wife  had 
a French  lady  on  a visit,  and  these  two  found  out  that  they 
liked  the  young  dispenser.  Madame  P.  would  talk  to  him  in 
French.  He  made  such  charming  blunders  in  essaying  to 
understand  her,  that  both  ladies  declared  they  should  like  to 
teach  him  French.  Of  course,  the  doctor  consented  when 
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asked.  Mrs.  Buss  told  Ward,  that  her  father  had  promised  her 
that,  when  she  could  translate  and  indite  business  letters  in 
French,  he  would  treat  her  to  a visit  to  Paris. 

The  daughter  was  delighted.  She  asked  advice  from  friends. 
One  of  these  kindly  placed  in  her  hands  a ‘ Cobbctt’s  French 
Grammar,’  and  counselled  her  to  read  it  through  attentively  ten 
times.  This  she  faithfully  did  ; but  when  accomplished,  she 
was  really  surprised  at  the  result.  She  availed  herself  of  her 
French  connections  for  pronunciation  and  conversation,  so  that 
within  a twelvemonth,  she  claimed  the  promised  treat,  which 
her  father  was  equally  delighted  to  accord. 

Young  Ward  gratefully  accepted  the  Cobbett’s  French  Gram- 
mar, and  promised  to  read  it  through  the  orthodox  number  of 
times,  or  even  twice  the  number  to  please  his  French  instruc- 
tress. He  got  on  so  well  with  the  French,  that  Dr.  Flack  lent 
him  a Latin  Grammar,  and  helped  him  in  acquiring  a fair 
knowledge  thereof ; so  that,  if  it  were  the  Lord’s  will  some  time 
in  the  future,  to  provide  the  means  for  his  entrance  to  hospital 
training,  a foundation  was  now  being  laid,  to  prepare  him  for 
the  preliminary  examination  in  arts,  &c.  Dr.  Buss  and  his 
wife  had  witnessed  the  continued  good  conduct  of  the  dispenser, 
and  joined  with  Dr.  Flack  in  paying  the  fee  to  one  of  Flack’s 
fellow-students,  now  in  practice  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  coach 
him  up  for  this  preliminary  exam.  Ward  was  so  quick  at 
learning,  that  after  six  months’  training,  he  presented  himself 
at  Apothecaries’  Hall  and  passed. 

Now  his  path  being  cleared  of  this  first  difficulty,  it  was  not 
unnatural  for  him  to  hope  that  he,  like  his  friend,  Dr.  Flack, 
might,  under  Providence,  be  able  to  enter  hospital  as  a student. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  Dr.  Flack,  by  his  course  of 
conduct,  obtained  the  practice  for  himself,  and  retained  Ward 
as  his  assistant.  Also,  how  after  two  or  three  years,  when  he 
could  conveniently  spare  him  to  attend  the  lectures  and  hospital 
work,  the  loan  of  the  necessary  sum  was  forthcoming  ; so  that 
Ward  entered  as  student,  and  honestly  studied  through  the 
hospital  curriculum,  and  giving  such  service  to  Dr.  Flack  during 
this  period,  as  satisfied  the  latter.  In  due  time  he  gained  the 
‘ Diploma  ’ of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Then  Surgeon  Ward, 
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for  some  time,  became  visiting  assistant  to  Dr.  Flack.  Like  the 
latter,  he  passed  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  and 
returned  Dr.  Charles  Ward. 

The  traditional  chills,  coughs  and  colds  were  ushered  in  with 
the  advent  of  the  year  1808.  The  doctor’s  wife  found  it  expe- 
dient, to  he  extra  careful  to  protect  herself  against  the  sudden 
changes  in  the  weather.  Although  very  prudent  in  this  respect, 
she  suffered  from  shortness  of  breath  occasionally,  and  more 
frequently  made  visits  to  Brighton. 

The  Easter  Volunteer  Review,  was  arranged  to  come  off  at 
Portsmouth.  On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Buss  started  on  Saturday 
evening,  crossed  to  Ryde,  and  visited  a relative,  Mr.  Paul,  on 
the  Sunday.  While  walking  back  to  his  hotel  in  the  afternoon, 
he  passed  a house  whose  owner  was  in  the  front  garden.  This 
gentleman  got  into  conversation  with  the  doctor,  and  asked  him 
into  his  house.  They  sat  down  and  chatted  about  the  forth- 
coming Review.  The  host  was  patriotic  enough,  to  express  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  entertaining  a volunteer,  since  he  much  res- 
pected the  force,  and  thought  it  an  immense  security  to  the 
country,  in  having  a disciplined  army  to  protect  our  homes, 
while  the  Royal  troops  were  required  for  Colonial  service. 

The  volunteer  corps  arrived  in  unusually  large  numbers,  so 
that  when  formed  for  the  Review,  this  and  the  ‘ march  past  ’ 
occupied  a considerable  time.  Then  they  marched  a long 
distance  to  repel  an  invading  force.  Pontoon  bridges  had  to 
be  constructed,  over  which  the  troops  passed.  Other  experiences, 
as  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  actual 
battle  were  gained  ; and  although  it  was  certainly  a very  hard 
day’s  work  for  civilian  soldiers,  still  the  volunteers  were  pleased, 
and  proud  to  feel,  that  under  adequate  leadership,  they  would 
be  competent,  if  the  need  should  ever  arise,  to  protect  their 
families  and  homes  from  any  invading  foe. 

In  the  following  June,  the  volunteers  were  again  assembled 
for  a grand  Review  at  Windsor  by  the  Queen.  In  this,  many 
of  the  royal  troops  took  part.  The  day  was  fine— traditional 
Queen’s  weather.  It  was  highly  enjoyed  by  the  troops,  as  well 
as  by  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  witnessed  the  evolu- 
tions. 


Great  Laxey  Mine. 
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Dr.  Buss  at  this  time,  enjoyed  these  military  outings  ; the 
more  so,  because  he  knew  that  while  away,  he  had  left  a 
competent  representative  in  Dr.  Flack  to  attend  to  his  practice. 

The  doctor  had  shares  in  the  ‘ Great  Laxey  ’ lead  and  silver 
mine,  situated  in  the  town  of  Laxey  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  This 
mine  was  being  worked  successfully,  and  its  directors  were 
pleased  to  invite  all  the  shareholders  to  a summer  trip  to  this 
little  island,  to  witness  for  themselves  the  enormous 
water-wheel, — said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  at 
this  time,  1868  ; as  well  as  the  other  marvels  manifested  at  the 
works. 

It  was  not  inconvenient  for  Dr.  Buss  just  now  to  enjo^y  a 
three  days’  holiday ; so  he  reached  Liverpool  at  night,  and 
crossed  early  next  morning  by  a fast  steamboat  to  the  Isle  of 
Man.  On  reaching  the  washing  grounds  at  the  mine  the  most 
striking  object  is  the  ‘ Great  Laxey  wheel,’  seven ty-three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  quarrying  of  the  rock  has  created  a cavern. 
In  this  is  fixed  a ‘turbine,’  so  operated  on  by  a fall  of  water 
eighty  feet  high,  as  to  render  the  spokes  of  the  turbine  quite 
indistinct  from  its  rapidity  of  turning.  It  was  a very  happy 
idea  to  use  this  waterfall,  and  very  skilfully  has  it  been  applied. 
For  after  serving  power  to  the  turbine,  it  is  conveyed  in  a 
trough  to  a level,  about  150  feet  below  the  turbine  site ; and 
here,  is  discharged  into  the  floats  of  the  big  wheel,  converting  it 
into  an  ‘ overshot  ’ water-wheel.  Think  how  greatly  the  weight 
of  these  water-filled- floats  must  be  increased,  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  ends  of  arms,  extending  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the 
axis  of  the  wheel ; and  the  consequently  augmented  power  con- 
ferred upon  its  axis. 

The  output  of  the  mine  was  so  great  just  now,  as  to  need,  in 
addition  to  the  clever  use  of  the  waterfall  for  turbine  and 
monster-wheel,  also  two  steam  engines  to  complete  the  entire 
work  of  the  mine  in  quarrying  the  rock,  crushing  the  ore,  wash- 
ing and  separating  the  silver-lead  residuum,  and  sending  this 
off  to  the  smelting  works. 

All  this  was  viewed  with  satisfaction  by  the  visitors,  who 
were  afterwards  regaled  with  a sensible  lunch  under  canvas. 
Then  came  patriotic  and  laudatory  speeches,  in  which  the 
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officials,  the  directors,  and  the  shareholders  complimented  each 
other  to  their  heart’s  content. 

The  weather  was  charming.  The  directors  displayed  a 
gracious  urbanity.  The  officials  vied  with  each  other  in  polite 
attentions,  and  the  contented  shareholders  returned  to  their 
home-duties  and  families,  delighted  with  their  outing,  and  with 
the  belief,  that  the  Great  Laxey  Mine  was  being  honestly  and 
ably  worked. 

Dr.  Buss  had  arranged  to  drive  his  wife  to  make  a call  upon 
their  friends — the  Bennett’s,  in  George  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  November.  When  in  Begent  Street, 
the  wife  asked  for  the  carriage  to  stop,  that  she  might  look  in 
at  a particular  shop-window.  The  carriage  was  sent  on  to 
George  Street  to  wait  for  them.  After  gazing  at  the  window 
for  a short  time,  she  felt  a chill  come  over  her,  and  requested 
her  husband  to  walk  her  fast  to  Mr.  Bennett’s.  Arrived  there, 
she  partook  of  a warm  cup  of  tea  with  a slight  stimulant 
therein.  This  cheered  and  warmed  her — so,  she  hoped  that 
nothing  worse  would  result  from  the  chill.  Soon  afterwards 
they  drove  home. 

In  the  early  morning,  she  awoke  with  a violent  pain  in  the 
chest ; treatment,  with  also  counter  irritation  was  adopted. 
The  patient  kept  her  bed,  and  the  husband  recollecting  her 
lung  trouble  in  her  youth,  called  in  the  eminent  physician,  Dr. 
Bamskill,  to  take  her  case  in  hand.  She  quickly  under  his 
care  got  better  of  all  but  the  cough.  She  was  able  to  take 
drives  out,  but  only  in.  the  closed  carriage.  Dr.  Buss’  habit  was 
to  spend  Christmas-day  with  his  father,  when  most  of  the 
family  assembled  there.  His  wife  accompanied  him  on  this 
occasion,  and  appeared  to  be  the  better  for  it.  Mrs.  Buss  con- 
tinued to  improve,  and  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Bamskill  iu 
February,  1869,  to  visit  Brighton  for  some  time,  and  escape 
from  the  London  fogs.  This  she  did  with  Mrs.  William  Carter, 
and  remained  there  for  about  a month.  The  doctor  visiting 
her  as  frequently  as  his  practice  would  permit. 

The  Easter  Beview  of  Volunteers  was  held  this  year  at  Dover. 
The  day  began  with  thoroughly  wet  weather.  The  wind  was 
high  enough  to  blow  the  sea,  at  high  water,  over  the  parade. 


Easier  Review — si  French  Wedding. 
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The  commanding  officers  of  the  various  corps  met  in  consulta- 
tion, and  agreed  to  postpone  the  movements  of  the  troops  for 
the  present.  About  noon,  however,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
galloped  with  his  staff  from  Walmer  Castle  into  Dover,  and 
although  it  was  still  raining,  ordered  the  bugles  to  sound,  and 
bring  the  men  quickly  under  arms.  This  was  promptly  effected. 
In  a very  short  time,  the  various  corps  were  assembled  in 
marching  order,  and  followed  the  Duke  up  the  cliffs  to  the 
downs,  where  the  Review  was  to  be  held.  The  men,  despite 
the  slippery  foot-hold,  scrambled  up  in  very  good  temper.  The 
rain  now  abated  somewhat,  and  the  Review  took  place. 
The  Duke,  the  commanding  officers  and  the  men,  made  the  best 
of  the  disagreeable  weather,  and  were  better  satisfied,  that  the 
trouble  taken  in  getting  to  Dover,  had  been  recompensed  by  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  called 
together.  Their  march  back  to  the  railway  stations  was  for- 
tunately without  rain. 

In  the  middle  of  May  this  year,  a marriage  was  arranged  to 
take  place  between  Constance  Rochat,  a niece  of  Monsieur  Cart 
(an  old  friend  of  the  Carter  family),  and  Leon  Chartier — he,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  she,  a Swiss  Protestant.  From  England,  the 
Carters  and  also  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Buss  were  invited  to  assist  at 
the  ceremony.  To  both  of  these,  the  critical  condition  of  Mrs. 
Buss  was  only  too  manifest,  though  her  family  and  friends  held 
to  the  belief  that  she  was  progressing  favourably.  Mrs.  Buss 
wished  very  much  to  be  present  at  this  wedding,  so  her  husband 
acquiesced. 

M.  Cart’s  villa  at  St.  Maude,  near  Paris,  was  reached  the  day 
before  the  marriage.  There  was  a great  display  of  wedding 
gifts,  also  a Parisian  coiffeur  to  render  the  ladies  juvenile  for 
this  auspicious  occasion,  ‘ a la  Pompadour.’  The  ‘ civil  ’ cere- 
mony was  held  at  the  ‘ mairee  ’ ; after  this,  the  party  returned 
to  M.  Cart’s  and  partook  of  the  wedding-breakfast.  In  the 
afternoon,  they  all  drove  to  a Protestant  Church  in  Paris,  where 
the  contracting  parties  were  united  according  to  the  ‘ Protestant 
service  ’ ; then  the  marriage  was  legally  and  finally  solemnised 
at  a Roman  Catholic  Church.  A considerable  time  was  occupied 
in  the  completion  of  these  three  services,  and  it  became  con- 
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venient  that  the  guests  should  separate,  to  prepare  for  the 
winding  up  of  the  wedding  festivities,  by  a dinner  and  a ball  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre. 

Sixty-five  guests  partook  of  a sumptuous  dinner,  at  which  the 
usual  toasts  were  loyally  responded  to.  Blessings  upon  the 
married  couple  were  solicited  by  the  clericals ; and  kind  friends 
made  many  commendatory  allusions  to  the  parties  most 
interested  in  this  solemn  engagement. 

The  marriage-feast  being  ended,  the  abundantly  satisfied 
guests  adjourned  to  the  large  ball-room  in  this  famous  hotel. 
For  dancing,  the  party  had  now  augmented  to  the  number  of 
125.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  waited  till  the  dancing 
terminated.  Everybody  was  delighted,  though  perhaps  a little 
weary.  Supper  was  arranged  for  those  who  wished  it.  By 
half-past  two  in  the  morning,  M.  Cart’s  carriages  returned  with 
their  inmates  to  St.  Mande.  Mrs.  H.  Buss  sustained  the  great 
excitement  of  this  long  day  fairly  well,  taking  adequate  rest 
afterwards. 

Dr.  Buss  remained  a few  days  in  Paris  after  this  wedding. 
His  wife  was  left  behind  for  three  weeks,  and  then  returned 
with  her  sister-in-law.  This  was  her  last  visit  to  France.  The 
doctor  fetched  her  from  the  railway-station  in  London,  and  was 
much  shocked  at  the  great  alteration  that  was  manifest  in  his 
wife  since  he  quitted  Paris. 

In  July,  the  wife  was  so  much  worse  that  Dr.  Ramskill 
attended  again.  She  went  to  Brighton  for  a change,  and  it 
afforded  her  the  opportunity  of  having  servants  and  friends  to 
be  entertained  there ; which  was  of  service  to  them  as  an 
agreeable  holiday.  In  suitable  weather,  she  liked  very  much 
driving  out  with  her  husband.  He  took  his  old  friend,  Dr. 
Corfe,  to  see  her.  Dr.  Bhss  was  reminded  by  his  wife’s 
relatives,  of  the  benefit  she  had  experienced  years  back,  by  a 
short  residence  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy.  The  husband 
was  quite  willing  to  do  this,  if  a chance  of  improvement  could 
be  reasonably  hoped  for. 

In  October,  Mrs.  Buss  was  in  London,  and  Dr.  Buss  called 
upon  Sir  Andrew  Clark — the  eminent  consultant  in  con- 
sumptive cases.  The  latter  sympathised  very  cordially  with 
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Dr.  Bass,  having  himself  undergone  similar  experience  ; hut  said 
that  he  must  see  the  patient  before  he  could  assume  the 
responsibility  of  deciding,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  removing  her  to  a 
warmer  climate.  Dr.  Clark  most  kindly  offered  to  make  his 
examination  on  the  following  morning — Sunday.  The  visit  was 
paid,  and  the  consumptive  doctor  skilfully,  very  patiently,  and 
kindly  formed  his  opinion.  On  leaving,  he  looked  significantly 
at  Dr.  Buss,  who  left  the  room  with  him  to  see  him  to  his 
carriage.  On  returning  to  his  wife,  she  gazed  so  wistfully  and 
anxiously  at  her  husband — ‘ Well,  what  is  the  verdict  ? ’ She 
instinctively  perceived  that  he  was  struggling  to  reply,  so  she 
forestalled  him  with  the  answer — ‘ It  is  unwise  to  remove  me.’ 
Her  husband  bowed  his  head.  ‘ Yes,’  she  said  very  quietly,  ‘ I 
knew  it  would  be  that.  Still,  I am  pleased  that  Dr.  Clark  was 
consulted.  It  will  better  satisfy  relatives  and  connections.’ 

The  doctor’s  verdict  was  accepted  as  final.  The  wife  bowed 
with  Christian  resignation  to  the  inevitable.  Henceforth,  her 
: aspirations  were  more  celestial  than  earthly.  She  was  pleased 
to  have  her  maid,  Jane,  read  to  her  from  the  New  Testament. 
So  uncertain  now  was  her  existence,  that  she  requested  her 
nephew,  the  Bev.  Septimus  Buss,  to  pray  with  her ; and  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  to  administer  the  Sacrament.  She  had 
doubts  whether  she  should  be  permitted  to  attain  her  fiftieth 
year  of  age — as  the  last  on  earth.  After  this  she  rapidly  sank. 
Within  ten  days  succeeding  her  fiftieth  birthday-anniversary, 
many  ‘ farewells  ’ were  uttered  with  aching  heart,  by  those  who 
loved  her  best.  She  strove  to  comfort  her  husband  with  the 
assurance,  that  through  the  mediation  of  her  Saviour  Jesus, 
she  should  be  permitted  to  meet  her  dear  ones  in  heaven  ; and 
that  in  due  season,  as  her  Heavenly  Father  willed  it,  she  and 
her  husband  would  certainly  meet  again.  Thus  resignedly, 
quietly  and  peacefully,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  she  went 
to  sleep,  and  awoke  into  [spiritual  life,  while  the  church  bells 
were  ringing  a merry  welcome  to  New  Year’s  day. 

On  the  6th  January,  1870,  Dr.  Buss  fulfilled  the  saddest  duty 
hitherto  in  his  life,  by  witnessing  the  disposal  of  his  wife’s 
mortal  remains,  in  the  Carter  family  grave  at  Abney  Park 
: Cemetery. 
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The  funeral  service  was  lovingly  ancl  impressively  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Septimus  Buss,  who  supplemented  it  with  con- 
solatory assurances  at  the  grave,  that  all  such  as  are  born  into 
spiritual  life,  revering  and  loving  their  heavenly  Father,  and 
believing  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  will,  in 
heaven,  be  happy  evermore. 

RESIGNATION. 

Omnipotent  God  ! 

By  Thy  Divine  decree, 

Touched  by  affliction's  rod 
The  daughter’s  spirit  hath  been  drawn  up  to  Thee  ! 

Her  life, 

Too  short  for  those  who  loved  her  best, 

Was  not  untinged  with  strife. 

The  daughter,  like  the  father,  was  possessed 
Of  mental  strength  unusual,  of  quick  intelligence, 

Of  charity  unseen,  of  great  benevolence. 

Her  useful  life  thus  ended.  She  heard  the  merry  bells 
Ring  out  the  closing  year  ; then  in  sweet  sleep, 

She  passed  from  earth  to  Heaven.  Friends  could  but  weep, 

And  bend  the  head  to  the  celestial  throne  ; 

Father  of  Mercies  ! thus  Thy  will  be  done  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


1870— DISPOSAL  OP  PRACTICE — HASTY  PREPARATIONS  FOR  JOURNEY — 
MONT  CENIS — FELL’S  RAILWAY — LOMBARDY  RAIL — VENICE,  ITS 
GLORIES — ITS  RAIL  DIFFICULTIES — BRINDISI— MEDITERRANEAN — 
ALEXANDRIA— LOWER  EGYPT — LAND  OF  GOSHEN — CAIRO,  COOK’S 
PARTY  INCREASED  TO  SIXTY— THE  PYRAMIDS — SPHINX — HELIO- 
POLIS— OBELISKS — SHOOBRA — SUEZ  CANAL — ISMAILIA — PORT  SAID 
— J AFF  A — CAMP  LIFE — PLAINS  OF  SHARON — COMPETITION  FORFIRST 
SIGHT  OF  JERUSALEM — CAMP  OUTSIDE,  HOLY  PLACES  WITHIN  JERU- 
SALEM— GETHSEMANE — ARAB  DANCE  — BETHANY — “GO  TO  JERI- 
CHO ” — DEAD  SEA  AS  A BATH — JORDAN  INCIDENTS — A REAL  PALES- 
TINE STORM — JERICHO  TROUBLES — JERUSALEM — BETHLEHEM — 
SOLOMON’S  POOLS — FAREWELL,  JERUSALEM  ! ! 


FTEPi  his  wife’s  funeral,  l)r.  Buss 
essayed  to  divert  liis  mind  from 
his  recent  great  trouble,  by  continued 
exertions  in  his  practice,  in  receiving 
sympathizing  visitors,  and  in  making  short 
calls  upon  relatives  and  friends — but  with 
little  success.  He  next  tried  going  for  two 
or  three  days  with  an  old  friend,  G.  Perry 
to  Dover.  This  change  was  somewhat 
favourable  to  his  physical  health,  but  rather 
too  quiet  for  his  mental  unrest.  One  of  his 
nephews  suggested  a total  change  with  com- 
pany, and  sent  him  a cutting  from  a newspaper — -advertising 
Mr.  Cook’s  second  section  for  Palestine-tourists,  to  start  from 
Paris  on  the  8th  of  February  following.  He  thanked  the 
sender,  but  could  not  clearly  see  his  way  at  this  time,  to  risk  the 
loss  of  his  valuable  practice  by  being  so  long  absent  from  it. 
The  advertisement  went  into  his  pocket-book  and  was  speedily 
forgotten. 
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Disposal  of  Practice — Hasty  Departure. 


Some  fortnight  afterwards,  in  his  rounds,  thinking  about  the 
next  excursion  he  could  make,  a suggestion  was  whispered  to 
him  ‘ that  if  he  would  sell  his  practice  he  might  make  the 
Palestine  tour.’  It  seemed  a curious  prompting,  as  the  matter 
had  escaped  his  memory.  However,  on  looking  over  the  con- 
tents of  his  pocket-book,  he  found  the  advertisement.  Could  he 
possibly,  within  a fortnight,  dispose  of  Practice,  remove  furni- 
ture to  a depository,  obtain  suitable  outfit,  a foreign  office  pass- 
port, and  bid  adieux  to  friends,  before  undertaking  so  long  and 
hazardous  a journey  ? 

H.  Buss  consulted  his  friend,  Dr.  Flack.  The  latter  was 
quite  willing  to  manage  the  Practice  as  ‘ locum  tenens,’  till  the 
Dr.’s  return  ; though  more  willing  to  purchase  the  same  on  any 
terms  that  Dr.  Buss  would  propose.  So,  this  difficulty  was 
overcome.  The  Lawyer  was  prompt  in  making  the  conveyance 
of  house  and  business  over  to  Dr.  Flack.  The  furniture  was 
removed,  and  all  the  other  hindrances  gave  way  to  a little  extra 
energy.  And  so  it  happened,  that  the  doctor  was  enabled  to 
reach  Dieppe  viti  Newhaven,  and  also  Paris,  in  time  to  join  the 
Cook- tourists,  on  the  evening  of  their  departure  for  Italy  and  the 
East. 

Dr.  Buss  had  just  the  opportunity  of  saying  farewell  to  his 
friends  in  Paris,  and  then  returned  to  the  ‘ Hotel  New  York,’  to 
be  introduced  to  his  fellow-tourists.  Of  these  more  anon — but 
he  was  pleased  to  feel  that  he  should  find  them  agreeable  com- 
panions. 

It  was  night  when  the  train  rushed  with  them  through  the  ' 
South-east  of  France,  via  Macon,  and  Culoz  to  St.  Michel.  In 
the  dark,  there  was  little  need  of  looking  out  for  novelties,  but 
when  morning  dawned,  the  approach  to  the  distant  Alps,  with 
their  snow-crowned  summits,  gradually  gilded  by  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  formed  so  grand  and  glorious  a panorama, 
as  fully  recompensed  the  travellers  for  their  uncomfortable 
sleep.  They  were  not  sorry  to  descend  from  the  carriages,  and 
to  be  entertained  with  a breakfast,  and  ‘ a wash  and  a brush  up.' 
Arrangements  had  been  made  to  provide  them,  at  given  stations, 
with  the  usual  meals. 

At  St.  Michel,  ‘ Fell’s  steep-gradient  railway  ’ was  laid  down, 
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so  as  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass.  The  Northern, 
ascending  slope  was  got  over  very  easily,  and  during  enough  of 
daylight,  to  render  the  constantly  expanding  landscape  very 
delightful.  The  descending  slope  terminated  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps — at  Susa.  The  extensive  gorge  through  which  the 
train  ran,  was  lighted  up  w'ith  the  stars  above,  at  their  very 
brightest. 

At  Susa,  the  company  halted,  till  the  Lombardy  train  arrived, 
going  East.  Supper  was  provided.  Here  the  two  Eeverends, 
Newman  and  Arthur  Hall,  were  added  to  the  party — they  having 
previously  walked  over  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass.  By  midnight, 
the  party  reached  Turin  and  slept  there.  Some  others  besides 
Dr.  Buss  had  not  enjoyed  this  comfort  of  a bed  for  two  nights. 
Here  breakfast  was  ready  at  five  a.m.  Miss  Knipe  joined  the 
tourists  at  this  meal.  From  the  Hotel  ‘ Trombetta,’  omnibuses 
conveyed  the  tourists  to  the  Turin  Station.  The  early  train 
came  in  to  its  time,  and  off  went  Cook’s  party  at  a speed  of 
about  thirty  miles  an  hour,  (on  the  Continent,  considered  to  be 
fast  enough).  To  the  North,  the  apparently  interminable  giant 
Alps,  snow-topped  ; on  its  slopes — extensive  pine  forests ; and 
in  the  Lombardy  plains,  the  country  was  divided  into  moderate 
sized  fields  by  hedges.  These  hedges  were  formed  by  mulberry 
trees  symmetrically  planted.  Between  these  trees,  the  vine  was 
trailed,  thus  completing  the  hedges.  The  fields  thus  enclosed, 
being  occupied  by  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  This  Italian  garden- 
ing elicited  the  admiration  of  the  travellers  for  its  great  economy 
and  excellence.  Mr.  Wellstood,  a Scot,  and  a man  of  great  in- 
telligence and  experience,  declared  that  it  rivalled  the  very  best 
of  Scotch  gardening.  Yesterday,  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Alpine  range,  they  had  passed  through  a region  of  snow  and 
barrenness.  To-day,  under  an  Italian  sky,  vegetation  was  ad- 
vanced to  early  summer.  South  of  the  railway,  the  tall  towers 
of  Milan  Cathedral  came  into  view.  The  famous  cities  of 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Verona,  Vincenza  and  Padua,  were  ap- 
proached and  passed. 

Venice  was  reached  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  February 
10th.  A causeway  connecting  the  mainland  with  this  city, 
having  been  constructed  for  the  railway  in  the  Lagoon.  On 
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Venice,  its  Glories  and  Railway  Trickery. 

issuing  from  the  station,  you  step  into  a gondola — the  ’bus  of 
Venice.  The  Gondoliers,  unlike  watermen  elsewhere,  stand  in 
their  boats — face  to  prow,  and  push  instead  of  pull  the  oars. 
Thus  they  can  see  danger  ahead,  and  very  expertly  and  quickly 
urge  their  craft  round  the  corners  of  their  water-way  streets, 
very  safely.  It  required  several  gondolas  to  convey  Cook’s 
thirty  tourists  with  their  belongings  to  their  destination — the 
Victoria  Hotel.  This  was  originally  a grand  palace,  with  large 
apartments  and  a noble  marble  staircase,  and  beds  with 
mosquito  curtains. 

The  tourists  separated  into  groups,  each  group  engaged  a 
guide.  Each  of  these  conducted  his  party  through  the  large 
Piazza  San  Marco,  to  the  Doge’s  Palace,  with  its  galleries  of 
famous  pictures — the  Cathedral  of  San  Marco— the  Museum — 
the  Venetian  glass  factory — the  Rialto — the  Bridge  of  Sighs — 
and  many  other  remarkable  show  places. 

Mr.  Cook  announced  that  his  arrangements  required  him  to 
quit  Venice  on  Friday  morning  by  rail  for  Trieste,  but  as  Venice 
was  much  more  interesting  than  Trieste,  as  many  as  wished  to 
stay  a day  longer  in  Venice,  must  be  sure  of  reaching  Trieste  by 
Saturday,  for  the  steamer  thence  to  Alexandria. 

About  one  third  of  the  party,  elected  to  stay  and  visit  the 
Opera  House,  Ac.  On  Saturday  morning,  they  were  all  ready  to 
go  off  by  rail  under  the  conduct  of  the  hotel  keeper — Mr.Etzen- 
bergher.  But  for  some  unexplained  reason,  Mr.  Etzenbergher 
failed  to  accompany  them,  and  deputed  this  task  to  one  of  his 
employes.  At  the  station,  after  paying  all  the  tips  that  were 
required,  a railway  official  put  aside  on  the  counter,  the  pack- 
ages of  about  eight  of  the  passengers,  and  despite  the  gesticula- 
tions of  Mr.  Etzenbergher’s  deputy,  the  remonstrances  of  the 
passengers,  and  the  frantic  exhortations  of  the  train-conductor, 
the  fox-faced,  blue-bloused  man  at  the  scale,  stolidly^  refrained 
from  weighing  them.  The  booking  office  clerk  declining  to  vise 
the  tourist’s  tickets,  till  the  packages  were  paid  for — thus  the 
train  started  for  Trieste  without  them. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  tourists  dispatched  the  Hotel  employe 
back  to  his  master,  who  quickly  returned  and  scolded  the  delin- 
quent. The  latter  grinned,  he  seemed  to  be  used  to  it.  Mr. 
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Etzenbergher  explained,,  that  unless  we  reached  Trieste  before 
the  steamer  started,  we  should  have  to  pay  again  all  expenses  of 
hotels,  railway  and  boat  to  Alexandria. 

He  at  once  telegraphed  to  Vienna,  offering  iflOO  for  a special 
train  to  Trieste.  No,  it  could  not  be  done.  The  tourists  waited 
six  hours  at  the  station.  Mr.  Etzenbergher  then  advised  them 
to  row  off  in  a gondola  to  a steamer,  ‘ Brindisi,’  now  preparing  to 
start  from  Venice  to  Alexandria.  Alongside  of  this  s.s. 
we  learnt  that  it  could  not  wait  while  we  obtained  the  necessary 
tickets.  The  only  alternative  now  was  to  go  back  to  the  hotel, 
and  amuse  ourselves  till  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night,  and  start  by 
rail  at  10  p.m.  along  the  East  side  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  to 
Brindisi,  which,  D.V.,  we  should  arrive  at,  before  the  Venice 
boat  entered  its  harbour. 

Mr.  Etzenbergher  felt  that  he  was  to  blame  for  not  himself 
seeing  us  through  the  railway  trickery  ; and  wishing  not  further 
to  offend  his  patron,  Mr.  Cook,  promised  not  to  leave  us  till  we 
were  aboard  the  steamer  for  Alexandria.  Dr-  Buss  and  a few  of 
the  ‘ left-behinds,’  finished  the  afternoon  in  sight-seeing,  and 
ended  the  night  at  the  opera,  where  Faust  and  a ballet  were  very 
well  performed. 

Sunday,  13th  February,  was  occupied  in  visiting  the  most 
famous  churches  and  a Palace  or  twro.  The  evening  brought 
some  rain  and  snow.  At  10  p.m.  Mr.  Etzenbergher  and  the 
tourists  started  for  Brindisi  and  reached  that  Italian  port  on 
Monday  night,  and  were  glad  of  a night’s  rest  in  bed.  At  five 
o’clock  next  morning,  the  steam  whistle  of  the  vessel  for 
Alexandria,  signalled  its  entrance  into  the  harbour.  Breakfast 
over,  the  eight  tourists  with  Mr.  Etzenbergher  got  on  board  the 
steamer.  Mr.  Etzenbergher  told  them  before  he  left,  that  all 
expenses,  before  indicated,  were  up  to  Alexandria  paid  by  him — 
the  necessary  vouchers  being  produced.  The  total  sum  amounted 
to  about  T160.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  the  wilful  misconduct 
of  two  or  three  railway  servants  at  Venice  station,  had  obliged 
these  eight  tourists  to  pay  an  extra  T20  each  for  a service,  that 
Mr.  Cook  had  already  received  a like  amount  for. 

Here  then,  on  February  the  15th,  1870,  Dr.  Buss  and  his 
companions,  including  a Mr.  Dixon,  (the  son  of  a well-known 
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merchant),  who  joined  the  Cook  tourist  party  at  Brindisi,  were 
in  truth  * tossing  up  and  down  in  Adria.’  The  weather  was 
terribly  unsettled,  so  was  Neptune,  for  his  ocean-bed  heaved 
fearfully,  as  with  colicky  pains  ; and  so  were  the  passengers, 
‘ poor  things.’  The  cabin  attendants,  who  were  not  themselves 
* hors  de  combat,’  were  half  crazed  with  the  pitiful  entreaties  of 
the  suffering  invalids.  Yes,  and  the  captain  too,  who  could  not 
conceal  his  disgust  at  the  oft  repeated  execrable  weather,  which 
augmented  his  trials  and  responsibilities  so  fearfully  in  this 
particular  passage. 

On  the  following  day  matters  had  somewhat  improved.  The 
weather  was  less  turbulent.  Neptune’s  indignation  had  subsided. 
Most  of  the  passengers  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  the  Skipper  was  less  irritable.  Dr.  Buss  was  up  on 
deck  by  eight,  and  refreshed  himself  with  a salt-water  bath  for 
his  outer  skin,  and  a tumblerful  of  genuine  Mediterranean  saline 
drink,  for  the  inner  skin.  During  the  day,  the  island  of  Zante 
was  passed,  Cape  Matapan,  and  also  Candia.  The  sea  was  here 
as  blue  as  indigo,  and  the  night  was  clear. 

The  17th  February  opened  with  warm  weather,  (80°),  and 
Phoebus  was  pleased  to  smile.  Everybody  nearly  on  board 
seemed  to  be  happier,  and  now  was  the  opportunity  to  send 
home  letters  to  family  and  friends  ; Dr.  Buss  and  many  others 
did  so  in  a cheerful  frame  of  mind,  to  comfort  the  recipients  of 
their  letters. 

On  the  1 8th,  the  ‘Brindisi  ’ was  steaming  under  a clear  sky, 
with  warm  breezes.  The  passengers  now  began  to  enjoy  the 
voyage,  and  were  anxiously  looking  towards  Alexandria.  The 
boat  arrived  about  midday.  Not  at  all  a bad  journey  to  have 
accomplished  a thousand  miles  within  four  days.  Cook’s  agent 
at  Alexandria,  had  been  wired  from  Brindisi,  so  that  he  was  at 
the  landing  quay.  He  took  charge  of  the  party,  and  controlled 
the  porterage  of  their  belongings  to  the  Custom-house.  Adequate 
baksheesh  he  paid  to  some  official,  to  prevent  him  being  over 
disagreeable  in  the  examination.  This  was  convenient,  for  as 
the  ‘ Brindisi  ’ was  being  secured  to  its  moorings,  the  half-naked 
Arab  porters  sprang,  with  the  agility  of  cats,  up  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  pounced  upon  the  luggage.  Cook's  agent  was 
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Alexandria  lleaehed  Before  Mr.  Cool:. 

equal  to  the  occasion,  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  prevented  any 
stealing. 

The  day  was  charming.  How  novel,  picturesque,  and  in  every 
way  interesting,  was  the  view  from  the  deck.  The  oriental 
character  of  the  mosques,  minarets,  palaces  and  other  edifices 
on  the  land — palm-trees  adorning  the  banks — and  the  Egyptian 
rigging  of  the  various  craft,  scudding  along  within  and  outside 
the  commodious  harbour. 

Omnibuses  conveyed  the  tourists  through  a city  gate  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  stopped  at  the  ‘ Hotel  de  TEurope.’  Beds 
being  secured  and  a meal  discussed,  Hr.  Buss,  and  one  or  two 
others  were  conducted  to  a Turkish  bath — very  lofty  and 
Saracenic,  but  not  particularly  clean  and  bright.  Still,  it  was 
efficient  as  a hot  and  cold  alternating  water  bath,  in  a hot  air- 
chamber.  An  Arab  youth,  almost  without  asking,  seized  the 
Doctor’s  right  foot,  and  showed  that  he  wished  to  manipulate 
his  nails  ; it  being  a new  experience,  the  owner  of  the  foot  yielded. 
The  operation  was  certainly  well  and  very  quickly  . done. 

The  newest  and  best  quarter  of  Alexandria  is  decidedly  French. 
Here,  the  chief  officials,  professional,  banking  and  mercantile 
classes  reside.  For  protection  at  night,  Arab  guardians  spread 
a mat  before  the  doors  of  the  houses  they  are  to  watch,  and 
there  rest  till  daylight.  The  scavenger  institution  here,  as  in 
most  other  Mahometan  towns,  consists  of  dogs — about  20,000 
for  Alexandria.  The  old  parts  of  the  town  are  picturesque  in  an 
artistic  sense,  for  their  narrowness,  irregularity,  shabbiness, 
and  for  the  houses  overhanging  each  lower  storey,  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  sunlight — but  unfortunately  the  air  as  well.  In  this 
native  portion  of  the  city  the  bazaars  are  found. 

Mr.  Cook  and  his  party  from  Trieste  by  steamer,  were  expected 
to  arrive  to-day,  19tli  February.  Before  breakfast,  Dr.  Buss 
chartered  a donkey,  (Bob  Ridley,  so-called)  to  gallop  off  to  the 
quay.  An  omnibus  with  all  the  remaining  tourists,  was  just 
about  starting  to  the  hotel.  They  were  all  very  pleased  indeed 
to  see  the  doctor  on  his  elegant  mount,  and  soon  were  satisfied 
that  all  the  ‘ left-behinds  ’ were  quite  well,  and  had  really  arrived 
a day  earlier  than  themselves. 

Mr.  Cook  was  able  to  repay  fifty  shillings  to  each  of  the 
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Lower  Egypt — Land  of  Goshen — Cairo. 


victims  of  the  wilful  misconduct  of  the  Venice  railway  servants 
— that  amount  being  all  that  he  could  realize  towards  their 
unexpected  outlay.  His  party  now  numbered  about  thirty-two. 
These  in  small  groups  visited  the  Viceroy’s  palace,  a very  elegant 
residence ; walked  through  the  bazaars,  making  purchases ; 
inspected  ‘ Cleopatra’s  needle,’  which  was  lying  on  its  side  in  a 
mason’s  yard.  Also  walked  to  Pompey’s  Pillar,  ninety- 
eight  feet  high,  a very  conspicuous  object.  After  a late  dinner, 
Hr.  Buss  indulged  in  a cigar  at  a ‘cafe  chantant.’ 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  Many  of  the  tourists  heard  a very 
good  service  conducted  by  the  Piev.  Hughes  in  the  English 
Church.  Time  was  up  at  Alexandria.  It  had  proved  to  be  very 
interesting  to  the  tourists.  On  the  21st  February,  at  8 a.m., 
they  started  by  rail  through  the  land  of  Goshen  towards  Cairo. 
On  the  journey  it  was  noticeable  that  the  houses  on  the  outskirts 
of  towns,  occupied  by  the  Fellaheen,  were  built  of  mud,  often 
roofless ; and  when  the  dwellers  therein  moved  away,  the  houses 
of  course  could  not  be  moved,  so  they  went  into  decay,  -which 
imparted  a desolate  character  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  rail 
passed  over  the  ‘ Mahomet  canal.’  This  canal  was  completed  in 
three  weeks,  thereby  causing,  as  alleged,  the  sacrifice  of  120 
lives  in  the  making  of  it.  The  railway  hence  to  Cairo  is  130 
miles  long.  All  kinds  of  pulse  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  the 
cotton  plant.  The  land  is  a good  deal  intersected  with  small 
channels  from  the  Nile,  these  are  tapped  by  buckets  dipping 
into  them.  The  latter  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  long  poles, 
which  rotate  on  the  top  of  upright  poles  stuck  in  the  earth. 
A bucket-full  of  water  is  raised  by  pulling  down  the  opposite 
end  of  the  pole,  and  turning  the  bucket  on  to  the  soil — thus 
irrigating  it. 

The  express,  in  four  and  a half  hours  reached  Cairo,  and  a 
surprise  awaited  the  Cook  tourists.  Mr.  Cook  had  chartered  as 
many  open  carriages  as  would  convey  them  all  through  the  town 
to  ‘ Shepherd’s  Hotel.’  Each  landau  and  pair  of  horses  had  a 
driver  in  Egyptian  livery,  and  two  lithe  Arabs  in  white  gowns, 
with  black  legs  and  white  wands — ‘ avant  couriers,’  who  ran 
before  each  carriage,  shouting  out  to  clear  the  way.  This  was 
not  a bad  advertisement  for  Mr.  Cook. 
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The  first  portion  of  Cook’s  Palestine  tourists  had  just  returned 
from  the  Nile  excursion,  which  had  occupied  them  about  three 
weeks.  So  that  Cook’s  party  now  exceeded  sixty  in  number. 
Shepherd’s  hotel  being  very  large,  and  otherwise  filled  with 
travellers  from  east  and  west,  reasonably  good  accommodation 
was  found  for  Cook’s  large  family  by  arranging  four  beds 
in  each  sleeping  apartment,  with  consent  of  each  group  of 
four. 

On  February  22nd,  all  the  party  started  at  8 a.m.,  for  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeli,  which,  from  their  great  height,  appeared  to 
be  very  near.  The  Nile  was  crossed  over  by  a bridge  of  boats ; 
then  on  donkeys  and  in  carriages,  the  Pyramids  were  reached  in 
about  three  hours.  Hundreds  of  women  and  children,  over- 
looked by  the  traditional  task-masters,  (sturdy  Turks  with  long 
sticks),  were  employed  in  carrying  upon  their  heads,  mud  cut 
out  of  a dike  with  axes,  and  pitching  this  mud  upon  a new 
causeway,  and  patting  it  down  with  their  hands — so  the  road 
was  raised  and  extended.  In  truth,  a simple  uncivilised  plan  of 
engineering ; but  as  the  Turk  masters  allege,  a useful  way  of 
employing  a large  surplus  population. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  total  height  of  the  great  pyramid  is 
near  480  feet  from  its  actual  base.  That  this  base  would  cover 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Square  in  London.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  this 
measurement,  because,  being  of  pyramidal  form,  the  higher  the 
structure  rises,  the  more  the  apex  apparently  diminishes  in  size. 
Yet,  when  the  ascent  is  completed,  its  apparent  point  is  really 
a flat  top,  of  about  twenty  feet  square.  From  this  top  in  the 
clear  Egyptian  atmosphere,  all  objects  that  project  much  out  of 
the  flat,  extensive,  sandy  desert,  can  be  easily  descried,  though 
many  miles  away.  Looking  Southward,  you  see  the  head  and 
neck  only  of  the  Sphinx  (thirty  feet  above  the  sand)  and  a second 
pyramid.  Some  ten  miles  beyond,  is  Memphis  with  other  ruins. 
To  the  north  is  the  Delta,  thrown  up  by  the  Nile  in  the  remote 
past,  occupied  for  200  years  by  the  Hebrews  in  degrading  servi- 
tude, as  the  ‘ land  of  Goshen.’  To  the  east,  the  city  of  Cairo, 
seeming  to  be  close  at  your  feet.  And  to  the  west,  nothing  but 
an  interminable  sea  of  sand. 

The  outer  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  formed  of  blocks  of  fos~ 
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siliferous  limestone,  about  six,  four  and  three-and-a-half  feet  in 
size.  These  constitute  the  steps  for  its  ascent.  A few  of  the  party 
declined  the  trouble  of  the  climb.  Each  lady  was  assisted  by  three 
sturdy  Arabs,  two  of  these  sprang  up  each  step  and  held  both 
her  hands,  while  the  third  raised  her  from  the  back — all  acting 
simultaneously.  Only  two  Arabs  to  each  gentleman.  This 
help  was  very  cleverly  and  kindly  given,  and  enabled  each 
climber  to  accomplish  a feat  with  a minimum  of  fatigue;  which, 
without  the  Arab  experts,  would  have  been  almost  impossible. 
When  the  top  was  gained,  conjecture  wished  to  know,  how  the 
descent  from  such  a giddy  height  was  to  be  accomplished.  It 
was  thus — each  pair  of  Arabs  descended  step  by  step,  and  held 
the  hands  of  their  patron  so,  that  he  might  gently  jump  forward, 
but  so  cleverly  restrained  by  their  brawny  arms,  as  not  to  over- 
shoot the  edge  of  each  step.  No  wonder  that  the  muscles  in 
front  of  the  thigh,  should  ache  somewhat  after  140  of  such 
jumps. 

A short  walk  brought  one  to  the  sandstone  Sphinx.  Think 
of  this  colossal  figure  and  the  two  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  having 
been  erected  4,000  years  ago  by  the  earliest  Pharaohs  ; and 
being  still  in  such  good  preservation,  despite  the  sand-storms 
by  which  they  must  have  been  so  often  buffeted. 

Cairo  in  many  respects  is  like  Alexandria,  although  much 
larger,  being  about  seven  miles  in  circumference  with  a quarter 
million  of  inhabitants.  The  different  nationalities  reside  in 
particular  quarters.  The  site  of  the  city  is  hilly.  Its  citadel, 
containing  a mosque,  is  250  feet  high.  You  are  shown  a • 
fortress,  surrounded  by  an  outer  high  wall ; within  the  included 
space,  a force  of  turbulent  Mamelukes  were  slaughtered  by  order 
of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  new  portion  of  Cairo  is  gradually  assum- 
ing the  much  more  civilised  European  style  of  wide  squares 
and  streets  ; and  the  dwellings  of  the  official,  professional  and 
mercantile  classes  are  being  erected  upon  a plan,  much  more 
modern,  handsome,  and  convenient,  than  can  possibly  prevail 
in  the  narrow,  dirty,  crooked,  ill-paved  lanes  and  bazaars  of  the 
old  Oriental  portion. 

On  the  23rd  February,  Cook’s  party  started  early  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heliopolis.  The  country  passed 
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through  was  well  cultivated.  Artificial  dikes  filled  by  wells 
were  used  for  irrigation.  Evidences  of  a ruined  city  were  very 
plain.  One  obelisk  sixty  feet  high,  is  all  that  is  left  now,  1870, 
of  an  avenue  of  similar  ones  that  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Dr.  Buss  selected  some  vegetable  trophies  for  home, 
from  this  remarkable  locality.  Here  is  a well,  under  an  old  fig 
tree,  twenty  feet  in  girth,  supposed  to  have  sheltered  the  Holy 
Family.  The  spot  is  called  Joseph’s  well.  Near,  was  an  orange- 
tree  in  blossom. 

When  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  Caesars 
caused  several  of  these  remarkable  obelisks  to  be  transported  to 
Alexandria ; where  they  were  re-erected,  so  as  to  form  an 
obelisk-avenue  to  the  royal  palace.  Subsequent  conquerors 
helped  themselves  in  like  manner.  About  fifty  years  back,  Dr. 
Buss  saw  one  of  them  in  process  of  erection  in  the  ‘ Place  de  la 
Concorde  ’ in  Paris.  The  one  (Cleopatra’s  Needle),  which  he 
described  as  lying  prone  in  a mason’s  premises  at  Alexandria, 
is  now,  thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  stand- 
ing proudly  erect  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment in  London.  It  is  asserted,  that  our  American  cousins 
have  also  succeeded  in  fixing  another  one,  somewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

The  visit  to  Heliopolis  being  satisfactorily  accomplished,  Dr. 
Buss  and  Mr.  Cutbill  chartered  donkeys  for  a visit  to  the  tombs 
of  the  Caliphs,  and  to  the  very  large  and  fine  mosque  of  Abou 
Hassan.  Afterwards,  they  walked  to  the  Shoobra  Road  (the 
Rotten  Row  of  Cairo),  of  course,  in  so  fashionable  a drive,  dis- 
carding their  donkey -mounts.  It  is  about  two  miles  long  in  a 
grove  of  acacia-trees,  bordered  with  handsome  villas. 
Residents  and  visitors  of  all  nations  here  do  congregate,  and 
essay  to  look  at  their  best.  The  less  experienced  feel  proud  of 
admiration  from  the  exalted  seat  upon  an  elephant’s  back. 
Others  are  distinguished  by  riding  upon  dromedaries  and 
camels.  Our  companion,  Dixon,  skilfully  maintained  his  seat 
on  a spirited  Arab  stallion — a 500  guinea  beauty — very  kindly 
lent  to  him  by  the  consul,  to  whom  he  had  introductions. 
Some  aspirants  for  renown,  disported  themselves  in  a carriage- 
and-four,  with  outriders  and  e avant  couriers.’  Also  private 
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Cairo  Kail,  via  Zag-a-Zig , to  Site:. 

and  hired  landaus,  filled  with  happy  looking  mortals,  took  part 
in  this  fashionable  and  highly  interesting  promenade ; which 
was  further  assisted  by  a great  number  of  marrowbone- stages, 
which  were  urged  on  by  their  human  proprietors. 

Besides  400  mosques  and  several  other  churches  of  different 
religious  sects,  Cairo  sustains  an  Opera  House,  a circus,  a 
theatre  and  many  other  places  of  entertainment. 

According  to  the  Cook-programme,  time  was  up  for  Cairo  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  February.  Some  of  his  party  got  late 
to  bed  on  the  previous  evening,  having  to  arrange  their  hand- 
valises  with  immediate  necessaries  ; while  their  portmanteaus 
were  surrendered  to  Mr.  Cook’s  servants,  and  not  to  be  given 
up  again,  till  their  first  encampment  at  Jaffa. 

So,  at  nine  o’clock  a.m.  Cairo  is  quitted  by  rail,  via  Zag-a-Zig 
station  for  Suez.  The  first  party  of  tourists,  conducted  by  Mr. 
John  Cook,  now  joined  the  second  portion  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Cook,  senior,  and  now  exceeded  sixty,  to  be  conveyed  in 
various  wTays,  and  to  be  entertained  with  hoard  and  lodging  on 
shipboard,  in  hotels  or  tents  hereafter.  Zag-a-Zig  station 
(near  the  site  where  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  was  fought)  is  a 
junction,  connecting  the  Delta  railway  system  with  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  Ismailia,  Suez,  &c.  In  visiting  these  towns,  the 
travellers  by  rail  are  enabled  to  see  so  much  of  the  land  of 
Goshen,  as  to  realise  that  it  is  now  a flat,  extensive,  sandy 
desert  everywhere,  except  where  the  waters  of  the  Nile  can  be 
made  to  irrigate  the  soil. 

The  Suez  hotel  proprietor  had  been  apprized  of  Cook’s  large 
party,  and  had  done  his  best  to  receive  them.  Dr.  Buss  and 
seven  others  managed  to  sleep  upon  mattresses  laid  down  in  one 
of  the  corridors.  The  dinner  and  breakfast  supplied  -were  very 
good,  and  the  hotel  and  its  surroundings  had  more  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  character  than  Egyptian.  It  was  not  a very  attractive 
place,  still  the  tourists  all  cared  to  look  at  the  so-called  Bed 
Sea,  and  the  junction  of  the  Suez-Gulf  with  the  newly-made 
Canal  of  Suez. 

On  February  25,  at  nine  a.m.,  the  party  quitted  Suez  in  a tug- 
boat, chartered  for  the  occasion.  Several  vessels  were  in  the 
dock  adjoining  the  canal.  Many  dredging  machines  were  at 
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work  on  the  west  side,  for  the  first  twenty  miles  of  the  canal. 
Then,  we  entered  a little  lake  of  bitter  water,  about  thirty  miles 
long,  and  proceeded  along  the  artificial  cutting  to  Ismailia, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Suez.  Here  the  boat  halted  for  the 
night.  Much  had  been  done  by  the  French  to  erect  this  pretty 
town  upon  European  and  sanitary  principles.  Sweet  water 
and  telegraph  were  conveyed  to  it,  and  also  vegetable  mould 
deposited  upon  the  sand,  so  as  to  encourage  horticulture.  All 
kinds  of  suitable  trees  had  been  planted,  so  that  this  ‘ half-way 
city  ’ should,  in  the  future,  become  a beautiful  oasis  in  the 
surrounding  desert  of  sand.  Cook’s  party  was  too  large  to  find 
full  accommodation  at  the  Ismailia  hotel,  at  this  time,  1870, 
quite  in  its  infant  stage.  Some  few,  were  kindly  received  to 
sleep  at  the  houses  of  the  consul  and  of  M.  Lesseps.  Dr.  Buss 
and  fifteen  others  enjoyed  mattress  beds  on  the  floor  of  a large 
room  at  the  hotel.  All  appeared  to  be  content.  At  morning 
twilight,  Dr.  Buss  espied  two  of  the  reverend  tourists  diligently 
hunting  for  ‘jumpers.’ 

The  following  day  at  seven  a.m.  the  steamer  quitted  the  Lake 
Timseh  and  the  ‘ Ismailia  hotel.’  Picnic  luncheons  were 
provided  on  board.  The  wind  blew  strongly  from  the  north, 
which  made  the  mornings  and  evenings  chilly,  and  would  have 
detained  any  craft  depending  on  sails  for  propulsion,  instead  of 
steam  power.  The  view  from  the  vessel  is  very  unpicturesque 
— chiefly  high  sand  banks — though  later  on,  trees  will  be 
encouraged.  Some  of  the  tourists  were  not  best  pleased  at 
always  having  inferior  bed  accommodation.  Dr.  Buss  was 
asked  to  refer  to  this  with  Mr.  Cook.  The  latter  admitted  the 
justice  of  this  complaint,  and  thereafter  so  altered  the  arrange- 
ment, as  quite  to  restore  content. 

For  centuries  the  ‘bitter’  lake  had  remained  dry,  but  was 
now  overflowed.  Numerous  buoys  were  afloat  along  the  canal 
and  lakes,  to  indicate  where  the  deep  channel  was.  Passing 
Lake  Ballah,  Kantarah  was  reached  at  10.30.  This  town  is 
remarkable  for  being  on  the  high  desert  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cairo,  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  Joseph,  Mary  and  the 
infant  Christ  rested  on  their  flight  into  Egypt. 

On  entering  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  Dr.  Buss  noticed  several 
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pelicans.  One  of  the  Americans,  Mr.  Brown  had  his  hat  blown 
off  and  lost  here.  ‘Port  Said,’  was  reached  about  3.30p.m. 
At  this  time,  the  road  and  footways  had  no  better  paving  than 
sand.  The  party  was  conducted  to  a temporary  hotel  on  the 
Mediterranean  shore.  The  steamship  ‘ Aurora  ’ was  hourly 
expected,  so  the  tourists  were  refreshed,  and  requested  to  be  in 
readiness  to  board  the  s.s.  on  its  arrival.  Port  Said  is 
eminently  a French  colony,  where  shopping  may  be  done  as 
cheaply  as  in  Paris.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  still  no  steamer. 
A few  of  the  party  succeeded  in  obtaining  beds,  -while  the 
majority  smoked,  talked  till  tired,  then  dozed,  woke  up  disap- 
pointed, and  dozed  again ; till  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  morning, 
— not  the  steamer  of  same  name — raised  her  veil,  and  twilight 
was  established. 

On  Sunday,  27th,  Dr.  Buss  walked  through  the  town,  and 
about  seven  a.m.  went  on  board  the  long-looked-for  ‘Aurora,’ 
secured  a berth  and  a bath,  and  found  the  meals  satisfactory. 
Here,  the  party  were  joined  by  Mr.  Young  and  his  three  daugh- 
ters, who  had  been  cruising  in  his  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  now  left  it  at  Port  Said,  while  they  did  the  Palestine  tour 
with  Cook’s  party.  A Miss  Todd  also  joined  us  here.  Started 
in  the  afternoon  to  sea.  Came  in  sight  of  Jaffa  on  the  following 
morning,  February  28th.  The  coast  here  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Passengers  are  carried  in  boats  towards  the  shore,  be- 
tween the  rocks,  and  from  the  boats  upon  Arab’s  backs  to  the 
land.  Jaffa  is  a walled-in  city.  The  tourists  were  conducted 
to  an  open  space  outside  the  town,  where  camp-life  began. 
Two  tents,  a saloon  one,  and  one  for  hotel  work,  were  already 
pitched.  A capital  lunch  was  provided,  and  afterwards  the 
company  were  requested  to  select  their  horses.  The  mules  were 
cleverly  loaded  with  baggage,  and  the  tourists  were  required  to 
group  themselves  into  ‘ fours,’  for  occupation  of  the  sleeping 
tents. 

The  portmanteaus  of  each  group  were  painted  with  a large 
figure,  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  their  respective  tents. 
These,  and  other  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  muleteers 
departed  with  their  large  amount  of  luggage  ; and  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Ramleh,  there  to  halt,  pitch  all  the  tents,  saloon 
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and  sleeping,  and  place  therein  the  baggage,  according  to  their 
numbers. 

This  transport  service  could  not  well  travel  at  more  than 
three  miles  per  hour,  so  it  was  always  necessary,  that  it  should 
start  earlier  than  the  cavalcade  of  tourists,  in  order  to  have 
everything  prepared  for  the  night’s  halt. 

A short  visit  to  inspect  Jaffa  was  now  arranged.  Like  all 
ancient  Eastern  cities,  the  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked, 
with  the  usual  shops  and  bazaars.  We  wended  our  way  to  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  overlooking  the  rocky  shore. 
There  are  two  chief  gates  to  the  town,  closed  at  sunset,  hut 
there  is  a small,  short  one,  ‘ the  camel’s  eye.’  The  Jaffa  natives 
are  not  so  dark  as  the  Cairo  people.  Miss  Arnott  conducts  a 
school  here,  wherein  eighty  children  are  educated. 

At  the  camping- ground,  under  the  wall  of  an  extensive  and 
enclosed  4 orange  orchard,’  with  this  fruit  large  and  ripe,  the 
Cook  company  mounted  their  horses  (stallions  and  mares)  at 
12.30,  and  in  high  glee,  yet  with  a reverent  feeling,  started  off 
eastward  towards  Jerusalem.  In  about  an  hour’s  easy  riding 
over  the  plains  of  Sharon,  the  cavalcade  halted  for  the  midday 
repast  under  the  shade  of  olive  trees.  Among  the  flowers 
growing  around  us,  were  the  primrose,  geranium,  stellaria, 
daisy,  the  £ Eose  of  Sharon,’  and  numerous  others.  On  the 
hilly  country,  various  corn  crops,  lentils,  and  other  domestic 
vegetables  were  met  with. 

But  what  about  the  lunches  ? Well,  they  were  managed 
thus  : the  cavaliers  dismounted  and  arranged  themselves  in 
convenient  groups  at  each  table,  a spot  of  earth  covered  with  a 
red -patterned  cloth.  The  lunch  service  consisted  of  plates, 
dishes,  cups,  &c.  of  tin  (unbreakable  and  easily  cleaned),  clean 
knives  and  forks,  sardines  (sometimes  other  fish),  cold  poultry 
or  mutton  (sometimes  game),  oranges  or  other  fruit.  The 
tourists  lounged  in  picturesque  and  easy  poses  upon  mother- 
earth.  In  half  an  hour  up  they  rose,  remounted  once  more, 
and  off  to  the  camp  for  the  night— on  this  occasion  to  Bamleh. 
On  the  road,  two  horses  ridden  by  ladies  attacked  each  other  ; 
they  were  instantly  secured,  and  thus  an  accident  to  their  riders 
was  prevented  ; other  mounts  being  provided  for  the  ladies. 
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At  5.30  Ramleh,  with  its  slender  minarets,  was  reached. 
Already  the  tents  were  erected.  Each  married  couple  had  a 
separate  tent,  but  the  single  people  shared  one  tent  between 
four  persons.  The  ladies  on  one  side  of  the  camp,  and  the 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side.  The  tents  were  commodious, 
supported  with  a single  central  pole,  and  maintained  in  position 
by  strong  ropes,  attached  to  pegs  firmly  fixed  on  the  ground 
outside.  In  each  tent  four  stump  bedsteads  with  mattress  and 
sheets,  with  a thick  rug  as  counterpane.  A portable,  shut-up 
table  and  washstand,  with  soap  and  water,  stools  and  a candle. 
After  a wash  and  brush  up,  a gong  announced  ‘ dinner  ready  ’ in 
the  large  saloon  tent.  One  of  the  five  ‘ ministers  ’ asks  the  ‘ bless- 
ing ’ on  the  meal.  The  dinner  menu,  now  and  hereafter,  as  a 
rule,  comprised  soup,  fish,  flesh,  sweets,  and  a dessert.  It  was 
served  by  Arab  waiters,  and  was  discussed  by  the  guests  with 
satisfaction.  All  the  clericals  in  turn  were  called  upon  to 
return  thanks  to  the  ‘ Giver  ’ of  all  good  things  ; and  before 
separating  for  the  night,  a prayer  was  offered  up  to  ‘ our 
heavenly  Father  ’ for  guidance  and  protection,  till  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  expedition,  should  have  been  successfully 
accomplished. 

The  tourists  now  sought  their  sleeping  tents,  recorded  the 
day’s  doings,  wrote  letters,  and  labels  for  their  trophies,  chatted 
or  smoked  till  bedtime. 

March  1st.  Gong  calls  all  up  at  five.  Breakfast  at  six.  The 
cavalcade  off  at  seven.  Heavy  dew  falling,  and  umbrellas  con- 
venient. Passed  through  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  ‘ where  the  sun 
was  commanded  to  stand  still.’  The  mountain  pathways  were 
stony  for  the  horses’  feet,  which  were  shod  with  plain  flat  pieces 
of  steel.  Olive-trees  were  frequently  met  with.  From  the 
summit  of  these  Judean  hills,  a view  is  afforded  of  Jaffa  and  the 
sea.  At  Kirjath-Jearim  we  partook  of  lunch.  In  saddle  again 
at  3.30.  Passed  the  field  where  Goliath  was  slain  by  David. 

The  cavalcade  passed  through  long  valley  ranges,  and  over 
mountain  after  mountain.  Very  few  villages  came  into  sight, 
and  the  trees  were  chiefly  olive.  The  most  enthusiastic  tourists 
were  much  excited  with  the  desire,  to  be  the  first  of  the  party  to 
be  gratified  with  a sight  of  the  Holy  City. 


The  ‘ not  yets  ’ screamed  out  by  the  Dragomen  were  quite 
unheeded.  The  steeds  themselves,  who  knew  better,  became 
excited  by  spur  and  whip  to  take  every  eminence  at  the  gallop. 
At  last,  the  final  hill-top  was  attained  ; and  then  the  panting 
cavaliers  drew  in  their  bridles,  took  a gratified  view  of  this 
‘city  of  cities,’  and  its  most  interesting  environment;  faced 
about,  and  triumphantly  waited  with  hats  off  and  arms  extended, 
for  the  due  admiration  of  their  less  energetic  companions,  now 
approaching  them  up  the  hill. 

It  so  happened,  that  Dr.  Buss’  ‘ llozinante  ’ possessed  in  no 
degree  racing  instincts,  he  would  only  go  fast  when  stimulated ; 
the  doctor  had  no  spurs,  had  broken  his  whip,  and  when  the 
party  had  left  him  in  the  rear,  he  was  fain  to  apply  the  stimulus 
of  a small  pin  to  the  horse’s  shoulder.  Now,  he  would  go,  and 
was  continued  at  this  pace  till  he  had  once  more  reached  the 
front  of  the  party,  who  received  him  with  ironical  congratula- 
tions. So  by  the  time  he  reached  the  hill-top,  he  was  again  at 
the  rear  of  the  cavalcade.  Here  he  rested  to  survey  the  Holy 
City,  built  upon  a considerable  elevation,  ‘2,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  encompassed  everywhere  except  at  the  north,  by  still 
higher  ranges,  with  a nearly  continuous  valley  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  sacred  city-hill.  On  looking  round,  he  perceived  a 
lady,  Miss  Beck,  slowly  advancing  up  the  hill.  Having  noticed 
the  direction  taken  by  the  cavalcade,  he  approached  this  com- 
panion, and  led  her  towards  the  camping-ground,  adown  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  west  hill.  To  the  right  on  the  south  range, 
stands  a Prussian  Christian  School  with  ninety  scholars. 

Permission  had  been  granted  for  Mr.  Cook  to  encamp  in  a 
grove  of  olives,  pretty  close  to  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
city  wall,  and  not  far  from  the  Damascus  Gate.  A guard  of 
Turkish  soldiers  watched  the  camp  night  and  day,  because  in 
the  previous  year,  Mr.  Cook’s  bank  had  been  robbed  by  two 
thievish  Sheiks,  who  crawled  along  the  ground,  and  entering 
the  tents  while  all  else  slept,  made  off  with  about  E200,  and 
any  watches  and  other  things  worth  stealing. 

The  guard  of  soldiers  imparted  a somewhat  military  air  to 
the  camp,  as  Dr.  Buss  and  Miss  Beck  made  their  way  to  then- 
respective  tents.  Except  to  the  Messrs.  Cook,  the  temporary 
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residence,  so  near  to  the  walls  of  the  ‘ Holy  City,’  was  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  company  as  interesting  as  novel.  Some  few  of  the 
tourists,  who  had  devoted  months  of  study  in  preparation  for 
this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  were  able,  during  the  discussion  at  the 
dinner  table,  to  contribute  highly  useful  information  to  the 
rest  of  the  party.  It  was  too  dark,  when  dinner  and  the  usual 
prayer  ’were  concluded,  to  think  of  entering  the  city,  so  the 
tents  were  gained,  for  recording  experiences  and  soliciting 
repose. 

March  2nd  was  clear  and  very  hot.  A Mr.  Somerville,  an 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wellstood,  was  a resident  in  Beyrout.  He 
journeyed  with  an  Arab  youth  to  Jerusalem,  to  meet  Mr.  Well- 
stood  ; so  this  morning  he  came  to  the  camp.  Dr.  Buss  was 
introduced  to  him,  and  he  kindly  escorted  us  to  visit  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  this  remarkable  city. 

Mount  Calvary  was  first  reached.  Several  churches  stand 
hereon,  for  the  worship  of  different  religions.  The  most  attrac- 
tive is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  contains  a marble 
figure  of  the  dead  Christ  in  a tomb,  within  a small,  very  orna- 
mental chapel ; and  a priest,  in  full  canonicals,  quietly  guarding 
the  spot.  A guard  of  Turkish  soldiers  maintains  order. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar,  a beautiful  specimen  of  Saracenic 
architecture,  is  built  upon  the  foundations  of  Solomon’s  temple 
on  Mount  Moriah.  This  mount  was  formerly  connected  with 
Mount  Zion  by  a bridge.  The  arch  of  Titus  here,  contains  a 
stone  twenty-five  feet  by  six.  A firman  is  needed  for  Christian 
tourists  to  obtain  admission  to  this  Mosque.  Visitors  are 
required  to  remove  their  shoes,  and  leave  them  at  the  entrance 
door.  Dr.  Buss  had  been  obliged  to  do  the  same  at  a Mosque 
in  Cairo,  so  he  carried  a pair  of  golosh-shoes  to  supplement  his 
discarded  ones,  whenever  afterwards,  he  had  to  walk  upon  their 
cold  marble  floors. 

Outside  this  Mosque  of  Omar,  is  a portion  of  the  ancient  wall 
of  Solomon’s  temple.  Because  of  this,  the  Jews  visit  this  spot, 
and  wail  piteously  over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their  race.  Hence 
it  derives  its  name  of  the  ‘Wailing  place  of  the  Jews.’  The 
Arab  youth  with  Mr.  Somerville,  knocked  off  a portion  from  one 
of  these  enormous  stones,  and  offered  the  fragment  to  Dr.  Buss. 
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The  latter,  disapproving  of  such  a vandal  act,  declined  to  accept 
it,  so  the  youngster  indignantly  threw  it  upon  the  ground. 
Well,  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  doctor  thought  that  the 
wisest  plan  now  was  to  pick  it  up. 

Mr.  Somerville  conducted  his  little  party  through  the  narrow, 
dirty,  crooked  streets  to  Christian  Street,  where  purchases  were 
made  of  olivewood  trifles,  photos,  and  the  like,  at  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Bergheim.  They  also  visited  the  hotels  ‘ Damascus  ’ and 
the  ‘ Mediterranean,’  which  are  comfortable  inns,  where 
travellers  who  do  not  camp  outside,  can  be  well  entertained. 

Mr.  Wellstood  had  brought  with  him  to  Jerusalem  a quantity 
of  English  needles,  and  while  we  were  at  the  ‘ wailing  place,’ 
an  Arab  woman  passed  through  the  lane  to  her  house.  He 
called  to  her  and  showed  a few  needles.  She  quickly  compre- 
hended the  situation,  and  accepted  them.  Several  others  soon 
arrived,  and  were  highly  pleased  to  accept  some  also,  and  in 
order  to  recompense  the  giver,  showed  their  faces ; a few  were 
worth  looking  at. 

We  continued  our  walk  through  the  city,  and  visited  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  on  the  eastern  side,  and  along  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
former  is  surrounded  by  a brick  wall,  and  contains  perhaps 
about  two  acres  of  land  producing  vegetables,  olive  and  other 
trees.  The  custodian  was  attired  as  a monk.  Visitors  pay 
half  a franc  for  admission.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  some 
months,  the  earth  was  dry  and  parched,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  feeling  the  discomfort  of  this  failure.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon all  the  tourists  returned  to  the  camp  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Cook  suggested  at  night,  that  we  should  witness  an  Arab 
war-dance,  to  keep  them  civil  with  a gratuity,  as  they  were 
becoming  jealous  of  the  water  consumed  at  the  tourist  camp. 
The  Arab  display  was  about  as  barbarous  and  violent,  as  any 
Indian  war  feat  of  howling  and  contortions  could  well  be  ! 

Early  on  Thursday,  3rd  March,  the  cavalcade  started  for  the 
Jordan.  There  is  still  difficulty  and  some  danger  in  this  route. 
The  Bedouins,  when  they  dare,  expect  * baksheesh,’  or  may  levy 
blackmail.  So  to  keep  them  quiet,  Mr.  Cook  engaged  with  a 
Sheik  to  provide  escort.  The  son  of  this  Sheik,  a boy  of  about 
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fourteen  years  of  age,  and  seven  well-armed  Arabs,  preceded 
the  tourist  equestrians.  When  the  Bedouins  emerged  from 
their  black  tents  on  the  hills,  and  espied  the  boy- sheik,  they 
understood  that  toll  had  been  received,  and  therefore  refrained 
from  interference. 

The  road  lay  over  ‘ Olivet,’  and  from  its  summit,  a distant 
view  is  obtained  of  the  Jordan  river,  winding  like  a silver  stream 
down  to  the  ‘ Dead  Sea,’  with  the  Mountains  of  Moab  as  a 
background.  On  the  eastern  side  of  ‘ Olivet  ’ is  ‘ Bethany.’ 
How  intensely  interesting  are  the  wonderful  events  recorded  of 
our  Saviour’s  acts  in  this  ancient  village  of  Bethany  ! The  dis- 
tant natural  surroundings  are  still  grand,  beautiful,  and  pic- 
turesque. But  the  site  itself — well,  recollect  that  it  is  in  the 
land,  which  is  still  under  the  Almighty’s  displeasure,  and  also  of 
Islam's  misrule.  It  is  pitiful  to  behold  it  now. 

There  exist  no  other  roads  now  in  Judea,  save  such  as  have 
been  made  by  the  hoofs  of  animals  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years.  The  way  to  Jericho  from  Jerusalem  is  along  this  hoof- 
worn  path,  through  the  limestone  mountains  of  Judea.  In 
many  cases,  this  limestone  of  different  colours,  has  been 
crystallized  into  hard  marble.  Now,  why  should  it  have  been  a 
Hebrew  wish  to  send  anyone  who  bothers  you  ‘to  Jericho?’ 
Because  the  marble  way  is  so  slippery,  that  horses  and  other 
animals  feel  the  need  of  furtively,  like  a cat,  advancing  one  foot 
forward,  and  getting  a foothold,  before  the  hind  one  is  lifted  off 
the  polished  marble.  Unless  the  rider  dismounts  and  slides 
down  on  his  breech,  the  safe  way  is  to  permit  your  steed  to  have 
his  head,  and  obey  his  own  instincts.  The  story  of  the  ‘ good 
Samaritan  ’ admirably  illustrates  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the 
journey  to  Jericho. 

We  stopped  to  lunch  near  a Khan,  which  had  been  a Roman 
stable  ; and  on  the  top  of  a hill,  the  ruins  were  seen  of  a Roman 
Fort.  Several  of  the  tourists  ascended  this  mount  with  Dr.  Buss, 
who  remained  behind  for  a little  time  to  write  in  his  note-book  ; 
when  he  perceived  a suspicious-looking  Bedouin,  with  dagger 
and  pistol  in  his  belt,  ascending  towards  him. 

It  being  in  his  path  down  again,  he  began  his  descent  with  a 
cigar  between  his  lips.  His  new  companion  pointed  to  himself 
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‘ me  sheik,’  and  put  forward  his  hand  as  the  Dr.  thought,  to  aid 
him  to  descend.  There  was  no  real  necessity  for  the  proffered 
kindness,  but  as  the  Dr.  preferred  a friend  to  a foe,  he  gave  the 
other  a cigar  and  accepted  of  his  hand.  When  arrived  at  the 
base,  the  Bedouin  held  out  his  hand  again  for  baksheesh,  so  the 
Dr.  put  a second  cigar  into  it,  and  suddenly  turned  and  regained 
his  party.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  their  path,  the  Jordan 
Valley  was  not  reached  until  five  p.m. 

The  camp  was  already  erected  near  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Jericho,  and  on  the  margin  of  Elisha’s  brook.  The  day  had  been 
very  hot,  and  some  of  the  tired  travellers  bathed  their  feet  and 
legs  in  this  cold  stream.  An  American  minister  enjoyed  it  and 
kept  his  feet  in  long  after  the  others.  Dr.  Buss  reminded  him 
of  the  danger  he  thus  incurred — albeit,  that  it  was  Elisha’s 
brook;  so  he  withdrew  them — its  sequel  was  an  attack  of 
rheumatism. 

Dinner,  Ac.,  ended,  Mr.  Cook  advised  his  company  to  submit 
once  more  to  the  infliction  of  a ‘ love  and  war  ’ dancing  and 
howling  exhibition,  at  three  francs  each  ; in  lieu  of  baksheesh, 
or  the  possibility  of  being  robbed  while  asleep  in  our  tents. 
Sleep  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  a chorus  of  croaking  bull- 
frogs, quite  as  large  again  as  are  their  European  congeners. 
This  was  interluded  with  the  howling  of  jackals,  and  inter- 
sprinkled  with  a rainfall  upon  our  tents.  This  rain  was 
really  acceptable — the  country  being  parched  up. 

On  Friday,  4th  March,  at  seven  a.m.,  the  cavalcade  quitted 
the  camp  for  a ‘ day’s  outing  ’ to  the  ‘ Dead  Sea,’  and  to  the 
River  Jordan.  The  ruins  of  Jericho  look  very  deplorable,  and 
the  village  in  its  vicinity  is  equally  miserable.  A ten  miles’  ride 
through  this  portion  of  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Dead  Sea  is 
most  uninviting.  But  the  sea  itself,  slightly  agitated  by  a 
gentle  wind,  was  too  tempting  for  Dr.  Buss  to  resist  the  pleasure 
of  a swim  therein.  There  were  several  other  small  parties — 
visitors  like  ourselves,  grouped  upon  the  shore.  As  soon  as  the 
ladies  withdrew  to  a distance,  several  of  the  men  of  our  com- 
pany who  meant,  like  Dr.  Buss,  to  bathe,  speedily  were  disport- 
ing themselves  in  this  celebrated  salt  lake.  Captain  Lowry 
called  out  to  Dr.  Buss  : ‘ How  do  you  like  it  ? ’ 
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‘ Very  much,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ It  is  like  other  sea  water,  but 
very  much  more  buoyant,  I will  swim  out  to  where  it  is  deeper, 
and  then  “ tread  water.”  ’ This  he  did  quickly,  and  forced  his 
feet  down  ; he  now  stood  upright — his  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 
being  above  the  water  level.  The  captain  and  several  others 
who  were  undecided,  now  were  tempted  by  the  sunshine  on 
the  mimic  waves,  to  join  the  others  in  this  bath  of  brine. 
It  really  was  fine  fun,  to  realize  how  difficult  it  was  to 
sink. 

It  was  one  of  the  successful  incidents  in  the  day.  The  Dead 
Sea  being  1300  * feet  below  ordinary  sea  level,  and  the  sun  near 
noontime,  it  became  very  warm.  A few  of  the  ladies  far  off, 
indulged  in  a foot  bath,  and  Miss  Todd  valiantly  divested  herself 
of  her  clothing,  and  covering  herself  with  a waterproof  cloak, 
waded  in  up  to  her  neck.  No  towels  had  been  provided,  so  the 
bathers  were  fain  to  be  ‘ sun-dried.’ 

This  Dead-Sea  lake  (Asphaltites)  at  times,  had  a bituminous 
scum  on  its  surface.  Besides  various  sea  shells,  quantities  of 
dead  locusts  were  found  upon  its  shore.  Considering  its 
physical  and  Biblical  associations,  it  is  the  most  noteworthy 
inland  salt-lake  in  the  world.  It  is  stated  that  in  Persia,  Lake 
‘ Urumia,’  at  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  has  twenty  per  cent,  of 
salt,  is  eighty-four  miles  long,  and  twenty-four  miles  wide,  and 
its  edges  are  encrusted  with  salt. 

More  time  was  spent  at  the  Dead  Sea  than  was  intended.  So 
as  soon  as  the  Cook  tourists  could  be  got  into  the  saddle,  an 
hour’s  sharp  ride  was  incurred  to  reach  the  spot  at  the  river 
Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  crossed,  and  where  the  baptism 
took  place. 

The  heat  was  excessive.  Miss  Todd,  who  had  experienced 
tropical  heat  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  declared  it  was  as  hot  here 
for  riders,  as  in  the  Persian  Gulf  itself.  All  the  recent  bathers 
with  their  sun-dried  cuticle,  endured  excessive  stinging,  and 
tickling  skin-irritation. 

The  ‘ lunch-rendezvous  ’ attained  ; this  repast  at  Jordan’s  side 
was  quickly  dispatched ; for  the  owners  of  the  pickled  cuticle, 
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were  burning  with  desire  to  wash  it  off  in  Jordan.  Off  they 
went,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  river.  Among  the  first  to 
plunge  into  this  sacred  flood  was  an  American,  a Mr.  Ladd. 
He  strove,  against  orders,  to  swim  across.  The  stream  was  too 
powerful,  he  gave  up  the  effort  and  sank.  Several  Arabs 
experienced  in  this  danger,  were  on  the  spot.  A gun  was  fired 
off  as  a signal.  An  American  friend  of  Ladd,  jumped  in  at  the 
same  time,  that  an  athletic  Arab  did  the  same.  They  both 
dived  and  brought  up  the  derelict.  As  soon  as  Ladd’s  mouth 
rose  above  water,  he  shouted  out  to  the  delight  of  all  present, 

‘ All  right ! ’ This  incident  made  a little  fortune  for  the  capable 
Arab— who  was  rewarded  with  120  francs. 

But  what  about  the  other  pickled  skins  ? They  had  no  soap. 
Dr.  Buss  did  now,  as  he  had  done  when  a small  boy  bathing  in 
a river  in  London,  he  took  from  the  muddy  bank  of  the 
Jordan  a double  handful  of  its  slimy  mud,  and  well  lubricated 
all  the  pickled  parts,  and  then  dived  and  had  a swim — but  not 
into  the  middle.  A second  rubbing-in,  and  a second  swim,  and 
he  came  forth  from  the  sacred  river — cured.  It  afforded  his 
companions  much  amusement  to  see  the  Dr.  enacting  the 
‘ nigger.’  On  explaining  his  reasons,  they  mostly  followed  suit, 
and  likewise  became  cured — of  what  ? — excess  of  salt.  This 
Jordan  bath  was  a great  comfort  to  all  the  bathers,  including 
Mr.  Cook. 

Almost  before  they  could  reclothe  themselves,  it  suddenly 
became  dark,  and  suspicious  drops  of  rain  fell.  They  hurried 
back  to  the  horses,  and  started  off  at  full  speed  through  a 
drenching  storm  of  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  to  the 
camp  miles  away  at  Jericho.  The  Dr.’s  steed,  we  recollect  had 
no  instincts  for  racing ; so  fell  behind.  When  he  reached 
the  village  at  Jericho,  his  companions  were  out  of  sight. 
The  villagers  understood  his  dilemma,  and  very  kindly  pointed 
out  the  pathway  he  must  pursue.  The  camp  gained,  all  the 
party  were  able  to  change  their  clothing. 

This  was  certainly  a memorable  day’s  outing.  Dinner 
despatched,  and  the  evening  prayer,  expressive  of  our  gratitude 
for  Divine  supervision  ended,  the  sleeping  tents  were  sought. 
Sleep  was  as  much  interrupted  as  it  had  been  on  the  previous 
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night,  by  a downpour  of  rain,  and  the  vocal  concert  of  bullfrogs 
and  jackals.  In  the  morning,  so  little  improvement  was  mani- 
fest, that  Mr.  Cook  held  a consultation  with  his  guests,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  removing  the  camp  at  once  to  its  former  site 
at  Jerusalem.  This  was  agreed  to. 

At  nine  a.m.  on  Saturday,  5th  March,  the  cavalcade  started 
in  the  rain.  The  traditional  difficulties  of  mounting  and 
descending  the  slippery  mule-pathways  of  these  Judean  marble 
mountains,  were  not  diminished  by  a driving  rain.  Casualties 
occurred.  Mr.  Cook  hurt  his  knee,  Miss  Knipe  was  once  or 
twice  unseated,  Miss  Sharp  bruised  her  arm.  Fortunately 
nothing  more  serious  was  recorded.  The  storm  somewhat 
abated  before  we  reached  Jerusalem  at  three  p.m.  A few  of  the 
tourists  sought  beds  at  the  hotels  in  the  city.  Outside  of  the 
tents,  the  green  carpet  under  the  olive  trees  had  altered  its 
colour  to  mud. 

March  6th,  Sunday.  Dr.  Buss  and  his  tent  friends  were 
awoke  about  three  a.m.  The  storm  was  increasing  so  much  as 
to  endanger  the  stability  of  their  canvas  roof.  The  Dr.  dressed 
himself,  thinking  it  easier  to  wear  his  clothes,  instead  of  running 
after  them,  in  case  of  the  storm  carrying  them  awray  with 
the  tents.  After  breakfast  the  rain  abated,  and  he  and  many 
more  attended  service  in  the  English  church.  The  service 
being  performed  by  Bishop  Gobat,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Barclay. 

After  lunch  the  Dr.  accompanied  seme  others  to  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  visited  the  ‘ Grotto  of  the  agony  of  Christ  ’ in 
the  solid  rock  ; walked  again  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  witnessed  an  Arab  funeral ; descending  thence  to  the  foot 
of  Olivet,  we  noticed  the  tomb  of  Absalom  with  its  traditional 
aperture  for  stones.  Crossed  the  brook  Ivedron,  and  passed  the 
tombs  of  Zacharias  and  the  prophets.  . Entered  the  city  by  the 
Zion  Gate,  and  through  it  to  the  Place  of  Wailing,  and  once 
more  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Here  we  espied  Miss  Todd  in  a 
devotional  frame  of  mind,  also  a goodly  number  of  Pilgrims 
who  all  appeared  to  be  sincerely  devout. 

The  Cook-programme  for  Monday,  7th,  was  to  ride  round  the 
w7est  wall  of  Jerusalem,  past  David’s  tomb,  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and 
over  the  range  of  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Then  to 
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make  for  a particular  meadow  about  two  acres  in  area  ; proceed 
southwards  to  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  and  return  by  Solomon’s 
Pools,  and  again  home  to  Camp. 

The  southern  slopes  and  the  country  beyond  are  well  culti- 
vated with  olive  and  other  trees.  The  particular  meadow 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Sheik-robbers  of  Mr.  Cook’s  bank* 
It  was  accordingly  transferred  legally  to  Mr.  Cook  as 
part  compensation  for  his  loss : to  this  was  legally 

added  a house  in  Bethlehem,  for  Mr.  Cook  thus  to  equalize  his 
loss. 

Bethlehem  is  placed  on  the  ridge  of  a high  hill,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  affording  an  extensive  prospect  over  very  fertile 
plains.  The  religious  edifices — the  ‘ Convent  of  the  Nativity,’  and 
the  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  form  the  chief  attraction,  and  are 
very  beautiful.  The  buildings  are  divided  into  three  portions 
for  the  Armenian,  Latin  and  Greek  Christians. 

The  equipment  of  these  is  magnificent,  and  the  altars  are 
very  costly.  The  Chapel  of  the  Nativity  is  forty  feet  long,  and 
lighted  with  about  thirty  silver  lamps,  which  are  always  burn- 
ing. The  exact  birthplace  of  the  Saviour  is  denoted  by  a white 
marble  slab,  ornamented  with  a silver  sun,  and  this  inscription 
— ‘ Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  -Jesu  Christus  Natus  Est.’  There  are 
several  underground  passages,  and  the  tombs  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  Here,  at  Bethlehem,  was  buried  Bachel — it  was  the 
home  of  Boaz,  of  Ruth,  and  the  native  place  of  David;  and 
here  began  the  wailing  of  the  mothers  of  the  children  so  merci- 
lessly slaughtered  by  Herod ! 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Christians,  are  industrious  and 
thrifty  ; they  manufacture  curious  trifles,  and  assiduously  press 
them  at  very  low  prices  upon  visitors.  The  people  are  more 
comely,  and  with  the  small  town  and  narrow  streets,  are 
certainly  cleaner  than  in  most  other  towns  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  population  is  about  3,000. 

On  our  return,  Solomon’s  Pools  were  visited.  ‘ He  planted 
gardens  (olives)  and  made  pools.’  They  are  comprised  in  three 
terraces,  formed  in  the  slopes  of  the  rock,  one  below  the  other, 
partly  of  massive  stones,  and  chiefly  by  being  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  All  parts  contiguous  to  water  are  covered  apparently  with 
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concrete.  The  fountain  that  feeds  them  falling  about^lOO  feet 
from  the  rock  above. 

Upper  pool’s  length  380  feet,  average  breadth  200,  depth  25 


On  quitting  these  pools,  the  Cook  company  passed  some  ruins  of 
an  aqueduct ; and  afterwards  a Mahommedan  wedding  party,  on 
their  way  back  to  the  camp. 

After  dinner,  Dr.  Buss  and  several  others  went  with  a guide 
to  a cavern,  lately  discovered  in  a rock  under  the  west  wall  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  an  extensive  quarry  in  the  white  limestone 
rock.  By  the  aid  of  candlelight,  they  could  distinguish  the 
chisel  marks  to  determine  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
blocks,  which  corresponded  in  size  with  the  very  large  stones 
they  had  recently  noticed  in  the  foundation  of  Solomon’s 
temple. 

On  Tuesday,  8th  March,  the  horses  were  to  enjoy  a respite,  to 
enable  them  the  better  to  perform  the  journey  through  Samaria, 
Galilee  and  Syria,  to  Damascus.  So  the  tourists  arranged 
amongst  themselves  walking  expeditions.  Dr.  Buss  joined  Mr. 
Wellstood’s  party  with  the  Misses  Badley,  Todd  and  some  others, 
and  reviewed  for  the  last  time,  the  objects  of  great  interest 
that,  along  the  Jehoshaphat  Valley,  came  into  view. 

The  north  arm  of  the  Brook  Ivedron  collects  waters  from  the 
hills  on  the  north  of  the  city,  and  flows  eastward  along  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; and,  on  the  city’s  eastern  side,  unites 
with  the  south  Kedron-arm,  which  receives  the  waters  from  the ' 
southern  and  western  hills ; coursing  along  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  ; the  two  arms  uniting  form  the  Biver  Kedron,  empty- 
ing itself  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Pool  of  Bethesda  is  nearly 
opposite  to  Gethsemane.  Dr.  Buss  and  friends  passed  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  and  the  Well  of  Enrogel ; and  entered  the  city  by  the 
Zion  Gate,  and  called  at  Mr.  Bergheim’s  in  Christian  Street 
for  photos,  and  olive-wood  articles  as  presents  for  home. 

After  dinner,  many  more  than  usual  attended  Divine  service. 
Thanks  were  offered  up  by  several  ministers  for  the  Divine 
protection  accorded  to  the  Cook- tourists,  up  to  this — the  last 
night  of  their  sojourn  in  Holy  Jerusalem. 
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N Wednesday,  March  9th,  the  gong  was 
vigorously  sounded  through  the  camp  at 
five  a.m.  Breakfast  was  to  be  prepared  by 
six,  and  all  Cook’s  party  were  expected  to 
be  ready  for  saddle  by  seven.  We  quitted 
England  only  thirty  days  ago,  and  already 
two  great  things  had  been  achieved — nine 
days  had  been  devoted  to  Egypt — nine  days  also  to  the  explor- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  and  its  intensely  interesting  neighbourhood. 
Now,  to-day,  the  party  is  ‘ en  route  ’ for  Damascus,  to  be 
reached,  D.V.,  in  about  ten  days. 

Most  of  the  tourists  in  ascending  the  hills,  turned  their  faces 

south,  to  take  an  affectionate  and  reverent  farewell- gaze  at  the 
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‘ land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,’  as  was  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  about  2,900  years  ago.  But  now  how 
changed  ! No  roads  for  vehicles  of  any  sort.  No  chariots  for 
war  or  triumph,  no  carts,  or  even  wheelbarrows  to  be  seen  in 
all  Judea ! All  goods  of  every  kind  being,  as  in  patriarchal 
times,  transported  on  the  backs  of  animals  or  of  human 
beings  ! 

The  country  passed  in  the  route  to  Bethel,  and  the  halting 
Bpot  for  midday  repast,  is  as  rough  and  uncivilised  as  other 
parts  of  Judea.  On  starting  onwards  from  Bethel,  wre  passed 
through  the  ‘ valley  of  robbers.’  Six  shots  were  fired,  which 
brought  the  villagers  and  Bedouins  to  the  hill- slopes,  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  cavalcade. 

About  five  p.m.  reached  Singel.  Camp  quite  ready  for  the 
night’s  halt.  On  the  way  next  morning  to  Shiloh,  we  passed 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  with  broken  columns  lying  about, 
only  the  door-way  is  left.  This  spot  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Now,  the  country  becomes  more  fertile  and 
is  much  better  cultivated.  The  ancient  plough,  drawn  by  oxen, 
is  still  used,  and  the  husbandman  wears  an  old  fowling-piece 
slung  at  his  back.  We  are  now  in  Samaria,  and  soon  reach 
the  valley  between  Mounts  ‘ Gerizim  and  Ebal.’  The  celebrated 
‘ Jacob’s  Well  ’ is  here,  where  the  Saviour  asked  the  woman  of 
Samaria  to  ‘ give  Him  to  drink.’  Before  entering  Nablous,  the 
tourists  halted  here.  Some  of  the  younger  and  more 
enthusiastic  men  managed  to  descend  into  the  well — not  a very 
comfortable  undertaking. 

Our  camp  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim.  Nablous 
(Sychar),  is  believed  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Justinian. 
Population  about  16,000,  chiefly  Mahommedans.  The  interior 
is  gloomy  from  its  numerous  dead  walls  and  arches.  Its 
principal  bazaars,  equal  to  any  in  Palestine,  are  crowded  with 
productions  from  most  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Cook  took  his  party  to  the  Samaritan  Church,  where 
they  were  shown  a large  roll  of  parchment  written  in  columns, 
containing  copies  of  the  famous  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Each 
column  contains  seventy  lines,  and  the  whole  roll  110  columns. 
The  skins  are  of  equal  size  of  twenty-five  inches  long  and 
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fifteen  wide.  The  custodian,  a priest,  read  to  his  audience 
several  passages.  A moderate  remuneration  was  left  for  him. 

El-Karey,  a native,  lived  some  time  in  England.  He  was 
baptised  and  sent  out  as  missionary  to  Nablous.  His  house  is 
sometimes  used  for  English  service  by  tourists  on  the  Lord’s 
day.  The  surroundings  of  this  city,  valley  and  slopes,  are 
much  more  highly  cultivated  than  the  localities  leading 
thereto. 

The  summits  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  are  800  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  the  valley  itself  1,700  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 
On  Mount  Gerizim  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  a Samaritan 
Temple. 

The  slopes  of  the  two  mountains  on  the  side  of  the  valley, 
were  occasionally  occupied  by  the  Jewish  hosts,  when  the  laws 
of  God  were  read  to  them  from  the  valley  below. 

On  Friday,  11th  March,  the  camp  was  very  early  astir.  El- 
Karey  kindly  accompanied  the  cavalcade,  through  a very 
pleasant  route  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  was  reached  at 
nine  a.m.  The  site  of  the  city  of  Samaria  is  exceedingly  fine, 
and  well  worthy  of  its  ancient  renown  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
Palestine.  It  is  now  certainly  squalid  enough.  But  on  passing 
to  its  north  side,  you  meet  with  mighty  evidences  of  its  former 
splendour.  The  remains  of  a colonnade  in  three  rows  of  140 
richly  carved  columns,  about  fifty  feet  apart,  forming  two 
avenues.  Each  column  two  feet  in  thickness,  the  interspaces 
about  ten  feet — thus  extending  to  nearly  200  yards.  El-Karey 
having  accompanied  us  thus  far,  and  directed  our  attention  to 
the  most  remarkable  ruins,  returned  to  Nablous  with  our  united 
thanks  for  his  courtesy. 

On  our  onward  course  we  partook  of  lunch  at  Jebu.  Here 
we  observed  a considerable  flight  of  locusts  ; and  passed  Dothan, 
where  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren.  Two  hours  beyond, 
Jenin  was  reached,  and  the  camp  already  prepared  for  us. 
Generally,  wherever  we  halted,  one  of  the  ministers  would 
kindly  read  or  recite,  the  Scriptural  allusions  appropriate  to  the 
locality. 

On  12th  March,  the  tents  were  taken  down  somewhat  before 
the  dressing  was  accomplished.  Breakfast  punctually  at  seven. 
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Off  at  eight,  with  a warm  south  wind.  We  now  proceed 
through  the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon,  twelve  miles  across,  and 
extending  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea,  just  under  Mount  Carmel. 

This  extensive  plain  is  more  under  cultivation  than  the 
previous  rough  country.  The  cactus  flourishes  here.  The 
cavalcade  passed  the  Pool  of  Gideon.  Here  it  was,  that  he  tried 
his  select  men,  when  about  to  encounter  the  hosts  of  Midian. 
The  horses  were  pleased  to  drink  thereof,  and  Pr.  Buss  and 
several  others  who  wished  to  bathe,  tethered  their  horses,  till 
the  ladies  and  their  companions  had  quitted  the  Pool.  The 
bath  was  quickly  despatched,  and  each  bather  having  dressed, 
promptly  sought  his  steed  and  galloped  off  along  the  plain  in 
the  direction  of  Shunem.  Dr.  Buss  happened  to  be  the  last  to 
mount  his  stallion-cob — not  the  one  he  had  on  entering 
Jerusalem — this  horse’s  instinct  was  to  reach  the  van  of  a 
cavalcade  and  there  to  continue — he  scampered  over  the  plain 
till  interrupted  by  a water-course ; this  he  declined  to  cross, 
and  turned  westward  till  he  arrived  at,  probably  the  usual  ford. 
This  easily  walked  over,  a twenty  minutes’  gallop  reached 
Shunem.  In  a lemon  grove  amidst  the  ruins,  the  lunch  was 
already  spread.  To-day,  12th  March,  being  the  Feast  of 
Mahomet,  all  the  people  were  in  holiday  attire.  While  they 
amused  themselves  by  staring  at  our  party,  several  of  the  latter, 
sketched  in  pencil  and  water  colours,  the  lookers-on ; who  made 
signs  to  indicate  how  much  they  would  like  to  possess  the 
sketches. 

On  the  route  to  Nazareth,  Dr.  Buss  with  Newman  and  Arthur 
Hall,  and  a few  others,  made  a slight  detour  to  visit  Nain.  It 
was  scarcely  worth  while,  for  there  was  nothing  else  to  com- 
memorate the  miracle  of  our  Saviour  restoring  to  life  the 
widow’s  son,  but  a very  few  squalid  hovels. 

Nazareth. — The  ascent  to  this  very  memorable  city  is  by  a 
circuitous  mountain-path.  On  passing  through  it  to  the  camp- 
ing-ground, we  perceived  that  the  residents  were  smarter  look- 
ing, and  more  decent  than  most  others.  Still  we  noticed  in  a 
small  triangular  bit  of  waste  land,  the  skeleton  of  a horse — 
bones  well  blanched — doubtless  left  there  because  the  scavenger- 
institution  was  canine, 
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Sunday,  13th  March,  Dr.  Buss,  his  friend  Wellstood  and 
Miss  Radley,  before  breakfast,  mounted  to  the  top  of  a hill, 
affording  a charming  view  of  Mount  Tabor,  Little  Hermon,  and 
on  the  west,  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  An  open-air 
service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Nichols  of  Lausanne. 
Another  service  later  on,  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  in  a 
school-room.  He  pictured  in  his  very  graphic  style  the  boy, 
Jesus,  fulfilling  all  the  usual  duties  of  children  to  his  mother 
and  to  Joseph,  fetching  water  from  the  fountain,  going  on 
errands  ; and  working  through  youth  to  manhood  in 
a carpenter’s  shop,  till  nearly  thirty  years  of  age  ; and  studying 
Holy  Writ  from  manuscripts.  Here,  too,  He  began  His  ministry, 
and  proclaimed  Himself  as  the  ‘ Messiah  ’ spoken  of  by  the 
Prophets. 

On  returning  from  this  interesting  discourse,  many  of  the 
tourists  lingered  in  front  of  the  ‘ Virgin’s  Well.’  The  rock  of 
the  fountain  is  now  formed  into  a large  semi-circular  alcove, 
wide  and  deep  enough  to  accommodate  eight  to  ten  persons,  to 
collect  in  their  pitchers,  at  one  time,  the  water  constantly  rush- 
ing through  as  many  circular  vents  from  the  face  of  the  rock. 
The  pitchers  being  chiefly  of  the  traditional  form  as  sculptured 
on  the  heads  of  the  Caryatides.  In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  John 
Pulsford,  of  Edinburgh,  also  conducted  a service  which  was  very 
well  attended. 

14th  March. — Up  at  5.30,  walked  into  the  town  once  more 
before  starting.  Off  at  8.30,  through  Cana  of  Galilee,  some  parts 
of  the  route  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as  that  to  Jericho.  In 
four  hours  stopped  to  lunch  in  an  olive  garden.  The  lake  of 
Galilee  (Tiberias),  is  seen  for  about  one  hour  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill  descending  to  it,  before  it  is  reached.  Passed  the 
city  of  Tiberias,  now  in  ruins ; and  gladly  gained  the  camp 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

Tuesday,  15th  March. — Dr.  Buss,  and  his  three  tent  com- 
panions awoke  much  refreshed  at  twilight,  and  determined  to 
perform  their  morning  ablutions  in  the  very  lake,  so  eminently 
famous  for  the  wonderful  miracles  wrought  by  our  Saviour 
nearly  2,000  years  ago.  Overnight,  they  had  after  dinner,  sur- 
veyed the  neighbourhood ; so  with  the  scantiest  covering,  but 
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with  slippers  on  because  of  the  pebbly  beach,  they  enjoyed  their 
first  Galilee-bath  ; and  also  washed  such  underclothing  as  was 
needful,  till  they  could  reach  Damascus.  The  articles  from  the 
wash,  were  very  rough-dried  on  the  stretched  tent-ropes,  and 
efficiently  aired  by  the  Solar-rays. 

Dr.  Buss  walked  with  Mr.  Brown  and  others,  and  inspected 
the  ancient  Castle-Citadel  and  the  town.  These  bore  evidence 
of  having  been  erected  at  very  different  dates.  As  usual  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The  lofty  hills  surrounding  the 
lake,  have  numerous  caverns  at  their  base,  well  adapted  for  the 
retreats  of  wolves,  jackals  and  other  animals.  Several  boats 
were  engaged  to  sail  on  the  lake  for  an  hour  or  two  ; which 
service  was  gladly  performed  by  the  existing  Galilean  fisher- 
men. 

Most  of  the  party  collected  from  the  beach  small,  but  very 
pretty  univalve  shells  for  home.  Two  religious  services  were 
held  on  this  lake-shore — the  fitting  spot,  where  our  Saviour’s 
ministrations  began  ; and  whence  He  drew  His  first  disciples — 
the  catchers  of  fish,  but  hereafter,  to  become  the  Fishers  of 
men  ! 

Wednesday,  16th  March. — Up  at  4.30,  walked  from  the  tent 
to  the  sea.  Enjoyed  very  much  the  last  bath  in  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Galilean-sea.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  by  seven  in 
area,  but,  when  viewed  from  a distant  high  summit,  it  appears 
like  a large  pond. 

We  started  at  6.45,  and  proceeded  by  some  cultivated  gardens 
for  two  hours,  alongside  the  shore  in  a North-west  direction ; 
passing  the  ruins  of  Magdala,  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum  ; ther- 
mometer at  ninety  degrees.  There  are  some  carved  pillars 
among  the  extensive  ruins  of  this  city.  Lunched  at  a Khan  by 
Joseph’s  well  (so  called),  a filthy  stabling-place  for  caravansaries. 
Journeyed  on  through  well- watered  plains,  with  numerous 
Bedouin-tents,  to  the  camping  ground,  at  Ain  Mehallah.  After 
dinner,  Mr.  Cook  very  kindly  read  extracts  from  ‘ Rob  Roy,’ 
giving  an  account  of  its  author’s  difficulties  in  essaying  to  find 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  river.  Rode  to-day  thirty-three 
miles. 

Thursday,  17th  March. — Start  at  eight,  pass  the  Waters  of 
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Merom.  Dr.  Buss  was  riding  in  front  of  the  cavalcade,  when 
two  horsemen,  N.  Hall  and  Frank  Wright  of  Birmingham,  came 
to  the  front  at  a fast  gallop  ; the  Dr.’s  horse  was  startled,  and 
sprang  up  a bank  on  the  right-hand  side.  This  caused  his  right 
foot  to  quit  its  stirrup  ; he  perceiving  that  a fall  was  inevitable, 
essayed  to  mitigate  its  severity  by  grasping  the  horse’s  mane. 
This  averted  the  heavy  thud  when  the  fall  occurred,  but  sprained 
the  small  lumbar  muscles.  The  horse  recovered  his  position  on 
the  roadway  and  remained  quiet ; so  the  rider  remounted, 
hoping  that  there  was  no  serious  damage.  However,  he  soon 
experienced  great  pain  in  the  loins,  but  bore  this  till  the  halt 
for  lunch. 

After  lunch,  one  of  the  baggage-mules  was  so  equipped,  as  to 
afford  a seat  for  the  rider  with  more  ease,  for  the  rest  of  the 
day’s  journey.  On  their  way,  the  party  crossed  a Roman  bridge, 
through  a rocky  pass  to  a fountain— one  of  the  many  sources  of 
the  river  Jordan.  The  lofty  Mount  Hermon  in  the  distance. 
The  camping  ground  for  to-night  was  at  Caesarea  Philippi. 
Dr.  Buss  retired  early,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Wellstood  applied 
most  diligently  hot  fomentations.  Everyone  was  very  kind. 
Miss  Radley,  of  Bedford,  had  with  her  a water-bag.  This  filled 
with  hot  water  and  applied,  enabled  him  to  travel  with  comfort; 
so  that  on  the  following  day,  he  again  resumed  his  saddle  with 
stirrups. 

Friday,  18th,  the  weather  unpromising.  Caesarea-Philippi 
was  quitted  at  eight  a.m.  Our  road  lay  along  a steep  ascent, 
and  over  a spur  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range  of  mountains.  From 
this  summit  may  be  seen  the  valley  in  which  Damascus  is 
situated.  The  halt  for  lunch,  occurred  during  a storm  of  rain, 
and  at  least  half  an  hour  of  this  had  to  be  endured,  while  the 
horses  were  fed  and  rested. 

The  remainder  of  this  journey  was  disagreeable,  from  wet  and 
cold — temperature  at  camp  fifty  degrees.  All  were  glad  of 
shelter,  and  of  the  good  entertainment  at  the  dinner-table,  and 
retired  early  to  rest. 

Saturday,  19th. — At  twilight,  temperature  was  forty-eight 
degrees  in  the  tent.  The  Hermon  range  was  covered  with 
snow.  Started  early  into  the  plains  below.  Sunshine  now  pre- 
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vailed,  and  the  ride  became  charming  in  this  broad  valley — 
seven  miles  wide  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  ranges. 
Occasional  traces  of  the  ancient  highway  between  Damascus 
and  Jerusalem  were  met  with.  The  first  road  for  vehicles  that 
we  encountered  through  all  Palestine,  was  in  the  environs  of 
this  very  ancient  city.  Some  of  the  horses  in  the  Cook-party 
who  had  never  before  seen  a cart,  shied  on  passing  one  here.  It 
was  quite  refreshing  to  witness  the  higher  cultivation  of  this 
locality.  Extensive  and  flourishing  orchards  of  olives,  pome- 
granates, quinces,  apricots  and  the  like,  were  enclosed  within 
mud- walls,  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  The  walls  composed  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  three-and-a-half  by  two  feet,  and  one-and-a-half 
foot  thick.  The  camp  was  fixed  in  a small  meadow  to  the  south 
of  the  city  wall,  near  the  river  Abana.  The  cavalcade  paraded 
through  a portion  of  the  city,  and  entered  into  their  quarters 
early  in  the  afternoon,  so  had  time  to  viewthe  city  before  dinner. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  unpaved  and  about  as  clean  as  50,000 
canine  scavengers  can  be  expected  to  keep  them.  Bazaar- 
streets  chiefly  sell  one  kind  of  merchandize.  Its  shops  are  small 
and  without  windows.  Still,  its  collections  of  most  costly  wares 
in  saddlery,  sword-blades,  artistic  works  in  silver,  silks,  wear- 
ing apparel,  furniture  and  the  like — are  enormous  and  im- 
mensely valuable. 

Damascus  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  It 
is  more  strictly  Oriental  than  others  we  had  hitherto  visited. 
While  other  ancient  cities  have  been  destroyed  by  time  or  war, 
Damascus  enjoys  an  antiquity  of  4,000  years.  Its  circumference 
is  four  miles — population  about  150,000,  it  maintains  a force  of 
10,000  soldiers.  It  lias  at  least  one  Turkish  bath,  of  which  Dr. 
Buss  was  glad  to  avail  himself,  every  day  he  was  in  this  city. 
Its  routine,  is  heated  rooms — hot  and  cold  baths — shampooing 
if  required — then  a saloon  with  divans — a hookah  with  a glass 
bulb  of  water,  and  some  kind  of  tobacco.  The  polite  thing  seems 
to  be,  for  the  attendant  to  light  the  pipe,  and  draw  the  fumes 
through  the  water,  and  then  hand  it  to  the  customer — supply 
him  with  a cup  of  black  coffee,  and  charge  two-and-a-half  francs. 

At  night,  in  the  tents,  was  heard  a chorus  of  frogs,  asses  and 
Arabs  ; and  early  in  the  morning  a more  melodious  one  of  birds. 
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The  lunch  in  the  rain  before  reaching  Damascus,  was  respon- 
sible for  several  colds  among  the  tourists.  Mr.  Humiston,  a 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  University,  United  States,  took 
a chill  which  developed  into  a touch  of  Syrian  fever.  Dr.  Buss 
accompanied  him  on  horseback  to  the  Turkish  bath.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  too  ill  for  more  travelling  at  present,  so  he 
removed  from  the  camp  to  Demetri’s  hotel.  Here  he  was  skil- 
fully attended  to,  till  the  American  Missionary  and  his  wife 
received  him  into  their  house.  He  quite  recovered,  and  rejoined 
Cook’s  party  afterwards  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Cook  took  a party  with  Dr.  Buss  to  visit  some  rich  Jews 
in  Damascus.  The  interior  of  each  house  was  elegantly 
furnished — a court-yard  was  adorned  with  a central  fountain, 
and  lemon  and  citron  and  other  trees  were  flourishing.  The 
owners  were  pleased  to  see  their  visitors,  and  the  latter  had 
evidence  of  the  luxury  of  these  Oriental  merchants. 

Tuesday,  22nd  March,  was  the  day  to  move  on  to  Baalbec, 
But  it  was  so  stormy  and  wet  as  to  create  some  hesitation,  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  crossing  the  Anti-Lebanon  range  of  mountains 
at  present. 

Several  members  of  the  party  declined  risking  the  inclemency 
of  this  mountain  climb,  so  remained  behind  at  Demetri’s  com- 
fortable hotel,  for  a day  or  two  longer ; and  then  went  by  the 
good  diligence-service  to  Beyrout,  in  time  to  join  their  com- 
panions in  that  city. 

The  cavalcade  started  from  Damascus  at  ten  a.m.,  along  this 
well-made  high  road,  across  the  valley  ; and  began  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  diligence-route,  and  lunching  at  a roadway 
inn.  A storm  of  wind,  hail  and  sleet  accompanied  them  to  the 
camp,  placed  near  ‘ Assenaah  ’ (a  Druse  village).  This  was 
snow-covered.  Mr.  Wellstood  with  a knife,  cut  a channel  round 
the  outside  of  our  tent,  to  drain  off  the  water.  Everything  in  the 
tent  was  damp,  when  not  quite  wet.  Dr.  Buss  had  two  severe 
fits  of  shivering  when  he  got  into  bed,  and  was  covered  up  with 
extra  blankets  and  rugs.  His  friend  Wellstood,  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Young  with  a half-tumblerful  of  good  Scotch  whiskey. 
This  was  made  into  hot  punch,  and  after  the  Dr.  had  dined,  it 
was  given  to  him  as  a ‘ night-cap.’  It  induced  copious  perspira- 
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tion,  so  that  the  damp  bed  became  a temporary  vapour  bath  ; 
and,  with  God’s  blessing,  the  patient  slept  well ; and  found  in 
the  morning,  that  the  expected  attack  of  Syrian  fever  had  been 
warded  off. 

Amongst  the  many  discomforts  of  the  situation,  two  ladies’ 
tents  were  blown  down.  At  daylight,  all  the  company  were 
dressed,  and  moved  into  three  cottages  in  this  village,  out  of 
the  sludge  of  the  camp.  This  experience  determined  the  Dr.  to 
return  to  Damascus,  and  again  cross  this  snow-covered  range 
by  the  diligence,  and  thence  to  Beyrout.  He  was  dissuaded 
from  doing  so  this  day,  and  fortunately  waited  one  more  night. 
The  following  morning  was  bright  with  sunshine,  so  he  engaged 
a donkey  and  guide,  and  returned  to  Damascus ; and  really 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  views  he  caught  in  descending  the 
hills,  of  this  ‘ Pearl  of  the  East  set  in  an  emerald  valley.’ 

At  Demetri’s  hotel  he  met  with  several  of  the  tourists  who 
were  waiting  for  the  chance  of  getting  away  by  diligence.  Three 
days  had  been  required  to  clear  away  the  snow  from  the 
mountain  passes.  It  was  important  that  all  Cook’s  tourists 
should  be  at  Beyrout  on  the  following  Monday.  There  was  an 
arrear  of  passengers  booked  by  the  stage-coach,  so  the  Dr. 
offered  a premium  to  get  away  by  Saturday,  and  was  pleased 
to  exchange  his  ‘ coupe  ’ seat  for  one  in  the  ‘ interieur,’  with  a 
bonus  of  eighteen  francs. 

For  two  days,  the  Dr.  enjoyed  the  Turkish  bath  to  relieve  his 
lumbar  rheumatism.  He  frequently  saw  Professor  Humiston, 
who  was  happily  improving  very  satisfactorily  under  Dr.  Nicora’s 
treatment. 

Saturday,  26th  March,  the  Dr.  awoke  early  from  two  causes, 
— at  2.30  a.m.,  it  was  announced  in  the  hotel,  that  the  next 
diligence  would  start  in  a couple  of  hours  for  Beyrout.  Thus  a 
bustle  was  created  by  incoming  and  outgoing  passengers. 
Before  quitting  Demetri’s  hotel,  the  Dr.  visited  Mr.  Humiston, 
and  left  him  behind  with  regret,  but  promising  to  request  Mr. 
Cook,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  missionary  at  Beyrout,  a sum 
of  money  for  Mr.  Humiston. 

At  4.30  a.m.,  the  diligence — quite  French  in  all  its  equipment 
- — with  a team  of  four  good  horses,  started  from  the  hotel  office 
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at  a lively  pace.  The  ‘ interienr  ’ was  occupied  by  Miss  Knipe, 
Dr.  Buss,  and  also  by  four  Arab  merchants,  who  began  the 
journey  by  smoking.  Dr.  Buss  was  aware  how  disagreeable 
this  would  be  to  this  lady,  but  excepting  expressing  his  regret 
for  it,  saw  no  reasonable  chance  of  stopping  it.  Mr.  Young  and 
his  three  daughters  enjoyed  the  ‘ coupe.’ 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  from  snow  and  steep  hills,  this 
journey  occupied  about  fourteen  hours,  including  stoppages. 
The  coach  stopped  ten  times  to  change  horses.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Dr.  Buss  was  asked  by  Mr.  Young,  to  sit  with  him  for 
a chat.  This  over,  the  Dr.  proposed  to  offer  the  seat  to  Miss 
Knipe,  and  so  remove  her  from  the  smoking  Arabs.  Miss  Knipe 
gladly  consented,  and  finished  her  journey  with  the  Youngs,  in 
the  coupe. 

The  Inter-Lebanon  valley,  about  eighteen  miles  wide,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Plains  of  Esdrselon.  Its  water-courses  are 
feeders  to  the  Jordan  and  to  several  lakes.  The  western  slopes 
of  the  Lebanon  were  now  free  from  snow.  Lunch  was  partaken 
of  at  Stoura.  The  descent  from  the  summit  of  the  Lebanon, 
3,000  feet  in  height,  affords  a splendid  view  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  its  western  side  ; and  the  mountains  around  look  like 
stupendous  waves  covered  with  foam.  A few  cedars  were 
observed.  The  lowest  slopes  and  the  valleys  were  well  cultivated, 
showing  prosperous  people  with  European  admixture. 

Beyrout  was  reached  about  six  p.m.,  and  the  passengers 
alighted  at  the  ‘ Belle-vue  ’ hotel.  Several  of  Cook’s  party  had 
already  arrived. 

Sunday,  27th  March,  opened  with  fine  warm  weather,  and  Dr. 
Buss  was  pleased  to  find  letters  and  papers  waiting  here  for  him. 
He  amused  himself  in  examining  the  peculiarities  of  this  cele- 
brated sea-port.  Mr.  Cook’s  party  arrived  in  the  evening,  and 
made  a little  stir,  as  the  cavalcade  rode  through  the  city  to  its 
quarters,  after  their  difficulties  in  exploring  Baalbec.  Now, 
his  tourists  were  all  together  again  for  to-morrow’s  start  by 
sea. 

Monday,  28th,  Dr.  Buss  made  several  purchases,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  Beyrout  Turkish  bath.  It  was  very  like  the 
others  he  had  visited  in  Palestine,  except  that  the  Arab 
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attendant  shampooed  him  with  his  feet,  instead  of  manual 
effort.  The  Dr.  permitted  this  for  its  novelty.  It  was  effective, 
but  less  so  than  with  the  human  hand.  He  had  told  the 
shampooer  that  he  would  leave  backsheesh  for  him  at  the  door ; 
this  he  did,  but  another  novelty  was  enacted — the  shampooer 
shouted  after  him  while  he  was  walking  with  Mrs.  Brown,  one 
of  the  Americans,  and  followed  them  through  the  streets  in 
a state  of  nudity— not  having  been  paid  his  honorarium. 

After  dinner  all  the  party  were  conveyed  to  the  wharf,  and 
got  on  board  of  the  s.s.  ‘ Ceres.’  Camp-life  in  Palestine  ended 
here.  It  had  occupied  exactly  a calendar  month,  from  the 
landing  at  Jaffa,  to  the  embarking  again  at  Beyrout.  This 
Syrian  city,  with  its  towers  and  white  buildings  contrasting 
with  the  verdant  fields  and  gardens,  and  set  off  by  the  high  and 
extensive  Lebanon  range  in  the  background,  formed  altogether 
a very  charming  picture  viewed  from  the  sea.  Damascus  was 
the  most  eastern  spot  visited  by  the  present  tourist-party  of  Mr. 
Cook.  On  the  following  day,  Cyprus  wTas  reached.  The  ‘ Ceres  ’ 
remained  here  till  afternoon,  so  affording  an  opportunity  for  a 
short  visit  to  the  town.  Dr.  Buss  and  several  others  were 
rowed  ashore.  He  looked  through  the  town  of  Larnika.  Here, 
the  clocks  had  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  twelve  as  elsewhere, 
painted  on  their  dials.  He  had  a sea-bath.  The  shore  was 
strewn  with  decaying  marine  vegetation,  and  myriads  of  insects. 
At  four  p.m.  the  ‘ Ceres  ’ steamed  away  south  of  Cyprus.  This 
island  is  stated  to  be  140  miles  long,  by  ten  wide. 

March  30th.  All  on  deck  at  seven  a.m.,  the  Dr.  partook  of  a ■ 
glass  of  salt  water,  and  afterwards  of  some  coffee  ; on  deck 
studying  Italian  till  ten  a.m.,  then  joined  the  breakfast  party. 
Gave  Miss  Todd  some  medicine,  and  in  return  for  which,  she 
gave  him  an  Italian  lesson.  At  dinner  a storm  came  on  and 
lasted  till  midnight. 

March  31st.  This  day  was  spent  much  like  its  predecessor, 
but  rain  again  in  the  afternoon.  Off  Scio,  a pretty  little  town 
with  a small  harbour  and  several  ships  at  anchor. 

Smyrna,  April  1st,  1870.  Dr.  Buss  found  here  letters  and 
newspapers  waiting  for  him,  forwarded  by  his  nephew,  McMahon. 
As  a rule,  these  steam-boats  which  make  the  circuit  of  the  ports 
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in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  serve  as  hotels  for  both  board  and 
lodging— the  passengers  going  on  hoard  for  sleeping  and  for 
their  meals.  The  bazaars,  the  large  Citadel  in  ruins  on  the 
rocks,  and  the  singing  (howling)  Dervishes  were  visited,  despite 
a rainfall.  The  leader  of  the  band,  an  elderly  Dervish,  gives  in 
a sort  of  chant,  verses,  descriptive  of  the  goodness  and  other 
attributes  of  ‘ Allah  : ’ the  other  younger  Dervishes  repeat  these 
verses,  all  sitting  on  their  heels — the  chanting  growing  quicker 
and  quicker,  till  they  reach  such  a state  of  excitement,  that  the 
leader  suddenly  stops  the  singing  just  before  it  becomes  frantic. 
This  is  one  act  of  the  discipline  earnestly  followed  by  this 
particular  sect.  Visitors  are  required  to  remove  their  boots 
before  entering  to  witness  this  scene  of  excitement. 

Smyrna  is  an  important  seaport,  having  people  of  all  nations 
either  as  residents  or  as  visitors.  Its  narrow  streets  have 
pavements,  and  the  tops  of  houses  are  more  or  less  covered  in 
like  our  arcades.  The  row-boats  are  like  gondolas,  large,  clean, 
and  showy, — the  boatmen  wear  smart  caps,  jackets,  kilts,  and 
white  stockings. 

Ephesvs. — In  order  to  reach  these  ancient  ruins,  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  the  vessel  at  six  a.m.  in  boats  for  the  railway 
— a single  line  (and  inexpensively  constructed)  from  Smyrna  to 
Aidin,  about  eighty  miles.  For  Ephesus,  you  stop  at  the 
Ayassoulouk  station,  a quick  run  of  forty- eight  miles.  Here, 
also,  horses  are  provided  to  travel  over  the  ruined  site  of  this 
famous  ancient  city.  The  explorations  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Wood.  Numerous  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  search 
for  ruins.  Many  sarcophagi,  pillars  and  foundations  have  been 
removed  to  our  British  Museum.  An  amphitheatre  with  its 
broken  steps,  seats  and  columns,  has  been  unearthed.  This 
was  apparently  as  large  as  Astley’s  Theatre  in  London.  A ruin 
was  pointed  out  conjectured  to  have  been  the  ‘ Temple  of  Diana.’ 
Camels  were  now  feeding  upon  the  spot,  where  1,800  years  ago 
flourished  the  proud  city  of  the  Ephesians  ! 

Back  again  quickly  to  the  rail,  to  Smyrna,  and  by  boat  to  the 
vessel,  which  was  at  four  p.m.  puffing  away  on  its  onward 
voyage. 

April  3rd,  passed  between  several  islands.  Stopped  at 
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Tenedos,  caught  sight  of  Mount  Ida  in  the  east,  and  the  mounds 
of  tumuli  of  ancient  Troy.  On  entering  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Eev.  Arthur  Hall,  who  had  previously  visited  this  region, 
pointed  out  to  the  west,  Mount  Olympus  and  other  classical 
ranges,  whose  summits  were  snow-capped.  We  passed  the  sites 
of  Abydos  and  Sestos — now  with  Turkish  names.  In  the 
Hellespont,  (where  we  recollected  the  romance  of  Hero  and 
Leander),  strong  foi’ts  guarded  both  sides  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

Being  Sunday,  at  midday  the  Rev.  John  Pulsford  of  Edinburgh, 
preached  a very  spiritual  sermon  in  proof  of  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus.  Hymns  suitable  to  the  occasion  were  well  sung  by  the 
Cook  party,  and  appeared  to  interest  very  much  the  sailors, 
officers,  and  other  passengers  on  board. 

In  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  an  east  wind  was  blowing,  and  the 
weather  had  become  much  colder.  After  the  five  o’clock  dinner, 
the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  gave  a very  clever  and  earnest  discourse 
on  the  subject  of  St.  Paul’s  mission  in  Ephesus  ; and  afterwards 
on  his  Epistle  written  to  the  Ephesians. 

Constantinople.  Monday,  April  4th,  began  with  rain. 
When  the  passengers  awoke,  the  * Ceres  ’ was  at  its  mooring  in 
the  Golden  Horn.  Some  trouble  was  occasioned  in  clearing  the 
luggage  through  the  Custom-House.  The  porters  here  are 
Bulgarians,  young  to  middle-aged,  very  sturdy,  thick- set  men, 
wearing  on  their  backs  a strong  shelf,  sustained  by  bands  from 
breast  and  forehead.  The  portmanteaus  are  lifted  up  and 
placed  upon  this  shelf,  one  at  a time,  till  they  reach  the  man’s 
head — about  a load  for  a mule’s  back — and  bending  under 
this  excessive  weight,  he  has  to  struggle  up  the  steep  roadway 
to  the  top  of  Pera. 

Constantinople  consists  of  four  towns — ‘ Pera,’  (the  fashion- 
able)— ‘ Galata,’  (the  Billingsgate) — Stamboul,  (the  Imperial — 
Governmental — Clerical — Theatrical — Bazaaral), — and  Scutari, 
(the  graveyard  of  the  Crimean  heroes). 

The  Cook-party  were  located  at  the  hotels  D'Orient,  and  the 
D’Angleterre.  Mr.  Jew,  the  English  postmaster,  here  brought 
parcels  and  letters  to  the  tourists.  Dr.  Buss  changed  an  order 
here  for  cash,  and  obtained  newspapers. 
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Dr.  Buss  accompanied  a party  to  view  the  Bazaars  and  other 
sights  in  Stamboul.  They  had  to  cross  a bridge  of  boats  over 
the  “ Golden  Horn,”  and  wend  their  way  through  the  sloppy 
streets  during  a rainfall.  Products  from  every  country  in  the 
world  may  be  met  with  here.  Goloshes,  manufactured  in 
Scotland,  were  in  request  at  this  juncture.  Many  purchases 
were  made  of  handkerchiefs,  ties  and  other  such  articles,  of 
silk,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  thread ; also  of 
narrow  glass  tubes,  said  to  hold  five  drops  each,  of  genuine 
otto  of  roses,  at  fifteen  francs  per  dozen.  Certainly  the  otto 
was  good,  but  the  measure  was  bad. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Buss  with  most  of  his  companions  at 
the  ‘ Angleterre,’  visited  the  ‘Dancing  Dervishes.’  The 
service  was  held  in  a large  octagonal  building  in  Pera.  After 
certain  preliminaries  were  gone  through,  not  easily  understood  ; 
the  Dervishes  of  all  ages  to  the  grey-bearded  elders,  that  were 
to  take  part  in  this  religious  service,  entered  and  marched 
round  to  music,  that  marked  time  but  was  not  melodious. 
Their  costume  was  plain  and  simple,  but  not  ungraceful.  A 
cap  in  the  form  of  a flower-pot  fitted  the  head,  a gown,  tightly 
fitting  the  body,  neck  and  arms  to  the  wrist;  and  the  skirt 
tapering  from  the  waist  down  to  the  heels  (funnel-shaped), 
quite  without  tucks  or  plaits,  cap  and  gown  blue  ; hands  un- 
gloved, the  right  palm  turned  upwards,  the  left  palm  turned 
downwards.  The  shoes  were  black,  the  pose  of  the  entire  body 
— erect ; heads  turned  backward,  and  the  grey  beards  thrust 
forwards.  Music,  such  as  it  was,  played  a very  slow  waltz. 
The  blue  figures,  (apparently  unconscious  of  the  hundreds  of 
gazers)  with  closed  eyes,  gracefully  waltzed  to  the  time,  turning 
accurately  as  they  danced  round  the  room,  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  It  looked  to  Dr.  Buss,  as  if  the  serious  but 
skilful  dancers  had  imaginary  partners,  holding  their  hands, 
with  whom  they  were  in  perfect  sympathy.  Here  then,  was  a 
religious,  Dervish  ceremony — curious  certainly,  but  in  no  way 
ridiculous  ! Much  too  well  and  sincerely  done  for  that.  After 
some  time,  the  music  played  became  quicker  and  quicker, 
until  the  dancers  showed  considerable  exhaustion ; then  it 
stopped,  and  the  service  was  over. 
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An  American  missionary  who  resided  opposite  to  the  house 
where  dwelt  the  chief  of  this  sect  of  Dervishes,  had  been  invited 
by  this  chief  to  visit  him.  He  furnished  the  missionary  with 
the  following  explanation,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  particular 
ceremony.  ‘ All  good  Mahometans  believe  in  Allah,  as  God. 
They  look  towards  the  East — Allah  is  there.  They  turn  a little 
to  the  left — Allah  is  there  ; and  so  keep  on  turning  till  they 
complete  a circle — Allah  is  everywhere  ! ’ From  this  original, 
simple  act  of  reverence  to  the  Deity,  has  been  developed,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  the  exaggerated  dancing  discipline  of  this  sect  of 
Dervishes. 

On  quitting  this  Dervish  display,  the  party  again  crossed  the 
bridge  into  Stamboul,  and  viewed  other  bazaars  and  various 
mosques  and  buildings ; until  time  to  return  to  dinner  and  rest 
at  the  Hotel,  at  the  summit  of  Pera. 

Wednesday,  April  6th.  Enjoyed  a Turkish  bath  before  break- 
fast— very  good,  and  only  two  francs.  A party  from  the 
Angleterre  hotel  walked  down  to  Galata  and  viewed  the  Sultan’s 
Kiosks  in  Stamboul.  The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  was  originally 
a Christian  Church,  built  by  Justinian.  It  is  very  large  with  a 
rich  roof,  but  not  equal  to  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  or 
that  of  Mehemet  Ali  at  Cairo.  Went  through  the  Seraskier 
Place  ; and  afterwards  to  some  cisterns  in  a cavern,  whose  roof 
is  supported  by  about  240  columns.  Much  of  this  space  being 
filled  with  debris,  the  remainder  is  used  only  for  a silk- winding 
industry.  A Hippodrome  is  here  also,  in  which  is  erected  one 
of  the  Obelisks  brought  from  the  ancient  Heliopolis.  A slave 
market  was  pointed  out — though  now  said  to  be  quite  in  disuse. 
The  Mosque  of  Solyman  having  been  especially  built  for  a 
Mosque,  instead  of  being  adapted  from  a Christian  Church,  is 
like  those  in  Cairo,  more  elegant  though  less  rich  in  adornment. 
Here  also  is  a Column  of  Constantine  brought  from  the  Forum 
at  Rome. 

Thursday,  April  7th,  Cook’s  party  off  by  steamer  for  a trip 
up  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea.  Each  side  of  this  channel 
was  lined  with  beautiful  palaces  and  villas.  The  sea.  here,  in 
its  narrowest  part,  was  ordered  by  ‘Xerxes,’  some  2,300  years 
back,  to  receive  a thousand  lashes  for  its  unruly  disobedience 
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to  his  sovereign  commands  to  be  still,  while  his  Persian  hosts 
were  crossing  into  Europe. 

As  soon  as  the  steam-vessel  had  entered  the  Black  Sea, 
a storm  of  wind  and  rain,  so  much  increased  with  a rolling  sea, 
as  to  make  it  prudent  to  turn  back  and  hug  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus.  By  the  time  we  neared  ‘ Scutari,’  the 
weather  had  sufficiently  cleared  to  enable  many  of  the 
passengers  to  disembark  at  this  town.  The  graveyard  was  of 
course  visited,  and  Dr.  Buss  and  the  others  brought  away  such 
trophies  as  would,  in  the  future,  commemorate  the  resting-place 
of  their  brave  countrymen,  who  fell  during  the  Crimean 
Campaign.  Dr.  Buss  and  his  friend  Wellstood  were  rowed  to 
the  bridge  at  Galata,  and  thence  by  another  omnibus-steamer 
up  the  Golden  Horn,  to  Aylook  and  back.  After  dinner,  they 
both  had  a gossip  with  Mr.  Ewings,  with  whom  was  the  American 
missionary  Mr.  Long,  who  supplied  the  information  respecting 
the  dancing  Dervishes. 

Friday,  April  8th,  the  doctor  with  Wellstood  and  Miss  Badley, 
called  at  the  English  post-office,  then  hired  a ‘ caique  ’ to  row 
them  to  the  Sultan’s  palace;  whence,  on  Fridays  the  Sultan  on 
horseback,  with  the  beauties  of  his  harem  and  a brilliant 
cortege,  visits  one  of  the  mosques.  On  their  return,  they 
ascended  the  Seraskier  Tower,  which  afforded  a splendid  view 
of  the  four  towns  that  constitute  Constantinople,  and  also  of 
the  Golden  Horn  and  Sea  of  Marmora ; of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Black  Sea ; and  of  Scutari  and  Asia  Minor. 

Saturday,  April  9th.  This  being  the  last  day  in  Constantinople, 
the  Bulgarian  porters  employed  by  Mr.  Cook’s  contractor  came 
early  for  the  luggage.  As  before,  they  were  cruelly  overloaded. 
Dr.  Buss  was  at  the  dock  in  Galata  when  the  luggage  arrived. 
He  quietly  slipped  an  extra  franc  into  the  porter’s  hand.  The 
contractor  saw  this,  and  insisted  on  receiving  it  himself.  The 
porter  declined  ; so  appeal  was  made  to  a soldier-douanier,  who 
decided  for  the  contractor. 

Another  unusual  incident  occurred.  Dr.  Buss  was  required 
to  unlock  his  portmanteau.  All  the  purchases  he  had  made  of 
Turkish  production  were  assessed,  and  he  had  to  pay  ‘ octroi  ’ for 
the  privilege  of  taking  them  out  of  the  country. 
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Syra — King  of  Greece — Memorial  Photos. 


Cook’s  party  quitted  Constantinople  in  the  s.s.  ‘Espero,’  to 
retrace,  in  fine  weather,  the  charming  views  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles.  In  the  evening  Newman  Hall 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  ‘ Temperance.’ 

Syra.  Arrived  here  on  Sunday,  April  10th.  We  parted  at  this 
town  with  our  companions — Tanner,  Duncan,  Captain  Lowry, 
Greenhalgh,  and  others  who  continued  on  board  the  Espero. 
Dr.  Buss  and  the  remainder  of  the  tourists  changing  to  the 
s.s.  ‘ Scheldt.’  This  boat  plies  between  Syra  and  the  Morea, 
for  those  who  wish  to  visit  Athens. 

It  happened  that  the  King  of  Greece  was  visiting  this  town, 
which  was  ‘ en  fete.’  All  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  were 
illuminated  with  red  and  white  lights.  On  passing  the  royal 
boat,  the  English  gave  a very  hearty  cheer  for  King  George 
(brother  to  our  Princess  of  Wales),  which  was  as  cordially 
responded  to.  Syra  is  built  upon  a hill — the  houses  in  terraces. 
Costumes  chiefly  French.  Steamed  out  of  the  harbour  at 
night.  The  illuminations  were  very  effective. 

Athens — Monday,  11th.  The  passengers  on  board  the  Scheldt 
were  on  deck  early,  looking  for  the  Acropolis  as  they  neared 
the  Morea,  and  were  soon  able  to  descry  the  well-known 
Parthenon  Temple,  elevated  300  feet  above  the  city.  They, 
early  on  Tuesday  morning,  reached  the  Piraeus  in  small  boats, 
and  were  thence  conveyed  by  a short  railway,  four-and-a-half 
miles  to  Athens.  The  ‘ Hotel  des  Etrangers  ’ received  them. 

When  at  Syra,  the  final  parting  with  so  many  of  their  tourist 
companions,  between  whom  there  had  been  so  much  kind 
sympathy  and  harmonious  feeling,  served  to  remind  those  that 
were  left  behind  with  their  leader,  Mr.  Cook,  senior,  of  the 
propriety  of  each  one  retaining  some  memento  of  all  their 
remaining  companions.  This  it  was  agreed  could  be  best 
effected,  by  their  being  photographed  in  a group  at  some 
memorable  spot.  Then  why  not  at  the  Acropolis  in  Athens  ? 
Wellstood  and  Buss  agreed  to  arrange  this  business  ; so  having 
settled  into  their  rooms  at  the  above  hotel,  engaged  a Greek 
guide  to  take  them  to  a photographer. 

It  was  arranged  that  for  sixty  francs,  the  artist  should  be 
ready  with  his  apparatus,  to  take  the  negatives  this  afternoon 
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on  the  Acropolis,  aud  to  charge  two  francs  for  each  positive 
that  was  satisfactory,  and  to  have  them  ready  the  day  before  we 
were  to  quit  Athens. 

About  thirty  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  were  posed  to 
please  the  artist  in  front  of  the  ‘ Eryctheum  ’ portico  (as  much 
as  is  left).  The  sitters  were  next  moved  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  were  posed  again  in  front  of  the  broken  columns 
of  this  portico.  The  artist  fulfilled  his  promise — the  positives 
were  printed  to  time  and  were  satisfactory.  How  very  pleasing 
it  is,  in  after  years,  to  look  again  at  the  faces  of  so  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  whose  company  you  have  incurred  the  many 
risks  of  travel,  and  mutually  reciprocated  so  many  kind  atten- 
tions ! 

Dr.  Buss  with  a party  visited  the  fish-market.  Here,  cuttle- 
fish, big  oysters  and  snails  were  exhibited  for  sale.  A small 
round  temple  called  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes  was  passed.  Also 
the  ‘ Tower  of  the  Winds,’  and  the  ‘ Arch  of  Hadrian.’  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  and  the  prison  of  Socrates.  The 
Theatre  of  Bacchus,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  is  in 
sufficiently  good  preservation,  to  enable  the  names  of  the  priests, 
who  used  the  lowest  tier,  to  be  read  in  the  Greek  letters,  which 
have  been  cut  in  the  marble  seats,  placed  on  the  top  of  con- 
crete. 

While  Mr.  Cook’s  party  were  discussing  their  dinner  at  the 
hotel,  distressing  news  was  brought,  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Muncaster  with  a company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  return- 
ing from  a visit  to  the  battle-field  of  Marathon,  had  been  seized 
by  a large  force  of  Greek  brigands.  Lady  Muncaster  with  all 
the  other  ladies  and  a wounded  soldier,  were  sent  back  in  the 
vehicles — the  gentlemen  being  detained  as  hostages. 

This  unhappy  incident  quite  put  a stop  to  other  visitors 
attempting  the  excursion  to  Marathon. 

‘ Topography  of  Athens.’ — In  order  the  better  to  understand  the 
relative  positions  of  the  temples,  and  the  other  remarkable  ruins 
which  have  been,  in  recent  times,  unearthed  in  this  ancient  city  of 
elegance  and  refinement ; the  reader  is  invited  to  ascend  in 
t imagination,  the  ‘ Hill  of  the  Monument  of  Philopapus,’  and 
look  to  the  north,  with  his  back  to  the  sea,  four-and-a-half 
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Athens’  Environs — Acropolis,  its  Temples. 


miles  away  westward.  The  most  conspicuous  object  to  his 
front  will  be  the  ‘ Acropolis.’  Further  north  of  this  will  be  the 
lofty  hill  of  Lycabetus.  Beyond,  in  the  distance,  the 

* Pentelicus  ’ range  of  mountains.  On  the  eastern  side,  the 
‘ Hymettus  ’ range  will  interrupt  further  view  on  his  right  hand. 
On  the  western  side  will  be  the  Pireeus  and  sea.  In  the  plain 
below,  is  built  the  ‘ modern  city  of  Athens  ’ with  the  royal 
palace  and  the  palace  gardens.  The  temple  of  Theseus  is  at 
the  west  side  of  the  base  of  the  Acropolis  ; while  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  is  at  the  east  side.  The  Areopagus  (Mars’  hill)  stands 
at  the  south-west  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Observatory  is  at  the 
south-west  of  ‘ Mars’  hill  ’ ; and  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  is  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 

April  13th,  Dr.  Buss  rose  early  and  enjoyed  a Turkish  bath; 
then  with  Wellstood,  Miss  Hadley  and  others,  visited  the  Royal 
Library  and  the  Palace  gardens.  Afterwards,  made  the  ascent 
of  the  Acropolis.  As  you  skirt  the  eastern  side  of  the 

* Parthenon  ’ on  reaching  the  summit,  the  ruin  of  the  small 
temple  of  ‘ Victory  ’ meets  your  view.  Within  its  portico  is  a 
‘ veiled  ’ female  statue — a prototype  for  ‘ Monti’s  veiled  bust 
of  Venus,’  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  Hyde  Park, 
London.  You  turn  round,  and  have  the  elegant  portico  of  the 
Parthenon  full  in  view.  Although  very  much  defaced  by  time 
and  by  the  spite  of  war,  enough  of  this  noble  structure  remains, 
to  irresistibly  impress  the  beholder  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
builders  of  this  Parthenon  and  of  the  surrounding  temples,  had 
actually,  2,300  years  ago,  attained  perfection  in  classic  architec- 
ture. On  facing  about  to  the  left,  the  shattered  and  much 
propped-up  portico  of  the  Eryctheum  Temple,  causes  you  to  smile 
at  its  likeness  to  the  Caryatides-pillars,  that  support  an 
oblong  annex,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  St.  Pancras  Church 
in  London. 

The  colossal  statue  of  Minerva,  (the  goddess-protector  of  the 
Athenians)  probably  was  placed  between  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  Portico,  at  its  south-western  angle,  and  the 
Eryctheum  Temple. 

Five  carriages  were  chartered  to  convey  the  Cook-tourists 
round  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  under  the  direction  of  a 


Plato's  Garden — Mari  I lit  I — Sermon  on  the  ‘ Unknown  God.'  18l 

missionary  in  this  city.  A short  visit  was  paid  to  a sculptor’s 
studio,  then  to  the  excavations  of  an  ancient  burying-ground. 
A garden,  alleged  to  be  the  one  in  which  Plato  taught  his  pupils, 
while  walking  along  its  paths — hence  called  the  ‘ peripatetic  ’ 
system  of  instruction,  was  visited.  Then  the  funeral  of  the 
poor  Greek  soldier,  murdered  by  the  Greek  brigands,  was  wit- 
nessed. 

Afterwards,  a party  with  Dr.  Buss  walked  to  the  lofty  hill  of 
Lycabetus — thence  to  the  ‘ Stadium  ’ (race-course)  recently 
excavated,  when  many  other  ancient  remains  were  brought  to 
light.  The  narrow  ‘ Ilyssus  ’ — the  classic  Athenian  river — was 
crossed.  After  dinner  at  the  hotel,  the  Bev.  Newman  Hall 
treated  his  companions  to  an  interesting  lecture  on  Grecian 
topics  of  moment.  The  party  took  a last  nocturnal  look  at 
some  of  these  famous  temples  by  moonlight. 

Good  Friday,  April  loth.  To-day,  the  Cook  party,  and  most  of 
the  visitors  at  the  other  hotels,  made  their  way  up  to  Mars’ 
hill,  and  listened  to  a very  capital  sermon  by  Newman  Hall, 
from  the  identical  spot,  whence  Paul,  on  the  same  subject — the 
‘ Unknown  God  ’ — had  discoursed  to  the  Athenians  1800  years 
before. 

This  party  with  Dr.  Buss  now  passed  the  ‘ Observatory  hill  ’ 
to  the  lJnyx,  to  the  Anti- Sterility- stone  for  Athenian  Matrons. 
It  pleased  several  of  the  gentlemen  to  try  the  effect  produced 
upon  them  while  sliding  down  it. 

Saturday,  April  16th,  Cook’s  tourists  started,  after  six  days’ 
sojourn  at  Athens,  in  seven  carriages  to  the  Piraeus,  and  once 
more  embarked  in  the  ‘ Scheldt  ’ for  Syra.  The  following  day 
being  Easter  Sunday,  most  of  the  company  went  ashore,  and 
attended  a service  in  Church  conducted  by  a German  Preacher. 
Afterwards  returned  to  the  ‘ Ceres  ’ s-s.  Here,  we  were  all 
delighted  to  find  Professor  Humiston,  who  had  quite  recovered 
from  the  attack  of  Syrian  fever,  which  had  detained  him  at 
Damascus.  He  had  left  Smyrna  under  such  arrangements,  as 
permitted  him  to  reach  the  ‘ Ceres  ’ packet  in  time  to  rejoin 
Cook’s  party.  He  brought  letters  to  Dr.  Buss  and  several  others 
— these  had  reached  Smyrna  after  Mr.  Cook’s  departure. 

A severe  storm  endured  all  night,  with  very  uncomfortable 
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Ionian  Islands — Corfu — Adriatic— Trieste. 


rolling  and  pitching  of  the  vessel.  Next  day,  Easter  Monday, 
pouring  rain — crockery  smashing — doors  slamming — groans  and 
shouting — spray  beating  over  the  steamer  while  passing  the  bay 
of  Navarino.  In  the  evening,  after  twenty-four  hours’  persistence, 
the  storm  abated.  The  cabin  being  close  and  disagreeable,  Dr. 
Buss  preferred  walking  the  deck,  as  it  was  now  moonlight. 
Early  next  morning  the  ‘ Ceres  ’ was  steaming  among  the 
Ionian  islands. 

Tuesday,  April  19th.  A splendid  morning.  Corfu  in  sight, 
many  of  us  went  ashore.  This  small  island  is  very  pretty  and 
has  a good  esplanade  at  the  landing-place. 

Its  shops  are  neat,  and  their  owners  display  names  in  Greek 
and  French  characters.  Photos  are  more  costly  here  than  in 
Venice.  Back  to  the  steamer,  and  quit  Corfu  at  two  p.m. 
Snow  visible  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  on  the  summits  of  the 
Albanian  range.  After  prayers  to-night,  and  indeed,  on  every 
suitable  occasion,  since  quitting  Constantinople,  when  we  com- 
menced our  return  journey — ‘ A day’s  march  nearer  home,’  was 
sung  with  very  grateful  feelings  for  Divine  protection,  that  had 
been  accorded  to  our  party. 

Wednesday,  April  20th.  Now  in  the  Adriatic.  Weather  fine. 
Dr.  Buss  on  deck  reading  up  Italian.  Passing  the  island  of 
Lissa,  where  the  Austrians  defeated  the  Italian  fleet.  Next  day, 
steamed  past  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  then  the  flatter  coast  of 
Istria.  The  snow-capped  Alps  to  the  north,  now  coming  into 
view. 

Trieste  was  reached  at  four  p.m.  on  April  21st.  A very 
smart  town,  with  fine  harbour  and  many  large  steam  and  other 
ships.  Disembarked  at  a quay,  and  not  sorry  to  have  quitted 
the  continuous  sea-life  for  the  past  week.  Although  now  an 
Austrian  town  it  is  very  Italian  in  style.  The  main  street, 
‘ Corso,’  is  wide  and  paved  with  broad  flagstones.  The  soldiers’ 
uniform  is  tight  blue  pantaloons,  with  ankle-boots  and  white 
tunics.  After  a short  inspection  of  the  town,  a good  dinner 
was  enjoyed  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville.  At  ten  p.m.  the  party 
started  by  rail  to  Venice.  This  city  they  reached  at  six  a.m. 
After  breakfast,  Wellstood,  Buss  and  the  Rev.  Pulsford  ascended 
the  Campanile — affording  a splendid  view  of  the  distant  snow- 
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topped  Alps— of  Venice  under  your  feet,  with  its  numerous  water- 
streets  ; and  to  the  East,  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Dr.  Buss  now  selected 
£5  worth  of  photos  of  Venice,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem, 
Egypt,  Trieste,  Mont  Cenis,  Ac.  (here  at  Carlo  Ponto’s,  much 
cheaper  and  better,  than  at  most  other  places),  to  be  forwarded 
to  him  in  London.  Venice  has  a small  public  garden,  and 
actually  possesses  three  horses  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
pupils  how  to  ride.  The  interval  till  dinner  time,  was  occupied 
in  gondola-visits  to  the  most  interesting  sights,  not  explored 
during  our  previous  visit  to  this  ‘ Queen  of  the  Adriatic.’ 

It  was  announced  that  after  dinner,  it  being  a fine  moonlight 
evening,  Mr.  Cook  had  engaged  a choir  of  opera  singers,  to  pro- 
ceed in  gondolas  with  his  party,  along  the  Grand  Canal ; that 
we  and  the  inhabitants,  might  enjoy  an  aquatic  concert  on  our 
last  night  in  Venice. 

Cook’s  tourist  party  was  now  within  a few  days  of  England. 
His  full  company  exceeding  sixty,  had  by  this  time  diminished 
to  less  than  thirty  ; so  it  was  suggested  that  the  present  was  the 
fitting  time,  to  propose  the  health  and  continued  success  of  the 
Messrs.  Cook ; and  also  for  the  expression  of  thanks  and  satis- 
faction of  their  tourist-patrons,  at  the  able  and  successful  fulfil- 
ment of  their  leaders’  programme,  to  accomplish  a journey — 
practically  the  ‘Grand  Tour  of  Europe  and  Palestine,’ within 
three  months.  An  undertaking  which,  until  the  supremacy  of 
‘ Steam  and  rail,’  had  usually  occupied  from  one  to  two 
years  ! 

This  proposal  was  duly  moved  and  seconded,  argued  upon, 
and  unanimously  carried.  The  party  now  discussed  with 
satisfaction,  their  final  dinner  at  the  Victoria  hotel  in 
Venice. 

Next  came  the  gondolas,  prettily  lighted,  to  the  steps  of  the 
hotel.  The  choir  occupied  a larger  boat,  and  in  the  stillness  of 
the  evening,  glided  softly  through  the  lesser  water-streets  into 
the  Grand  Canal.  The  harmonious  singing  of  these  trained 
voices,  was  exceedingly  sweet  and  enchanting,  as  they  stealthily 
neared  and  passed  the  Rialto,  to  gain  the  railway  station.  This 
bridge,  and  all  other  available  points  of  view,  were  occupied  by 
listeners,  who  expressed  their  admiration  by  continued  exclama- 
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tions,  ‘ bis,  bis,’  ‘ encora,’  ‘ bravo.’  It  seemed  like  an  ‘ Arabian 
Night’s  dream  ! ’ 

At  the  railway  station,  Professor  Humiston  got  out  and 
received  his  wife,  who  had  travelled  far  to  welcome  her 
husband  alive.  How  eminently  gratifying  to  return  with  hex- 
husband,  under  this  clear,  starry,  Venetian  sky  to  the  place  of 
starting— serenaded  by  delightful  music — it  was  an  ovation! 

Saturday,  April  23rd.  Quitted  Venice  at  ten  a.m.  in  the 
Lombardy  railway  train,  repassed  the  same  cities  and  highly 
cultivated  fields,  we  had  noticed  just  ten  weeks  before.  Now, 
however,  they  were  much  more  developed,  and  appeared  like 
beautiful  gardens. 

Milan  was  reached  at  five  p.m.  Mr.  Cook’s  tourists  were 
well  entertained  at  the  ‘ Hotel  de  la  Ville.’  There  was  just  time 
to  visit  Milan  Cathedral  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  the  Gallery 
of  Victor  Emanuel — the  finest  Arcade  that  Dr.  Buss  had  yet 
seen,  (built  by  the  ‘ Milan  Improvements  Company,’  with  Albert 
Grant  as  its  promoter). 

April  24th,  Sunday.  Up  at  eight  a.m.,  to  the  cathedral  before 
breakfast ; service  and  singing  going  on.  Breakfast  over,  went 
again  to  it  with  Wellstood.  This  time,  high  mass  was  being 
celebrated  ; so  mounted  on  to  the  roof.  This  church  is  so  large 
and  ornate  that  it  is  always  under  repair.  Already  twenty-seven 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  have  been  expended.  It  has  inside 
and  outside,  1,000  images — numerous  flying  buttresses  to  sustain 
its  elevated  stories,  richly  ornamented  everywhere.  Its  length 
is  450  feet,  width  250  ; and  is  250  feet  high  to  the  tower  roof. 
Clustered  marble  columns,  seven  feet  in  thickness,  sustain  the 
roofs  of  the  central  and  side  aisles.  Afterwards,  H.  Buss  joined 
Wellstood,  Lockhart  and  Coulbourne  (Manchester)  in  a carriage 
drive,  to  several  churches  with  rich  altars  and  ceilings,  and  to 
the  ‘ Refectory  ’ of  Santa  Maria  della  Grazia,  to  view  the  Fresco 
painting  of  ‘ The  Last  Supper,’  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  This 
precious  picture  had  been  covered  over  with  whitewash  to  conceal  it 
from  the  Austrians.  The  latter,  ignorant  of  this,  had  turned  the 
apartment  into  a stable,  and  had  made  a passage  through  the 
centre  of  the  fresco-wall,  for  the  convenience  of  horses  passing 
into  the  adjoining  room.  When  the  first  Napoleon  held  Milan, 
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he  was  induced  to  have  the  walls  carefully  scraped,  when  the 
frescoed-coat  was  revealed.  The  hole  in  the  wall  was  rebuilt,  and 
the  entire  picture  skilfully  restored.  This  act  was  worthy 
of  Napoleon,  though  probably,  if  the  picture  could  have  been 
moved,  it  would  have  been  sent,  like  many  other  Italian  treasures, 
to  Paris. 

Here,  too,  is  a Triumphal  Arch,  erected  by  Napoleon,  also  an 
arena,  capable  of  accommodating  30,000  spectators.  We  next 
drove  to  the  ‘ Corso,’  in  the  public  gardens — the  fashionable 
* Milanese  Drive.’  Then  visited  ‘ La  Scala  ’ opera-house,  alleged 
to  have  4,000  seats  ; and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  be  the  largest 
but  one  in  the  world. 

Monday,  April  25th.  Quit  Milan  to-day  for  Lake  of  Como — 
Chiavenna  and  Splugen — Switzerland.  Rose  early  and 

purchased  photos  ; and  with  Wellstood  took  a ’bus  to  the  Porto 
Romano  and  back.  Cook’s  tourists  were  conveyed  to  the  rail, 
and  by  this  to  Camerlata  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  In  fine  weather 
this  is  a charming  passage  by  steamer  to  the  town  of  Colico, 
thirty-six  miles  distant.  Elegant  villas  stud  the  banks  between 
villages,  affording  picturesque  drives  along  the  shore.  An  arm 
of  the  Como-lake  to  the  east,  forms  the  ‘ Lago  de  Lecco.’  The 
passengers  land  at  Colico  in  the  evening,  and  thence  by  diligence 
to  Chiavenna.  Here  they  arrive  at  midnight.  Supper  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  luggage  is  shifted  to  other  coaches  meanwhile. 
At  two  a.m.  the  tourists  attire  suitably  for  an  ascent  of  the  Alps 
— very  cold  but  clear — over  the  Little  Borodino-pass  to  Splugen. 
Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  pass — at  the  Italian  frontier, 
single-horse  sledges  are  provided  for  two  sitters  in  each,  and 
these  in  the  glistening  snow,  and  afterwards  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  rush  along  a narrow  channel,  cut  out  of  twelve  feet 
thickness  of  snow,  down  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alps  into 
Splugen.  This  experience  for  the  first  time  in  the  sunshine,  is 
quite  as  exciting  as  it  is  novel ! At  11.30  an  excellent  break- 
fast was  discussed,  and  not  earlier  than  was  needed.  It  was 
now  ascertained  that  the  luggage  of  Wellstood,  Buss,  and 
another,  had  not  arrived  from  Chiavenna.  This  needed  the 
sending  of  a telegram  thereto,  requesting  the  parcels  to  be 
forwarded  to  Coire — the  next  resting-place. 
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Mr.  Cook’s  company  were  conveyed  in  carriages  through  the 
‘ Via  Mala  ’—one  of  the  most  romantic  coach-roads  in  the 
world  ! Coire  was  reached  in  the  evening.  A substantial  meat- 
tea  was  provided,  and  Dr.  Buss  and  his  companions  were  pleased 
to  retire  early  and  enjoy  sleep  in  a bed. 

Wednesday,  27th  April.  All  rose  early,  breakfast  being  at 
7.30.  Buss  and  Wellstood  understood  by  telegram,  that  the 
missing  luggage  could  not  arrive  at  Coire  till  this  afternoon  ; so 
they  resolved  to  stay  behind  and  regain  control  over  their  effects. 
Mr.  Cook  and  the  remainder  of  the  tourists  quitted  Coire  at 
nine  a.m.  The  final  leave-taking  between  Wellstood  and  Buss 
on  one  side,  and  their  fellow-tourists  on  the  other  ; with  whom 
they  had  incurred  so  many  perils,  as  well  as  enjoyments,  and 
reciprocated  so  many  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship,  during 
their  three  months  of  continuous  travel,  was  much  more  painful 
than  pleasant. 

During  this  afternoon,  the  missing  luggage  was  duly  received 
at  the  Diligence  office  at  Coire.  Mr.  Wellstood  took  charge  of 
the  other  tourist’s  effects,  and  promised  to  deliver  them  to  the 
owner  in  Paris.  He  and  Dr.  Buss  quitted  Coire  about  five  p.m. 
— passing  the  Lake  Wallanseen  and  through  Piagatz,  and  put 
up  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  Zurich,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  at  ten 
p.m.  This  is  a fine  large  hotel.  The  railway  station  at  this 
charming  city  is  the  cleanest,  prettiest  and  smartest  that  Dr. 
Buss  had  ever  seen. 

Thursday,  the  28tli,  Dr.  Buss  accompanied  his  friend  Stephen 
Wellstood  to  the  railway.  He  wished  to  expedite  his  return  to  ■ 
Scotland,  now  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission  of  visiting 
Egypt,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople — this  fondest  dream  of 
his  boyhood.  When  he  shook  hands  with  the  doctor,  he  said, 

‘ Our  friendship  will  not  terminate  here.  I know  you  will  feel 
dull  when  quite  quitted  by  all  your  travelling  companions,  but 
we  shall,  D.Y.,  often  meet  again.’ 

Dr.  Buss  now  made  the  tour  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  in  an 
omnibus-  steamboat,  which  occupied  several  hours  ; and  afforded 
him  a view  of  many  pretty  villages  on  its  banks,  and  always 
the  grand  presence  of  the  Alpine  background.  He  selected 
photos  here  of  the  Via  Mala,  Zurich,  Ac.  Also  heard  that 
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two  of  the  hostages,  detained  by  the  Greek  brigands,  had  been 
murdered.  At  night,  he  attended  a concert  well  produced  at 
the  Town  Hall. 

Friday,  April  ‘29th,  quitted  Zurich  at  ten  a.m.,  and  passed 
the  Jura  Mountains  to  the  north.  Stopped  at  Basle.  Hired  a 
carriage  for  one  hour  and  drove  through  the  town,  seeing  many 
interesting  objects,  and  settled  down  at  the  ‘ Hotel  des  Trois 
Rois.’  Basle  is  a fine  old  city  with  several  colonnaded  streets. 

April  30th,  started  at  five  a.m.  from  Basle — luggage  examined 
at  St.  Louis.  Reached  Paris  at  5.30  p.m.  After  some  refresh- 
ment, drove  to  his  friends — the  Carts’,  at  St.  Mande. 

May  1st.  Paid  visits  to  Paris  friends,  Patrys’,  Deraismes’, 
Chartier’s,  and  numerous  others ; and  distributed  tokens  of 
travel,  collected  at  the  most  memorable  spots  the  doctor  had 
visited.  Little  dejeuners  and  dinners  were  arranged  to  welcome 
him  back.  The  Carts  had  a farewell  party  the  day  before  he 
quitted  for  England.  A week  had  been  thus  very  delightfully 
spent  among  his  connections  in  the  French  metropolis. 

On  May  7th,  he  quitted  Paris,  and  by  way  of  Dieppe  and 
Newhaven  reached  his  home  in  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London ; deeply  grateful  to  the  Providence,  that  had  sustained 
him  and  his  travelling-companions,  through  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  dangers  in  their  Palestine  tour. 
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letters,  and  also  interviews  with  his  numerous  kindred  and 
connexions,  occupied  him  for  an  entire  month,  after  his  return 
home. 

While  in  Syria,  the  doctor  and  his  three  tent-companions— 
Stephen  Wellstood,  the  Rev.  Ewing  and  his  brother,  Lawyer 
Ewing;  were  accustomed,  after  dinner,  to  indulge  in  a smoke 
and  chat  together,  while  walking  within  the  precincts  of  the 
camp.  On  one  of  these  nights,  under  a Syrian  sky,  with  the 
stars  at  their  brightest ; the  discussion  turned  on  the  abject  con- 


HE  distribution,  as  presents, 
of  the  many  mementos  of 
travel,  which  Dr.  Buss  had 
collected  from  all  the  most 
memorable  cities  and 
places  he  had  visited, 
during  his  Eastern 
journey  ; with  suitable 
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dition  of  the  humbler  classes  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; and  how 
it  must  have  so  continued,  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  as  a nation  ; all  through  the 
Ages,  that  this  land  had  been  under  Boman,  Saracen,  and 
Turkish  dominion. 

Lawyer  Ewing  pointed  out  to  the  doctor,  how  thoroughly 
different  was  the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  him,  with  his 
leisure  and  means,  to  realise  all  this  for  himself,  by  a trip  to 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Buss  made  no  promise  at  the  time,  but 
did  not  forget  the  advice. 

Now,  in  May  1870,  at  his  London  home  in  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  he  seriously  thought  of  undertaking  this  trip 
to  the  New  World.  And  he  calculated  that,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
persion of  his  travel-trifles  should  have  been  accomplished,  he 
might  be  quite  prepared  to  start  in  June.  On  enquiry,  it 
appeared,  that  the  two  favourite  New  York  steamer-companies 
— * Inman  ’ and  ‘ Cunard  ’ — had  all  their  berths  engaged  up  to 
July.  Mr.  Mosses,  a shipping  agent,  obtained  for  Dr.  Buss  a 
first-class  return  in  the  s.s.  ‘ Denmark  ’ of  the  ‘ National-line,’ 
for  £23  9s.  Od.  This  was  a much  lower  charge  for  its  excellent 
accommodation,  than  by  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  Denmark  was  to  quit  Liverpool  on  June  8th,  so  H.  Buss 
took  another  ‘ farewell  ’ of  his  family  ; and  at  five  p.m.  again 
departed  by  London  and  North-Western  Bail,  and  reached 
Liverpool  about  nine  o’clock  at  night.  He  slept  at 
the  George  Hotel,  in  Dale  Street,  where  he  was  well 
entertained. 

The  following  morning,  he  indulged  in  a sea-bath,  and  after 
breakfast  called  at  the  office  of  the  ‘ National  ’ Steam  Ship 
Company,  and  paid  the  balance  of  his  passage-fare  to  New  York 
and  back  again  at  his  leisure.  He  now  went  on  board  the 
Denmark,  and  was  pleased  to  find  it  so  noble  a vessel  Having 
taken  possession  of  his  berth,  and  deposited  his  belongings  with 
the  steward,  he  returned  in  the  ‘ tender  ’ to  the  landing  stage. 
There  being  adequate  time,  he  visited  the  Exchange,  which  is 
extensive  and  fine  ; St.  George’s  Hall,  eminently  interesting ; 
and  the  Liverpool  Docks — about  three  miles  in  length — erected 
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upon  land,  reclaimed  from  the  muddy  shore  of  the  Mersey 
Diver — now  probably  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  floating  docks  at  Liverpool,  whence  tenders  depart  with 
passengers  and  freight  for  the  numerous  vessels  moored  in  the 
river,  are  a wonderful  sight.  Crowds  of  emigrants  and  other 
passengers  are  met  with  here,  coming  to  and  going  from  the 
ferry-boats,  to  the  opposite  shore.  Small  steam-craft,  acting 
as  tenders  to  the  giant-foreign  and  colonial  steamers,  puffing 
about  in  all  directions,  so  enliven  this  scene,  as  to  render  it 
worth  while  to  pay  to  witness  it. 

Midst  all  this  bustle  and  excitement,  H.  Buss  regains  the 
Denmark.  But  what  apparent  confusion  on  board,  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  of  finding  sleeping  accommodation  for  upwards 
of  a thousand  human  beings,  and  stowing  away  systematically 
their  innumerable  effects  ! But  wait  a little  ! The  warning 
bell  rings — the  tender  again  approaches  full  of  emigrants  and 
luggage.  By  the  time  this  boat-load  is  discharged — the  final 
peal  is  rung — ‘ Any  more  for  shore  ? ’ is  screamed  out  all 
through  this  town-afloat.  The  mighty  engines  shriek — the 
Captain  on  the  bridge,  and  all  the  officers  at  their  respective 
posts,  watching  his  signal. — It  is  given  ! The  tender  quits  for 
shore — the  anchor  is  weighed,  and  the  gallant  Denmark  ploughs 
its  way  through  the  mimic  waves  of  the  Mersey,  on  its  voyage 
of  three  thousand  miles,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  eye- 
witnesses on  both  banks  of  the  river. 

By  seven  p.m.  the  s.s.  was  making  its  way  in  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  cabin  assigned  to  Dr.  Buss  was  a small  though  con- 
venient one,  with  two  berths.  It  opened  into  the  side  of  the 
long  saloon  beneath  the  upper  deck.  His  cabin-companion  was 
a young  man — Alfred  Brown,  a pleasant  fellow  with  whom  he 
got  on  very  well.  By  this  time,  a thousand  human  beings  have 
got  possession  of  their  hammocks  or  fixed  bunks.  Their  per- 
sonal requisites  ready  to  hand,  while  their  more  bulky  luggage 
is  stowed  away,  in  the  all-devouring  hold,  in  such  order  as  to 
render  it  easily  accessible. 

Its  great  capacity  can  be  appreciated  from  the  vessel’s  length 
being  400  feet — its  width  forty  feet,  with  four  decks.  Steam 
power  400  horse — using  fifty  tons  of  coal  daily. 
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On  reaching  the  sea  the  first  meal  was  served — tea  with 
meats,  Ac.  All  very  good  and  ably  served.  The  Captain  pre- 
sided. Passengers,  as  a rule,  are  assigned  places  at  table  near 
to  the  Captain,  according  to  the  numbers  of  their  tickets,  when 
first  issued  for  first-class  passage.  At  this  meal,  nearly  all  the 
guests  appeared,  so  that  the  seats  at  this  large  saloon-table  were 
well  occupied.  H.  Buss  felt  that  he  should  find  the  passengers 
in  the  ‘ Denmark  ’ very  sociable  people. 

The  repast  over,  Dr.  Buss  went  on  deck,  out  of  the  wind  for 
a smoke.  Communing  with  himself  upon  the  varied  incidents 
of  his  life,  during  the  last  six  months ; a feeling  of  sad  solitari- 
ness crept  over  him  ; which,  for  some  time  past  he  had  not 
experienced.  Then  a ‘ whisper  ’ came  to  him,  ‘ You  need  not 
feel  alone,  invoke  your  muse  to  keep  you  company.’  Well,  this 
sort  of  prompting  was  not  new  to  him.  But  he  was  to  invoke 
his  muse — that  meant,  he  argued,  that  he  was  to  attempt 
poetry.  Now,  he  felt  that,  if  this  prompting  were  Providen- 
tial, he  ought  to  be  very  grateful  for  the  hint,  and  to  set  about 
it  in  earnest,  so  as  to  have  the  company  of  his  muse  frequently 
with  him.  He  opened  his  note-book,  and  looking  down  the  wide 
hatchway,  he  noticed  the  emigrant-folks  with  cans  in  their 
hands,  threading  their  way  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  the  decks 
of  a three-storied  dwelling — it  being  their  supper-time.  Only 
think  of  the  effort  to  feed  more  than  a thousand  mouths  ; and  of 
the  time  occupied  at  each  meal,  in  preparing  and  distributing 
the  food ! The  doctor  had  ample  time  to  record  his  im- 
pressions. Then,  while  the  hungry  mouths  w'ere  discussing 
their  viands,  he  walked  quietly  through  the  three  decks,  and 
was  wTell  pleased  to  notice  the  clean,  orderly  and  comfortable 
way  in  which  the  steerage  passengers  were  cared  for.  The 
wooden-berths  were  arranged  around  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and 
in  blocks  projecting  into  the  wide  apartments.  At  one  spot 
many  hammocks  were  slung.  The  women’s  sleeping  quarters 
were  quite  apart  from  the  men’s.  At  meals,  families  and 
parties  were  grouped  together,  and  now  were  enjoying  their 
repast.  A great  many  of  the  emigrants  were  of  Saxon  type — 
German,  Belgian,  Dane  and  Swede ; though  the  Celtic  (Irish) 
predominated 
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The  following  day,  June  9th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  green  fields 
of  the  Emerald-isle  came  into  view.  About  four  p.m.  the 
harbour  of  Queenstown  was  reached — very  much  land-locked. 
By  the  time  that  the  anchor  was  down,  a ‘ tender  ’ from  the 
city  was  puffing  towards  us.  When  made  fast  to  the  Denmark, 
the  mail  bags  were  taken  in  from  the  tender,  as  well  as  four 
cabin,  and  about  two  hundred  Irish  steerage  passengers.  Three 
nuns  from  a school  in  Belgium,  had  travelled  with  us  from 
Liverpool ; and  to  meet  these,  a ‘ posse  ’ of  charming  Irish 
young  ladies  stepped  from  the  tender,  and  hastened  towards 
these  nuns,  whose  pupils  they  had  formerly  been  ; and  kissed 
and  hugged  them  so  lovingly,  that  the  young  men  near  the 
doctor,  were  heard  to  say,  how  much  they  would  have  liked  to 
have  been  proxies  for  the  nuns.  Well,  the  best  of  friends  must 
part  at  some  time  ; so  when  the  object  of  our  delay  off  Queens- 
town was  accomplished,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  the  tender 
quitted  with  its  freight  of  beauties.  The  male  passengers  on 
the  Denmark  took  off  their  hats  and  heartily  cheered  the  lovely 
girls,  who  waved  their  handkerchiefs  in  acknowledgment. 

At  six  p.m.  the  gallant  Denmark  was  steaming  fast  towards 
the  New  World.  A flight  of  eighteen  sea-gulls  still  hovered 
about  the  ship.  The  last  sight  of  land,  for  at  least  a fortnight, 
was  now,  D.  V.,  taken.  The  wind  increased  and  the  weather 
cooled.  Most  of  the  passengers  retired  early  to  their  berths. 

June  10th  began  with  a moderately  rolling  sea,  which  was 
more  profitable  to  the  eight  gulls,  which  still  followed  in  the 
vessel’s-wake, — than  for  the  passengers,  only  four  of  whom' 
appeared  at  the  breakfast  table.  The  doctor  was  up  at  seven, 
and  seeking  a suitable  seat  on  the  deck,  invoked  his  Muse’s 
aid,  to  so  handle  his  notes  to  be  jotted  down,  as  would  enable 
him  to  record  in  verse,  his  experiences  on  board  the  Denmark. 

A very  good  lunch  was  spread  at  noon.  To  this  only  six 
sat  down.  As  the  ship  rolled  moderately,  the  waves  were 

only  about  six  feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  long. 
The  colour  of  the  sea  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
clouds.  With  a quite  clear  sky,  its  colour  is  blue — when 
clouded,  it  appears  to  be  leaden— in  shallow  water,  the  colour 
of  the  rocks  on  its  floor,  affects  the  apparent  tint;  if 
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yellow  sand,  this  blends  with  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  sea’s 
tint  seems  to  be  green. 

At  seven  p.m.  the  last  of  the  gulls  that  had  followed  the 
vessel,  quitted  us.  The  ship’s  speed  being  thirteen  miles  an 
hour,  is  insufficient  for  them,  so  they  double  it  by  extensive 
excursions  before  they  give  up  the  pursuit.  Weather  colder — 
great  coats  much  in  request. 

June  11th,  wind  more  south,  sea  smoother.  Passengers 
showing  up  much  more.  Getting  on  with  the  Denmark  poem. 
lk2tli,  Sunday,  warmer  with  sunshine ; most  of  the  passengers 
upon  deck.  Religious  service  conducted  by  the  captain.  The 
13th  began  with  a shower ; wind  dead  ahead,  rolling  excessive, 
no  sleep  all  night.  June  14th,  now  sailing  south  to  get  out  of 
the  wind.  For  two  days  warmer  and  sea  quieter.  Exchanged 
signals  with  the  s.s.  ‘ City  of  Brussels.’  The  17th,  cold  and 
wet  again  during  the  forenoon.  Finer  afterwards.  Tempera- 
ture on  deck,  61°,  of  sea,  56°.  The  passengers  require  amuse- 
ment ; sea  is  now  quiet  enough  for  ‘ ship  billiards,’  which  is 
played  thus  : a square  is  marked  upon  the  deck,  and  then 
divided  into  smaller  squares  which  are  numbered  (like  the 
childish  game  of  ‘ hopscotch  ’).  For  balls,  circular,  but  flat 
pieces  of  wood ; for  ‘ cues,’  fire-shovel-shaped  mallets,  these 
push  the  circular  discs  along  the  deck  into  the  squares.  This 
is  very  easily  played  by  both  sexes,  and  is  diverting  to  the  com- 
petitors and  lookers-on  as  well.  Another  game  is  ‘ ship  quoits,’ 
pieces  of  rope  are  turned  round  into  rings ; a wooden  peg  one 
inch  thick  and  four  inches  long  is  fixed  upright  into  the  middle 
of  a square,  flat  disc  of  wood,  about  a foot  square.  The  players 
pose,  as  is  usual  in  quoits,  and  pitch  the  hempen  rings  on  to 
the  distant  pegs.  In  the  absence  of  a piano  aboard,  a young 
Irish  surgeon,  a passenger,  produced  an  accordion,  which  he 
played  skilfully  ; of  course,  he  was  elected  ‘ choir  master.’  A 
curtain  was  so  hung  as  to  separate  a portion  of  the  end  of  the 
saloon  into  a mimic  stage.  Then  charades  were  enacted,  songs, 
recitations,  ghost  stories,  and  other  funny  discourses,  delivered 
from  the  stage,  aided  by  the  accordion  professor. 

It  is  usual  in  these  American  steamers  to  collect  something 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  children  of  the  ship’s  crew. 

13 
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For  this  purpose  a committee  was  formed  to  arrange  an  enter- 
tainment. The  choirmaster  was  elected  to  superintend  the 
music.  Dr.  Buss  was  chosen  poet  laureate  for  the  occasion, 
and  was  requested  to  write  a suitable  prelude  ; and  to  recite  his 
poem  of  the  ‘ Denmark.’  Dr.  White,  the  ship  surgeon,  read 
the  prelude,  setting  forth  the  charitable  object  of  the  collection, 
and  the  programme  of  the  ‘ Variety  Entertainment.’  The 
audience  being  quite  willing  to  be  pleased,  the  entertainment 
was  declared  to  be  a great  success  ; and  the  yield  to  the  chari- 
table institution  highly  satisfactory. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  opened  with  rough  weather  and  a 
strong  east  wind  ; ship  running  thirteen  knots  an  hour.  The 
captain  being  required  upon  deck,  requested  Dr.  Buss  to  conduct 
the  religious  service  in  the  saloon.  A hymn,  led  by  the  choir- 
master, was  sung,  then  Dr.  Buss  read  a prayer,  and  afterwards 
the  ‘ Sermon  on  the  Mount,’  singing  of  hymns  between.  By 
request,  the  doctor  was  asked  in  place  of  sermon,  to  give  the 
audience  his  experience  of  Jerusalem  and  its  surroundings.  A 
final  hymn,  very  reverently  sung,  concluded  this  service. 

On  the  21st  we  were  steaming  in  the  ‘ Gulf-stream.’  Weather 
quite  summer-like.  An  awning  was  stretched  over  the  quarter- 
deck,— saluted  several  passing  vessels.  Ban  this  day  291  miles. 
At  night  a rocket  was  let  off,  which  brought  a pilot  boat  to  the 
Denmark.  The  pilot  brought  the  sad  news  that  Charles 
Dickens  was  dead,  quite  a sorrow  and  surprise  to  all. 

June  23rd,  passed  a school  of  small  whales  spouting  up  the 
water.  Entered  New  York  harbour  ; Staten  Island  on  our  left ; 
and  very  soon  the  brave  Denmark  was  at  its  moorings,  off  the 
Custom  House,  at  Battery  Point. 

Well,  this  fortnight’s  trip  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World, 
was  now  an  accomplished  fact.  The  capacious  vessel,  not  over- 
crowded with  upwards  of  a thousand  passengers,  besides  the 
crew,  was  sea-worthy,  and  also  worthy  in  every  other  respect. 
Its  owners  had  well  and  liberally  supplied  the  requisites  for 
comfortable  board  and  lodging.  The  captain,  officers  and 
crew  were  efficient  and  courteous,  which  went  a long  way  to- 
wards ensuring  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  passengers.  These 
were  reasonable,  sociable  and  harmonious,  To  Dr.  Buss  this 
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voyage  had  been  a delightful  experience,  and  he  parted  from 
the  officers  and  his  fellow-voyagers  with  the  kindest  feelings, 
and  certainly  with  some  regret,  that  the  happy  journey  was 
ended.  He  was  not  the  only  one,  who  felt  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Divine  Providence  that  had  graciously  permitted  this  happy 
ending  to  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  harbour  of  New  York  is  about  a mile  and  a half  wide. 
It,  and  its  land  and  water  surroundings,  present  a scene  of 
unusual  activity.  The  numerous  ferry  steamboats,  and  the 
floating  hotels,  from  three  to  five  storeys  high,  are  constantly 
flitting  across  the  east  and  west  rivers,  and  outwards  to  the 
sea,  or  thence  back  to  the  various  docks  and  landing-stages. 

Passengers  from  abroad  have  to  submit  to  a Custom  House 
examination.  This  ordeal  over,  Dr.  Buss  under  advice,  instead 
of  conveying  his  luggage  in  a cab,  as  in  the  Old  World,  to  his 
hotel ; booked  it  by  a ‘ Parcels  Express  ’ for  forty-five  cents,  to 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  on  quitting  the  Custom  House,  he 
easily  reached  a tramcar,  and  was  thus  carried  to  his  destina- 
tion for  a very  few  cents.  The  lowest  cab -fare  being  at  this 
time  three  dollars  (12s.  6d.) ! 

The  Broadway,  is  a main  street  running  in  a north-easterly 
direction  through  the  city  for  several  miles.  The  cross  streets 
connect  Broadway  with  numerous  side  ‘Avenues,’  running 
parallel  with  it.  The  names  of  these  cross  streets  are  the 
ordinal  numbers.  At  the  south  end  of  Broadway  is  ‘ First  ’ 
Street,  the  next  is  ‘ Second  ’ Street,  and  so  on  until  miles  away 
to  the  north,  as  they  formed,  on  and  on,  till  the  streets  have 
grown  up  to  ‘ one  hundred  and  tivelfth  street ,’  and  upwards. 
This  plan  is  both  useful  and  curious.  A slight  acquaintance 
with  New  York  is  sufficient  to  indicate,  when  a street’s  name  is 
| given,  how  to  fix  at  once  its  position  in  the  town. 

The  Nicholas  Hotel  is  very  large,  and  its  spacious  ladies’  and 
gentlemen’s  drawing-rooms  are  magnificently  appointed.  The 
i dining  saloons  are  capacious  and  elegant.  Its  menu  unexcep- 
( tionable,  except  for  profusion.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  com- 
fortable, though  for  bachelors,  high  up.  And  all  these  good 
( qualities  may  be  enjoyed  for  three  dollars  per  day. 

Dr.  Buss  carried  with  him  numerous  letters  of  introduction 
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from  his  niece,  Miss  Frances  Buss,  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Stephen 
Wellstood,  and  several  others  ; not  only  to  New  York,  but  to 
most  of  the  important  towns  in  the  United  States.  He  very 
easily  found  out  Mr.  Diggles,  the  son  of  his  London  solicitor, 
at  the  warehouse  of  Miller  and  Grant,  and  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Diggles  through  Mr.  Stewart’s  extensive  stores,  occupying  one 
entire  block  in  the  Broadway  (800  feet  by  200  feet).  After  an 
early  dinner,  Dr.  Buss  called  upon  Mr.  John  Wellstood,  at  the 
Bank,  corner  of  Liberty  Street,  and  was  invited  to  accompany 
him  to  his  private  residence  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  The 
plan  of  this  residence  was  hexagonal,  with  one  chimney  stack 
carried  through  the  centre  of  the  building  up  to  the  roof,  three 
storeys.  It  was  prettily  furnished,  but  more  bizarre  than  con- 
venient, because  all  the  rooms  were  out  of  square  ! Here  the 
doctor  met  several  of  Mr.  Wellstood’s  family,  who  were  all  well 
pleased  to  hear  him  discourse  on  his  Palestine  tour,  and  about 
the  doings  of  their  Uncle  Stephen  Wellstood.  The  evening 
being  warm  the  party  adjourned  to  the  garden.  A number  of 
fireflies  with  their  lamps  shining,  imparted  the  chief  light  to 
the  company.  One  of  these  luminaries  was  caught,  and  very 
much  resembled  a small  beetle. 

Early  next  morning,  Mr.  Wellstood  kindly  escorted  his  guest 
to  New  York  City,  passing  Central  Park  of  850  acres,  with 
several  fine  reservoirs.  He  led  the  doctor  to  Wall  Street,  where 
the  latter  changed  a large  circular  note  for  ‘ Greenbacks,’  at  a 
good  premium.  In  the  evening  of  this  second  day  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Diggles  had  tea  with  H.  Buss,  and  took  him  to  the  YTrnng 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  they  witnessed  a Militia  regi-  ; 
ment  in  marching  order,  with  drums  and  band.  Finished  the 
evening  at  Fisk’s  opera  house. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  June  26tli,  Mr.  Diggles  called  for  H.  Buss 
and  took  him  across  ‘ East  Biver  ’ to  Brooklyn.  Heard  a very 
excellent  sermon  from  the  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  like 
Spurgeon’s,  familiar  in  style.  Weather  so  warm,  that  even  the 
male  congregation  wore  nankeen  coats,  and  used  fans  as  well  as 
the  ladies.  Dr.  Buss  was  kindly  introduced  to  the  preacher, 
and  left  with  him  a photo  of  his  fellow- tourists,  taken  with  the 
ministers  at  Athens.  Prospect  Park,  and  the  best  parts  of 
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Brooklyn  were  visited.  They  next  crossed  the  river  by  ferry- 
boat, and  made  their  way  across  the  town  to  the  Hudson  river, 
on  the  west  side  of  New  York.  Here  the  doctor  found  the  s.s. 
Denmark,  and  introduced  his  friend  Diggles  to  the  officers  on 
board. 

The  next  day,  H.  Buss  enjo}red  a little  of  the  spare  time  of 
Mr.  Wellstood  in  looking  at  interesting  objects  in  the  town  ; 
and  visited  the  Town  Hall,  where  a trial  was  going  on  about 
‘ cotton  stealing.’  Neither  judge  nor  counsel  don  any  particular 
costume. 

June  28th.  Dr.  Buss  sent  his  portmanteau  by  parcel-express 
to  Philadelphia,  receiving  a metal  ticket  with  a number  in 
acknowledgment — took  a ’bus  from  the  hotel  door  to  the  ferry - 
landing-stage ; crossed  the  Hudson  into  New  Jersey,  and  sped 
on  by  rail  to  Philadelphia — the  capital  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
country  passed  was  highly  interesting  from  its  cultivated  fields, 
and  numerous  handsome  villa-residences,  much  as  we  have  it 
in  England.  Now,  1870,  the  fetters  have  been  removed  from 
the  negro  population,  and  quite  recently,  they  have  had  citizen- 
ship conferred  upon  them.  This  was  made  evident,  by  the 
dark  faces  entering  the  cars  without  hindrance,  and  taking 
their  seats  among  the  white  faces.  When  near  the  end  of  the 
journey,  an  agent  of  the  Parcels’  Company  walked  through  the 
carriages,  and  asked  for  the  tickets.  He  takes  your  ticket,  and 
asks  ‘ what  hotel  ? ’ for  the  luggage,  the  doctor  told  him 
‘ Gibbon’s  House.’  He  paid  a few  cents  for  its  carriage  thereto ; 
and  it  safely  reached  the  hotel  without  any  further  trouble  to 
its  owner.  The  heat  had  been  great  since  H.  Buss  had  been  in 
the  United  States,  and  now  in  Philadelphia  it  was  96°  in  the 
shade.  He  walked  and  rode  through  the  chief  parts  of  this  fine 
town,  visiting  the  markets,  the  old  State  house,  &c.  Had  his 
hair  cut  for  thirty-five  cents  by  a coloured  artistic  tonsor,  who 
was  quite  professional.  Several  of  the  neighbours  were  waiting 
their  turn  to  be  shaved.  Unless  they  met  for  a gossip,  it 
seemed  to  be  a loss  of  valuable  time,  for  such  a go-ahead  people 
to  wait  at  a barber’s,  instead  of  shaving  at  home. 

On  his  way  to  the  Delaware  river,  he  purchased  ‘ Appleton’s  ’ 
hand-book  of  American  travel,  for  three  dollars;  which  he  after- 
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wards  found  very  useful.  Visited  ‘ Fairmount  Park,’  said  to 
cover  2,800  acres.  It  is  certainly  very  tine  as  well  as  large, 
having  many  pretty  lakes  and  reservoirs.  In  Girard  Street,  he 
had  a good  Turkish  bath  for  one  dollar.  Walked  through 
Chestnut  Street,  and  saw  as  much  of  the  town  as  satisfied  him, 
and  then  prepared  for  his  next  move  on  the  morrow,  for  Balti- 
more. 

June  30th.  Left  early  by  car  for  the  railway  to  Baltimore. 
This  company’s  carriages  are  adorned  with  gold,  white  and  red 
— as  elegant  as  the  saloons  in  many  hotels — and  possess 
lavatory  accommodation. 

Several  dark  ladies  took  their  seats,  who  were  just  as  much 
befurbelowed  with  lace,  silk,  fans,  chignons,  and  posterior 
protrusions  as  any  of  their  fairer  sisters  in  the  United  States. 
H.  Buss  sent  on  his  effects  as  before,  and  regained  them  at  the 
‘ Fountain  ’ hotel  in  Baltimore.  This  hotel  does  an  extensive 
business.  Here,  he  met  with  his  first  experience  of  black 
waiters  at  the  dinner  table.  He  noticed  that  the  guests  called 
them  by  their  familiar  names,  Willie,  Johnny,  Charlie,  and  the 
like  ; and  certainly  the  darkies  preferred  these  familiar 
appellatives — it  seemed  so  like  being  of  Massa’s  family. 

The  Druid  Park  in  Baltimore,  is  a fine  old  estate  containing 
850  acres.  Dr.  Buss  after  enjoying  a walk  and  a cigar  here, 
returned  to  his  hotel,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  a Mr. 
Pierree  and  his  friend  Mr.  Pool,  from  Virginia.  These  very 
kindly  invited  him  to  walk  with  them,  and  led  him  to  the 
Peabody  Institute,  to  the  Catholic  and  German  Cathedrals,  and 
Washington  Monument ; also  to  the  squares,  where  dwelt  the 
rich  merchants  of  Baltimore ; and  to  the  Mount  Vernon  hotel, 
a very  grand  establishment,  at  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  a day. 
These  two  gentlemen  being  Southerners,  complained  very  much 
of  the  misrule  of  the  Democrats,  especially  for  giving  to  the 
coloured  population  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  white 
women  in  these  Southern  states  are  pretty. 

Baltimore  is  built  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  a suit- 
able spot  for  extensive  shipping  industries.  H.  Buss  next 
visited  Washington,  and  passed  through  a flourishing  district. 
A car  deposited  him  at  the  National  Hotel — one  at  four  dollars 
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a day.  Met  here  a Mr.  Hill,  of  the  office  of  Architects  in  the 
Treasury  department.  With  him  went  to  the  ‘ Capitol  ’ — the 
Parliament-house  of  the  United  States.  This  very  capacious 
structure  being  placed  upon  an  elevated  site,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  upwards  of  700  feet  in  length,  and  about  324  feet  in  width. 
In  the  centre  of  this  huge  building  is  a large  circular  hall, 
under  a corresponding  dome.  When  the  Senate  is  sitting  at 
night,  this  dome  and  its  lantern  are  lighted  up  with  gas,  almost 
instantly,  by  electricity.  Mr.  Hill  took  the  doctor  into  the 
Senate-Hall  during  a sitting  of  the  Senators.  He  heard  Mr. 
Sumner  and  others  speaking  on  a debate  about  Income  Tax. 

Early  next  day,  H.  Buss  met,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honourable  Norman  Judd,  to  whom  he  had  an  introduction. 
The  latter  kindly  took  him  up  to  the  ‘ Diplomatic  Gallery.’  He 
remained  here  some  time  and  heard  much  debating,  and 

I noticed  that  there  was  adequate  elbow-room  for  the  members ; 
also  provision  to  each  for  writing.  The  visitors’  gallery  was 
spacious,  and  amongst  the  attentive  listeners,  were  several 
coloured  persons  of  both  sexes  ! Admission  here,  and  indeed, 
at  all  the  Government  and  public  offices  is  quite  free ; no  need 
of  a member's  introduction  as  with  the  British  Parliament. 

The  great  dome  of  the  Capitol  is  a double  shell.  The  inner 
one  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  Central  hall,  and  is  covered  with 
paintings  in  ‘ Fresco.’  The  Senate-house  is  at  one  end  of  the 
long  corridor,  and  the  Congress-hall  at  the  opposite  end.  The 
gallery  outside  the  dome,  affords  a very  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  ; of  the  Potomac  river  with  its  shipping  ; 
and  of  the  wide  streets  of  the  city  below,  park-like  (because  the 
broad  footways  are  edged  with  trees).  Washington,  not  being 
a business  city,  has  not  advanced  in  town  grandeur  so  much  as 
the  other  highly  commercial  centres.  It  is  certainly  the 
metropolis  of  the  United  States  legislation  ; but  not  of  com- 
merce and  of  business  industries. 

Sunday  morning,  the  Metropolitan  Church  was  visited,  and 
H.  Buss  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  from  Dr.  Newman,  one 
of  the  finest  sermons  he  had  ever  listened  to.  The  subject  was 
on  ‘ Man’s  Duties  and  Responsibilities.’  At  the  end  of  the 
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service,  one  of  the  deacons  came  up  to  Dr.  Buss,  and  in  answer 
to  the  question  ‘ Whether  the  preacher  had  excelled  himself  in 
this  particular  sermon,’  replied  ‘ Not  at  all.’  The  communion 
was  about  to  be  administered,  and  the  deacon  asked  H.  Buss  if 
he  would  join  him  at  the  communion  table '?  Yes.  This  service 
over,  he  was  introduced  to  the  preacher.  After  a few  words 
between  Dr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Buss,  the  former  was  very  pleased 
to  accept  the  photo  of  the  ministers,  taken  with  the  group  of 
Palestine  tourists  at  the  Acropolis.  Dr.  Newman  is  the 
chaplain  to  the  President.  In  appearance,  somewhat  like 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  In  style,  earnest,  manly,  fearless  yet 
kindly,  encouraging,  and  his  elocution  perfect. 

The  weather  here  was  still  so  hot,  that  H.  Buss  thought  it 
wiser  to  defer  his  visit  to  the  other  more  Southern  States,  till 
later  on  ; and  at  once  return  to  the  north,  and  visit  Niagara 
and  Canada,  where  it  ought  to  be  cooler.  So  at  nine  p.m.  he 
quitted  the  United  States  capital  by  rail,  and  for  an  extra 
dollar,  had  a reclining  chair  in  the  carriage  to  sleep  in. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  about  six  a.m.  After  refreshing 
himself,  he  took  a car  towards  Central  Park.  Opposite  to  him 
in  the  car,  was  a tall,  elderly,  intellectual-looking  gentleman. 
Dr.  Buss  invited  converse  by  asking  particulars  of  places  they 
were  passing,  thus  manifesting  that  he  was  a stranger  and  a 
Britisher.  His  companion  seemed  much  pleased  to  answer, 
and  very  soon  got  a glimpse  of  H.  Buss’  experience  of  his  recent 
Eastern  tour.  This  was  met  by  the  other  declaring,  that 
although  he  had  not  yet  travelled  so  far  East  as  Palestine,  he 
was  fairly  well  posted  up  in  all  the  capitals  and  courts  of 
Europe. 

The  two  alighted  at  Central  Park.  H.  Buss  proposed  to  walk 
through  it,  but  the  other  preferred  driving ; and  accordingly, 
called  a cab  and  they  drove  round  the  park,  and  noticed  its 
numerous  attractions.  The  two  were  growing  more  and  more 
sociable,  and  on  quitting  the  park,  they  both  entered  a car 
homewards.  Dr.  Buss  paid  his  fare  at  the  driver’s  window, 
and  wished  to  drop  in  the  fee  for  the  other ; but  the  other 
said  it  was  not  necessary — he  being  a Director  of  the  Car 
Company. 
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It  being  now  past  noon,  the  Doctor  was  asked  where  he  wished 
to  dine  ; he  replied  that  he  had  no  other  engagement  than  the 
Nicholas  hotel.  ‘ Will  you  dine  with  me?’  ‘ Yes,  certainly,’  was 
the  reply.  ‘ Very  well,  then,  we  will  descend  here  at  12  West 
Street.’  H.  Buss  walked  with  his  tall  companion  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  a fine  large  house.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a respectably-dressed  man  (not  in  livery), 
and  the  doctor  was  ushered  into  the  library,  whose  walls  were 
well  occupied  by  books.  A tall  lady  entered,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  the  host  as  his  amanuensis,  librarian  and  daughter. 
Two  others  — Mr.  and  Miss  Green — now  joined  the  party.  On 
dinner  being  announced,  the  doctor  offered  his  arm  to  the 
daughter,  and  they  all  went  upstairs  to  the  dining-room.  The 
dinner  was  more  to  the  liking  of  H.  Buss  because  it  was  simply 
‘ en-famille.’  Everything  else  as  well  as  the  repast,  passed  off 
quite  agreeably.  Dinner  over,  the  drawing-room  was  sought, 
and  H.  Buss  was  engaged  with  the  daughter,  looking  over 
Continental  photos.  When  the  host  rejoined  them,  he  said  that 
he  possessed  some  influence,  although  only  a printer,  if  his 
guest  would  wish  for  particular  introductions.  Now,  the  guest 
gave  his  card.  ‘ Perhaps,  being  a doctor,  you  might  like  to 
visit  the  Government  hospitals,  asylums  and  other  institutions 
on  Long  Island.’  ‘Yes,  thank  you.’  The  host  now  tendered 
his  own  card  (Thurlow  Weed),  and  gave  him  also  a note, 
addressed  to  General  Bowen,  when  his  guest  might  be  at  leisure 
to  use  it. 

It  was  now  time  that  this  unexpected  but  very  agreeable  visit 
were  ended,  and  for  the  Doctor  to  seek  his  hotel.  Wishing  to 
get  away  from  the  excessive  heat  of  New  York,  he  dispatched 
financial  matters  at  the  bank,  and  collected  several  letters  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  Post  Office.  Purchased  a ‘ Circular  tourist 
ticket  ’ for  forty-one  dollars,  to  convey  him  by  rail  and  boat  to 
Niagara,  Canada,  and  back,  by  Lakes  ‘ Champlain  and  George.’ 
He  left  at  Mr.  Weed’s  a small  packet  of  photos,  that  he  had 
promised  to  the  daughter. 

Before  quitting  New  York,  he  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Weed’s 
letter  to  General  Bowen.  This  he  carried  to  the  Commissioner’s 
office.  The  General  asked  a few  polite  questions,  and  desired  a 
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clerk  to  accompany  the  Doctor  to  ‘ Blackwell  ’ Island.  The 
official  boat  carried  them  to  it,  and  Dr.  Buss  was  introduced  to 
Dr.  Parsons,  the  Government  surgeon  on  the  island  ; by  whom 
he  was  courteously  taken  over  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  alms- 
houses for  incurables,  an  hospital  with  800  beds ; also  the 
Bellevue  hospital,  containing  a ‘ Morgue,’  and  the  Penitentiary 
for  minor  offences.  In  all  that  he  saw,  Dr.  Buss  was  well 
pleased  with  their  arrangements  and  control.  Dr.  Parsons 
would  insist  before  H.  Buss  left  the  island,  upon  his  accept- 
ance of  refreshing  hospitality.  Both  the  ‘ medicos  ’ parted  very 
cordially. 

As  a rule,  the  United  States  citizens  consider  it  to  be  ‘ infra  dig.’ 
to  travel  by  rail  in  a lower  class  than  ‘first.’  But  for  those  who 
wish  to  be  very  luxurious,  and  pay  a higher  cost,  Pullman’s  cars 
have  been  invented.  These  were  not  introduced  into  England 
till  much  after  1870.  They  are  furnished  and  equipped  equal 
to  the  first-class  saloons  in  the  best  hotels ; and  where  long 
journeys  are  made,  they  have  the  panels  of  the  carriage  so 
contrived,  as  to  fall  down  into  sleeping-berths,  one  over  the 
lower  one.  Then  curtains  run  over  rods  projecting  from  the 
wall  to  the  central  passage ; thus  dividing  each  group  of  two 
berths  into  a cabin  shut  in  by  curtains.  A saloon  thirty  feet 
long,  may  thus  accommodate  sixteen  sleepers.  While  these 
passengers  are  partaking  of  breakfast  in  the  dining  saloon, 
the  stewards  clear  away,  as  if  by  magic,  curtains,  bedding,  Ac., 
and  give  a push  to  the  berths,  which  slip  somehow  into  the 
wall,  and  behold,  the  bed-room  once  more  becomes  the  elegant 
drawing-room  ! 

On  July  8tli,  in  this  luxurious  style,  Dr.  Buss  found  himself 
rushing  on  towards  Niagara,  whose  thunder  was  audible  long 
before  he  reached  the  Suspension  bridge,  which  carried  the 
railway  into  Canada.  It  was  past  midnight  when  he  reached 
‘ Clifton  House  Hotel.’ 

Niagara. 

Dr.  Buss  retired  to  rest  too  fatigued  with  his  long  journey  on 
the  previous  day  to  keep  awake,  despite  the  incessant  roar  of 
the  falls.  After  an  early  breakfast,  he  walked  with  a companion 
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from  the  hotel,  along  the  Canadian  shore,  and  entered  a steam 
ferry-boat,  ‘ Maid  of  the  Mist.’  This  ferry,  although  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  base  of  the  Cataract,  affords  the  best  view 
of  its  entire  face— 4,000  feet  wide,  with  only  a moderate  amount 
of  damping  from  its  incessant  spray.  The  reader  will  better 
comprehend  the  character  of  this  waterfall,  by  recollecting  that 
west  of  it  is  the  Niagara  river,  which  receives  the  overflow  of 
five  very  large  lakes — Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  Lake  Superior, 
and  Lake  Winnipeg.  That  these  lakes  are  encompassed  by  high 
mountain  ranges,  whose  drainage  is  collected  by  them ; and 
that  this  high  lake- district,  covers  a surface  of  150,000  square 
miles.  That  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  outlet  for  the  waters  of 
this  natural  system  of  magnificent  reservoirs,  is  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Niagara  river.  At  present,  the  Cataract  is  about 
fourteen  miles  away  from  the  nearest  of  these  reservoirs — Lake 
Erie  ; and  the  business  of  the  ‘ falls  ’ is  to  allow  of  the  pent-up 
flood  of  Niagara  river,  to  pitch  down,  over  the  crest  of  the  rock, 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,*  into 
the  abyss  below  of  160  feet.  What  better-fitting  name  could 
the  Indians  have  applied  to  this  Cataract,  than  ‘ Niagara,’ 
(Thunder  of  Waters)  ? The  nearer  you  approach  the  base  of 
the  rock,  the  louder  the  thunder  grows  ; till  when  you  arrive 
thereat  on  either  shore,  it  becomes  appalling,  demoniacal,  as 
though  rebellious  furies  were  being  pounded  into  impalpable 
mist. 

But  how  does  the  flood  behave,  while  so  much  water  is  pent 
upon  the  rock  above  ? This  may  be  ascertained  by  mounting  up 
some  200  feet  of  the  bank  on  the  American  side  ; passing 
through  a toll-gate-bridge  on  to  ‘ Bath  ’ island,  and  thence  by  a 
narrow  bridge,  to  ‘ Goat  ’ island.  H.  Buss  espied  three  small 
rocks  (the  Sisters)  detached  from,  but  near  to  Goat  Island. 
These  rocks  served  as  hindrances  to  the  rushing  floods  which 
in  the  several  channels  rolled  over  each  other,  twisting,  wrig- 
gling and  screaming  out  as  if  in  pain.  The  looker-on  thought, 
that  if  he  could  reach  the  most  distant  of  the  Sisters,  he  might 
acquire  an  inspiration.  A step  to  the  first,  a slight  spring  to 
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the  second,  and  a greater  effort  to  the  third,  and  he  stood  alone 
in  his — glory,  no  ! to  his  dismay  ! 

Combined  with  the  usual  thunder  of  the  Cataract,  was  the 
boiling  rage  of  pent-up  waters,  which  dashed  themselves 
into  mist;  and  howled,  screamed,  groaned,  cursed,  and  sought 
to  clutch  the  daring  intruder  into  the  vortex.  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  an  army  of  infernal  furies  was  being  thus  shattered 
by  a Celestial  Host.  H.  Buss  now  realized  his  perilous  posi- 
tion. He  was  becoming  dazed.  A false  step,  and  in  this 
terrible  vortex  he  would  be  engulfed.  In  this  dilemma,  he 
recollected  how  often  Providence  had  previously  aided  him.  He 
reverently  asked  forgiveness  for  his  daring,  and  for  instant 
assistance  to  avoid  its  penalty.  A moment’s  courage  came  to 
him.  He  looked  at  the  rock  to  be  reached — made  the  spring 
and  landed  on  both  feet  ! The  disappointed  furies  howled  and 
spat  at  him.  He  safely  made  the  second  spring  on  to  the  first 
rock,  and  one  ordinary  step  landed  him  securely  on  the  shore  ! 
Overwhelmed  with  gratitude  at  his  preservation,  he  staggered 
to  a seat,  and  would  have  fainted,  had  not  the  brain’s  tension 
found  relief  in  tears. 

Calmness  soon  returned  to  Dr.  Buss,  and  he  left  his  seat  and 
the  ‘ thunder  ’ behind  him.  His  dearly-purchased  ‘ inspiration  ’ 
accompanied  him.  He  visited  both  museums,  which  were  very 
interesting,  and  expended  several  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
photos,  a few . articles  of  Indian  make,  and  other  mementos 
suitable  for  presents.  These  he  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to 
England.  He  collected  a number  of  white  and  pink  flowers, 
which  grew  close  to  the  ‘ Falls,’  and  these  he  enclosed  in  letters 
to  connections  at  home. 

One  evening,  when  the  sun  had  got  round  to  north  of  west, 
Dr.  Buss  seated  himself  in  the  ferry-boat,  to  catch  the  effect  of 
the  sunshine  upon  the  mist.  The  ‘ arcs  ’ formed  by  very  minute 
particles  of  mist  reflecting  the  sun’s  rays,  were  not  so  well 
defined  as  with  the  rainbow.  The  zephyrs  gently  flying  from 
the  Cataract,  seemed  to  encircle  the  misty  atomies,  and  away 
they  went  like  sprites  and  delicate  little  ‘ fays,’  carolling  and 
waltzing  together  quite  lovingly,  till  they  neared  the  thread-like 
Suspension  bridge,  hanging  in  mid-air.  Here,  evidently,  was  a 
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fairy-ball  being  held.  But  when  a cloud  flitted  before  the  sun, 
the  fairy-dancers  suddenly  disappeared ; when  the  cloud  passed 
away,  Phoebus  smiled  on  the  scene  again,  and  once  more  the 
dancing  was  resumed,  over  and  under  the  bridge  ; and  their 
fairy  raiment  shone  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Although  this  evening  dancing  party  was  held,  at  two  miles 
distant  from  the  fall,  its  music  seemed  to  enable  these  tiny 
‘ fays  ’ to  foot  it  extremely  well  to  time. 

Dr.  Buss  took  an  opportunity  when  the  sun  had  gone  to  rest, 
and  the  moon  had  risen  to  a suitable  elevation  to  create  a 
* Lunar  bow,’  to  quit  the  hotel  for  its  inspection.  Yes,  the 
‘ Arc-en-ciel  ’ was  already  formed ; pale,  delicate,  but  highly 
interesting.  The  fairy  groups  were  still  at  their  revels,  waltzing 
round  and  round  in  the. extensive  outer  circle  of  the  4 arc  ; ’ but 
the  jewels  that  now  adorned  them  were  brilliants — not  rubies, 
emeralds  and  sapphires,  which  they  wore  in  the  sunshine. 

Being  well  satisfied  with  his  visit  to  Niagara,  H.  Buss  pre- 
pared to  start  the  next  day  for  Toronto,  and  having  no  acquaint- 
ance to  talk  to  at  his  hotel,  made  himself  comfortable  behind  a 
cigar,  invoked  the  company  of  his  muse,  and  versified  his 
notes  into  the  poems  of  4 Niagara’s  Furies,’  and  4 Niagara’s 
Fairies.’ 

In  the  afternoon  of  July  11th,  Dr.  Buss  was  speeding  by 
railway  to  Lewiston,  seven  miles  east  of  Niagara.  This  line 
skirts  the  Niagara  river,  whose  bed  falls  so  much,  that  in  the 
run  of  a mile,  its  surface  descends  fifty-one  feet,  so  creating  the 
famous  4 Niagara  rapids,’  which  can  be  both  seen  and  heard  in 
the  railway.  At  Lewiston,  the  Doctor  quitted  the  vail  for 
the  passage  steamboat,  which  goes  to  Toronto,  and  other 
towns  on  Lake  Ontario ; and  also  on  to  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

Toronto  was  reached  by  nine  p.m.  Dr.  Buss  was  conveyed 
by  coach  to  4 Bossin  ’ Hotel — a very  good  one,  although  not 
equal  to  the  St.  Nicholas.  The  site  of  this  city  a century  back, 
was  occupied  by  only  two  families.  Now,  its  population 
numbers  16,000.  It  has  a University  in  the  old  Norman  style, 
has  a good  museum  of  antiquities  and  Natural  History.  It 
confers  degrees  in  arts  and  in  the  professions.  In  the  Town 
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Hall  are  several  Courts  of  Law.  In  one  of  these,  there  are 
portraits  on  the  walls  of  eminent  lawyers,  habited  in  black 
gowns,  but  with  no  Forensic  wigs.  Here,  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  town  is  laid  out  with  wide  streets  in  the  new  parts. 
Supposingthe  land  had  been  purchased  by  a speculative  company, 
the  upset  price  of  such  land,  being  usually  very  low,  the 
purchasers  can  afford  to  be  liberal  in  its  distribution  to  the 
tenants.  The  Government  surveyors  exercise  a certain  control 
over  the  planning  out  of  every  intended  town,  so  that  it  may  be 
laid  out  according  to  State  law.  Then,  with  the  owner’s 
approval,  the  estate  is  mapped  out  on  paper.  A.  plough  marks 
the  boundaries  of  the  road  and  footways.  The  tenants  take 
possession  of  their  plots,  and  fence  them  in — construct,  at  first, 
wooden  houses.  When  a sufficient  number  have  settled  upon 
the  estate  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  a young  township  is  formed, 
and  necessary  public  works  are  commenced  for  its  comfort  and 
convenience. 

If  it  is  prairie  land,  a single  plank  will  at  first  he  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  wide  footway,  for  walking  to  church.  This  planking 
will  widen  in  time,  till  it  paves  the  entire  footway,  and  will  then 
be  edged  with  trees.  A ‘ Corduroy  ’ railway  will  be  constructed  on 
the  roadways,  for  tramcars  to  convey  timber,  Ac.,  for  building 
purposes.  Should  the  town  be  eminently  successful  in 
inhabitants  and  in  commerce,  in  half  a century,  it  will  become 
a big  town,  and  prosperous  enough  to  rebuild  business  houses 
with  stone  or  brick,  in  place  of  wood — the  better  to  make  them 
fireproof. 

Toronto  has  Orange-lodges,  which  hold  demonstrations  with 
bands  of  music. 

Dr.  Buss  quitted  this  city  pleased  with  its  people,  buildings 
and  surroundings,  and  went  on  board  the  ‘Athenian,’  a very 
fine  and  large  passage-boat,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Lender 
the  upper  deck  is  a long  and  wide  saloon,  at  each  side  of  which 
are  sleeping  and  State  rooms.  Beneath  this,  similar  accommo-  . . 
dation  for  ladies.  Below  this  again,  is  the  dining  saloon  and 
other  dormitories  and  offices. 

The  ‘ Athenian  ’ stopped  at  several  small  towns  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river,  with  freight  and  passengers  before 
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nightfall.  On  the  following  morning  H.  Buss  rose  at 
5.30  to  see  the  passage  through  the  ‘Thousand  Islands’ — a 
very  pretty  sight,  and  cleverly  effected.  Passed  ‘ Kingston  ’ 
about  9.30  a.m.,  and  now  we  enter  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence 
river ; and  begin  shortly  the  extraordinary  rush  down 
the  ‘ Lachine  Rapids.’  This  experience — ‘ shooting  the  rapids,’ 
is  a feeling,  that  the  keel  of  the  floating  hotel-boat  is  scraping 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  river,  and  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  the 
depth  of  the  rushing  flood  were  not  enough  to  sustain  the  boat 
in  a level  position,  it  would  just  turn  over  on  its  side,  and 
empty  its  freight  into  the  bubbling  cauldron.  However,  such  is 
the  expertness  of  the  Indian  pilots,  that  despite  a storm  of 
rain  with  lightning,  which  augmented  the  apparent  peril 
in  this  rush  of  waters,  nothing  of  an  untoward  character 
occurred. 

The  storm  had  passed  by  the  time  that  the  steamer  came  in 
sight  of  the  great  ‘ Montreal  Tubular-bridge  ’ — considered  to  be 
at  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  It 
is  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  sixty  feet  above  the  stream. 
Its  central  span  has  a width  of  330  feet.  It  carries  a single 
line  of  rails.  Stephenson  was  the  engineer,  who  had  the 
plates  for  the  tubular  bridge,  prepared  in  England.  The  Piince 
of  Wales  formally  opened  it  in  1860.  It  was  named  the 
‘ Victoria  Bridge.’ 

Montreal  is  the  capital  of  British  North  America.  It  is 
placed  on  an  island  of  the  same  name — about  thirty  miles  long 
by  ten  miles  wide.  The  city  lies  at  the  foot  of  a hill  (Mont 
Royal).  This  name  became  ‘Montreal’  after  1760,  when  the 
English  acquired  its  possession.  Population  about  125,000. 
It  has  a broad  esplanade,  with  numerous  fine  docks,  extending 
for  a few  miles.  In  the  suburbs,  the  houses  are  modern  and 
handsome.  Its  chief  commercial  street  is  St.  Paul’s,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  city. 

It  is  a curious  feature  in  Canada,  that  many  of  the  church 
steeples  and  some  other  roofs,  are  covered  with  bright  tin  plates, 
so  that  when  viewed  from  the  river,  it  presents  as  beautiful  a 
scene  as  many  of  the  other  American  towns. 

Montreal  has  several  fine  buildings.  The  ‘ Notre  Dame  ’ 
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Cathedral,  the  ‘Hotel  Dieu  ’ Hospital,  a Jesuits’  College,  a 
State  house,  250  feet  long,  for  State  sittings,  and  for  city  busi- 
ness; a large  cemetery  (Mont  Royal),  and  a Nelson  column. 
The  ‘ Bon  Secours  ’ is  a fine  large  market  facing  the  river. 

Dr.  Buss  quitted  Montreal  by  rail  over  the  Victoria  Bridge  ; 
this  railway  extending  through  New  York  State  as  far  as  Lake 
Champlain.  Here,  he  got  on  board  the  ‘ Adirondack  a passage- 
boat  to  the  numerous  landing-stages  in  this  lake  of  150  miles  in 
length,  and  at  the  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour.  This  is  a 
charming  passage,  the  lake  being  edged  in  with  high  hills  well 
clothed  with  trees.  Iron-stone  is  found  in  some  of  the  moun- 
tains here,  and  smelting  furnaces  are  already  at  work.  This 
lake  is  quitted  at  Ticonderoga,  whence  stages  convey  passengers 
to  Lake  ‘ George.’  This  drive  was  a hot  one,  and  not  free 
from  anxiety,  because  the  bridges  over  water-courses  were 
covered  with  planks  only,  and  some  of  these  being' 
loose,  the  horses  had  to  step  upon  them  with  a feeling  of 
insecurity. 

Lake  George,  although  smaller  than  Champlain,  is  equally 
beautiful.  Dr.  Buss  intended  to  pass  the  night  here,  so  enjoyed 
a row  on  the  lake,  and  on  the  following  morning  indulged  in  a 
bath,  also  in  a sequestered  spot,  called  upon  his  muse  to  aid 
him,  in  writing  the  poem  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George.  It 
is  stated  that  Lake  George  has  on  its  bosom  365  islands. 

On  his  return  journey  to  New  York  Dr.  Buss  wished  to  visit 
Saratoga,  so  was  taken  by  stage-coach  through  a very  beautiful 
and  picturesque  country,  passing  a spot  called  the  ‘ bloody 
pond  ’ and  ‘William’s  Monument,’  remarkable  for  certain  war- 
like incidents  in  their  ‘ struggle  ’ for  freedom.  He  reached 
‘Saratoga  springs’  by  6.30  p.m.,  and  stayed  at  the  ‘Grand 
Union  Hotel.’ 

This  hotel  is  one  of  the  big  things,  that  the  United  States 
citizens  are  justly  able  to  boast  of.  It,  with  its  annexes,  stands 
upon  seven  acres,  makes  up  1,700  beds,  is  served  by  140  waiters, 
and  150  other  domestics.  Its  dining-room  is  245  feet  long. 
The  ball-room  is  100  feet  by  70.  It  boasts  of  760  rooms  in  all, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  a quarter  million  of  dollars.  Its  neigh- 
bouring springs,  effervescing  and  hot,  contain  sulphur,  iron, 
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and  salines.  Exceedingly  nasty,  but  to  the  habitues  seem  to 
be  highly  beneficial  and  palatable. 

H.  Buss  being  desirous  to  witness  the  United  States’  style  of 
dancing,  attended  one  of  the  balls.  The  ladies  were  in  full 
dress  with  long  trains.  The  gentlemen  attired  themselves  ‘ ad 
libitum.'’  The  dancing  throughout  was  good,  easy,  quiet  and 
strictly  proper.  It  certainly  afforded  the  company  innocent 
enjoyment. 

Dr.  Buss’  next  move  in  his  circular  tour,  was  another  hot 
ride  by  coach  to  Albany.  A run  by  car  through  this  city, 
enabled  him  to  inspect  its  extensive  docks,  well  occupied  by 
numerous  floating  hotels.  There  is  a canal  at  Albany,  which 
connects  the  Hudson  River  with  Lake  Erie.  Next  day,  he 
started  by  fast  steamer,  twenty  miles  per  hour,  down  the 
Hudson  for  144  miles  to  New  York,  and  a very  delightful  sail  it 
was.  A car  delivered  him  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel — thus 
completing  his  ‘ circular  tour,’  which  had  been  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  and  had  been  accomplished  within  eleven  days. 

On  the  19th  July,  he  arranged  for  his  next  excursion,  sent  off 
letters  to  England,  and  started  in  the  afternoon  by  the  ‘ Provi- 
dence ’ steamboat-hotel  for  Boston.  This  boat  merits  descrip- 
tion. It  has  five  decks,  length  380  feet,  extreme  width  82  feet, 
horse-power  3,800,  total  hands  employed  138,  depth  60  feet. 
2,000  passengers  were  accommodated  at  five  dollars  each.  It 
was  lighted  with  gas  made  on  board.  It  is  really  an  elegant 
hotel,  mirrored,  gilt,  carved,  carpeted  and  handsomely 
upholstered.  On  the  upper  deck,  are  small  offices  for  the  ship’s- 
clerks,  refreshments,  stationery,  barber,  and  the  like.  It 
carries  a band  of  twelve  instruments,  and  cost,  it  is  alleged,  a 
quarter  million  of  dollars  ! ! 

The  boat  reached  ‘ Fall  river  ’ station  early  next  morning. 
Hence,  the  passengers  for  Boston  reached  this  city  about  8 a.m. 
by  rail.  The  doctor  settled  down  at  ‘ Parker’s  ’ Hotel.  Having 
an  introduction  to  Mr.  Reeve  at  India  Wharf,  he  called  there 
and  was  invited  to  visit  Mr.  Reeve’s  family  at  Goodnow  Park. 
This  he  did  frequently,  and  gained  an  insight  into  the  domestic 
life  of  the  United  States’  families  of  position. 

In  this  way,  Dr.  Buss  spent  ten  days  very  profitably  and 
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pleasantly  in  seeing  the  ‘lions’  of  this  English-like  city,  its 
museums,  Harvard  University,  Bunker’s  hill,  Chelsea-beach  for 
swimming,  and  the  like.  Also,  in  driving  about  in  a ‘ carry-all  ’ 
with  Mr.  Beeve’s  family  and  friends;  and  joining  in  their 
domestic  meetings  and  picnic-parties. 

Owing  to  the  recent  war,  the  ‘ greenbacks  ’ (State  bank  notes) 
were  in  this  year  1870,  at  a discount ; so  that  H.  Buss  obtained 
for  every  £100  letter  of  credit,  a premium  of  about  .£18. 

The  weather  being  still  very  hot,  the  doctor  wishing  to  reach 
the  Pacific,  wTas  advised  to  make  the  tour  of  the  lakes  as  far  as 
Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan.  Accordingly,  at  the  Fitchburg 
depot,  he  obtained  for  twenty-two-and-a-half  dollars,  a ticket 
for  rail  and  boat,  for  this  journey  of  above  a thousand  miles. 

On  the  29th  July,  the  rail  carried  H.  Buss  in  a north-westerly 
direction  to  Ogdensburg,  a city  on  the  New  York  side  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  Here,  he  got  on  board  of  the  ‘ Maine  ’ 
screw-steamer,  small,  dirty,  and  too  crowded.  * Oswego  ’ was 
reached  next  day.  Although  a small  town,  there  was  a large 
number  of  stately  steamers  at  the  quays.  While  waiting  at 
this  port,  Dr.  Buss  noticed  several  Lilliputian  tug-boats  boldly 
confronting  the  * Brobdignagian  ’ floating-hotels,  by  attaching 
ropes  to  the  latter,  that  permit  themselves  to  be  led  away. 
Then,  the  tiny  yachts  give  three  slender  squeaks  as  a cheer, 
and  the  monster  boats,  return  the  cheer  with  three  blasts,  like  a 
lion’s  roar  at  the  squeak  of  a kitten. 

The  ‘ Maine  ’ on  Sunday,  31st  July,  passed  the  entrance  to 
the  Niagara  River,  and  entered  Port  Lucy ; and  began  the  climb 
up  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  some  300  feet,  by  passing 
through  twenty-eight  locks  of  the  ‘ Welland  ’ Canal.  The  fall 
at  each  lock  averaged  ten  feet.  It  was  a day’s  work  to  accom- 
plish the  twenty-five  miles’  length  of  the  canal,  because  the 
boats  have  to  wait,  till  others  have  descended  from  the  upper 
locks.  Still,  all  the  way,  there  was  a succession  of  villages, 
towns,  shipping,  &c.,  which  with  fine  weather,  made  it  quite 
enjoyable. 

On  August  2nd,  the  steamer  was  puffing  away  on  Lake  Erie ; 
confining  its  calls  to  the  American  side  only  of  the  lake.  It 
stopped  some  time  at  Cleveland  city.  Here,  H.  Buss  was  shifted 
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from  his  berth  on  to  the  floor,  without  his  consent.  So, 
although  he  had  paid  for  conveyance  to  Chicago,  he  and  two 
others  quitted  the  ‘ Maine  ’ when  it  reached  Detroit,  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.,  a lack  of  comfort. 

On  August  3rd,  a violent  storm  occurred  before  reaching 
Detroit.  Dr.  Buss  and  his  companions,  Judge  Fadden  and 
friend,  left  the  vessel  at  this  station.  They  had  been  five  nights 
coming  from  ‘ Ogdensburg.’ 

Detroit  is  a good,  comfortable  town,  laid  out  in  the  orthodox 
American  style.  H.  Buss  wished  to  reach  Chicago  quickly,  and 
paid  ten  dollars  for  his  fare  by  rail.  Until  he  could  start,  he 
saw  over  the  town,  and  had  a bath,  and  noticed  that  in  the 
early  morning,  blocks  of  ice  were  left  by  carts,  on  the  kerbstones 
in  front  of  the  houses  in  this  city. 

Detroit  was  quitted  in  the  evening  by  Dr.  Buss  in  a Pullman’s 
car,  a longer  one  than  he  had  seen  before,  about  sixty  feet  in 
length,  ten  feet  high,  and  nine  feet  wide,  and  elegantly 
furnished.  Here  he  slept  in  bed  as  comfortably  as  at  home. 

Chicago  was  reached  early;  and  by  seven  a.m.  H.  Buss  was 
installed  in  ‘ Sherman  House  ’ Hotel.  Breakfast  over,  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Armour,  engineer  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  an 
introduction,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  received,  and  at  once 
invited  to  drive  with  his  host  in  his  chaise  (buggy).  The 
‘ Board  of  Trade  ’ Hall,  a fine  large  one,  with  ceiling  and 
cornice  painted  in  ‘ fresco,’  was  visited.  Also  the  ‘ Chamber  of 
Commerce,’  and  the  Com  Exchange.  This  latter  is  very  exten- 
sive and  a remarkably  busy  spot.  Mr.  Armour  introduced  H. 
Buss  to  several  of  the  members,  and  supplied  him  with  a ticket  to 
admit  to  this  and  the  other  institutions,  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  They  next  drove  through  a tunnel  under  the 
Michigan  Piiver,  (here  300  feet  wide) ; and  then  for  two  miles 
through  the  west  portion  of  the  suburban  streets  and  avenues 
with  handsome  villas.  Thence  to  the  waterworks,  at  the  shore- 
end  of  a tunnel,  sixty  feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the  lake ; and 
running  out  two  miles  to  the  ‘ intake  ’ of  the  water  of  the  lake, 
called  the  * crib.’  This  supply  is  for  drinking  and  domestic 
purposes. 

They  next  reached  Lumbar  Station  on  the  river,  and  H.  Buss 
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mounted  145  feet  to  the  top  of  a warehouse  (elevator).  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  grain  are  brought  into  this  city  by  the  great 
system  of  lakes ; and  also  by  fifteen  different  railway  companies 
whose  trains  converge  at  Chicago.  This  grain  is  conveyed  in 
bulk,  not  in  sacks  or  barrels,  and  shot  into  hoppers,  which  by 
an  endless  chain,  worked  by  steam,  are  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  elevators ; and  collected  into  chambers  according  to  their 
qualities,  denoted  by  ‘ numbers.’  All  this  is  under  the  super- 
vision and  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Purchasers  at 
the  Corn  Exchange,  select  by  numbers — not  samples  ; and  the 
quantities  sold  are  weighed;  and  still,  all  in  bulk,  are  emptied 
down  the  shoots  again  into  cars  or  vessels,  for  distribution  to  the 
buyers. 

Mr.  Armour  took  H.  Buss  to  Pullman’s  office.  Here,  they 
were  pleased  to  present  him  with  coloured  engravings  of 
their  different  cars,  to  take  back  with  him  to  the  old  world. 

The  Chicago  men  have  a cheap  and  expeditious  way  of  build- 
ing docks.  Some  miles  of  moles  for  quays  have  been  thus 
made, — planks  are  deposited  on  the  shore  ; these  are  expertly 
formed  into  long,  square,  water-tight  boxes.  One  of  these  is 
pushed  into  the  lake,  and  loaded  with  stones  enough  to  sink  it 
a little,  then  the  edge  of  the  box  is  raised  by  more  planking, 
and  more  stones  added  ; and  so  on,  till  the  box  rests  upon  the 
bed  of  the  lake.  At  the  end  of  the  first  box — now  a footway 
for  work — a second  box  is  attached,  and  similarly  raised,  loaded 
and  sunk  ; and  so  on,  for  any  required  distance.  While  the 
distant  ones  are  being  formed,  a tramway  laid  on  the  first  series, 
expedites  the  carrying  of  timber,  stones  or  concrete,  to  form  an 
outer  casing  for  the  wooden  mole  of  an  enduring  character. 
These  substantial  quays  enclose  docks  in  lake  and  river,  for 
their  vast  shipping  industries. 

At  Mr.  Armour’s,  Dr.  Buss  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Smythe 
— an  artist ; also  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  others.  The  former  took 
the  Doctor  to  the  ‘Artists’  Studios,’ — a large  building  with 
skylights.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  several  high-art  profes- 
sionals— there  being  already  thirty  in  Chicago  alone  ! Saw 
here  some  of  Bierstadt’s  very  fine  views  of  the  Yosemite 
valley. 
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At  live  miles  off,  Chicago  boasts  a ‘ Stock  Yard,’  thought  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world.  It  covers  300  acres,  of  which  the 
‘ cattle  alleys  ’ occupy  100  acres.  It  is  supplied  with  eleven 
miles  of  waterpipes,  and  seven  miles  of  planking  for  the  cattle- 
alleys.  30,000  head  of  cattle  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time, 
25,000  sheep,  and  130,000  hogs.  Surprising  as  it  seems,  it  is 
alleged  that  at  the  present  time,  there  are  three  ‘ packing 
houses’  which  can  per  day,  in  the  season,  kill  and  pack  7,< >00 
hogs  for  exportation.  Here,  two  Artesian  wells  have  been  sunk 
1,200  feet,  one  possesses  sulphur  and  the  other  iron. 

Dr.  Buss  was  pleased  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  sixtieth 
birthday  very  happily,  with  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  family  in 
Michigan  Avenue.  The  next  day  he  went  for  a row  on  the  lake. 
The  master  of  the  boat  had  no  one  to  accompany  him,  but  a 
youth  standing  by,  said  he  would  do  so  for  half  an  hour.  At 
some  distance  from  shore  II.  Buss  undressed  and  enjoyed  a 
swim  ; but  found  the  boat  was  so  light,  that,  but  for  his  com- 
panion’s pressure  at  the  bow  of  the  skiff,  he  could  not  have  got 
in  again  without  its  upsetting. 

On  August  10th,  at  ‘ Desplaines  Camp,’  seventeen  miles  west 
of  Chicago,  a ‘Revival’  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Episcopalian 
congregation,  to  whom  this  camp  belongs,  was  to  be  held.  It 
was  placed  in  a belt  of  trees  some  seventy  feet  high,  on  prairie 
land.  The  lower  branches  had  been  lopped  up  to  thirty  feet — 
leaving  an  umbrageous  foliage  as  a roof  to  the  centre  of  the 
camp,  a space  about  250  feet  across,  called  the  ‘ Circle.’  This 
circle  became,  therefore,  an  ‘ al-jresco  ’ chapel,  where  the 
religious  services  were  held.  Avenues  twenty- five  feet  wide 
radiated  from  the  circle.  Each  plot  of  land,  for  houses  in  these 
avenues,  costs  about  ten  dollars.  Each  wooden  house  about 
150  dollars.  Upper  stories  are  divided  into  two  or  more  rooms, 
and  supplied  with  berths,  so  that  several  of  each  sex  can, 
with  strict  propriety,  occupy  a separate  apartment.  Their 
owners  are  members  of  religious  sects,  and  club  together  to 

[defray  the  cost,  and  to  help  each  other.  A tent-restaurant 
supplies  meals  reasonably,  but  no  alcoholic  drinks. 

At  one  side  of  the  Circle,  a Rostrum,  with  a sounding-board, 
is  raised  for  a pulpit.  The  Auditorium  is  furnished  with  plank 
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seats.  The  preachers  Dr.  Buss  heard,  spoke  very  sensibly  and 
earnestly,  and  when  they  grew  so  excited  as  to  ask  kneeling, 
for  some  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a few  of  the  highly- 
sensitive  women  and  children  shouted  and  screamed.  One  of 
the  ministers  now  called  for  a favourite  hymn  to  be  sung,  which 
easily  quieted  the  congregation.  Different  ministers,  from 
distant  parts  of  the  United  States,  took  a very  earnest  interest 
in  these  Revival  meetings. 

This  meeting  in  July,  constitutes  a ten  days’  holiday  in  their 
own  dwellings,  for  both  religious  service  and  social  enjoyment, 
at  a very  moderate  cost. 

On  July  11th,  Dr.  Buss  parted  from  the  many  friends  who 
had  shown  him  various  courtesies,  and  went  in  the  evening  on 
board  of  the  s.s.  ‘City  of  Madison.’  Here,  he  met  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  had  kindly  taken  the  trouble  to  come  and  introduce  him 
to  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  and  to  others  whom  he  knew. 

Dr.  Buss  had  spent  eight  days  very  agreeably  and  profitably 
in  this  remarkable  city — remarkable,  because  in  1880,  the 
Chicago  district  contained  only  100  inhabitants,  white  and 
coloured,  on  the  marshy  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  How  profit- 
able it  must  have  been  to  the  first  speculative  owners  of  this 
land,  when  we  reflect  that  within  thirty  years,  its  streets  have 
stretched  out  for  miles,  and  its  inhabitants  increased  beyond  a 
quarter  of  a million.  It  is  connected  by  river  and  canal  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — by  the  enormous  lake  system  with  Canada 
and  the  Atlantic — by  fifteen  railways  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  North-Western  America.  The  men  whose  enter- 
prise and  tact,  achieved  this  marvel,  were  giants  in  commercial 
administration. 
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the  12th  August,  Hr.  Buss 
awoke  early  to  find  Ir’mself 
in  a small  cabin  with  his  face 
very  irritable,  and  recollected 
that  he  was  on  board  a pas- 
sage steamboat  ploughing  its 
way  through  Lake  Michigan. 
At  the  breakfast  table,  a lady 
said,  ‘You  have  been  bitten 
by  mosquitos,  you  ought  to 
have  closed  the  window  before 
the  cabin  was  lighted.’  On 
looking  in  a glass,  he  found 
that  his  face  was  disfigured 
by  an  eruption,  not  very  unlike  an  attack  of  small-pox.  He 
took  care  after  wards  to  chase  outby  the  window,  any  mosquitos 
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that  he  could  discover ; and  then,  at  night,  to  keep  his  window 
closed. 

He  was  pleased  to  find  the  captain,  stewards,  crew  and 
passengers  all  very  courteous  and  sociable.  The  vessel  was 
clean  and  comfortable  and  all  the  food  very  good.  Being  a 
passage-boat,  it  stopped  at  occasional  stations.  About  midday, 
he  found  time  enough  to  quit  the  boat  and  walk  through  the 
town  of  ‘ Milwaukee.’  Here,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Chicago, 
the  first  settlers,  anxious  to  erect  their  buildings  near  the  water, 
had  occupied  sites  much  too  low  to  satisfy  sanitary  inspectors. 
So  after  thirty  years’  experience,  it  was  agreed  to  raise  the 
houses  from  four  to  eight  feet  higher.  This  was  done  without 
much  difficulty  with  framed-wood  houses,  by  introducing  ‘ screw- 
jacks  ’ beneath  the  sustaining  horizontal  timbers  in  each  house  ; 
and  gradually,  but  slowly,  screwing  them  up  each  day. 

It  was  a curious  sight  to  witness  a long  street  with  its  dwell- 
ings of  all  kinds,  being  so  lifted  up,  and  the  business  of  hotels 
and  others  going  on  all  the  same.  This  city  was  settled  coeval 
with  Chicago,  and  has  a population  of  65,000.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  ‘ Cream  City,’  because  of  the  colour  of  the  bricks 
chiefly  employed  for  its  dwellings. 

Michigan  Lake  being  320  miles  long,  the  * Madison  ’ was 
occupied  two  days  in  reaching  its  North  end,  where  it  unites 
with  Huron  Lake,  and  also  with  ‘ Sault  Sainte  Marie.’ 

We  stayed  two  hours  at  Sugar  Island,  one  of  many,  and  took 
in  a large  stock  of  wood,  as  fuel  for  the  engines,  in  place  of  coal ; 
and  amongst  other  freight,  six  tons  of  raspberry  jam,  made  from 
wild  raspberries,  with  one-fourth  of  maple  sugar  for  quick  use  ! 

While  at  the  Sault  passage  in  the  Sioux  river,  several  of  the 
Sioux  Indians — large  fine  specimens,  were  met  with,  they  accept- 
ing employment  from  the  * white-faces.’  Besides  their  own 
native  language,  they  can  speak  a few  useful  French  and  English 
words. 

Lake  Superior  being  about  thirty  feet  higher  than  Michigan 
Lake,  the  Kiver  Sioux,  has  of  course,  many  rapids,  before  the 
rushing  waters  enter  the  latter  lake.  The  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
overcomes  this  difficulty,  by  a short  canal  with  locks — these 
locks  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  five  vessels  at  one 
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time  in  each.  On  emerging  from  Sault  Passage,  we  enter  Lake 
Superior,  thought  to  be  the  largest  freshwater-sea  in  the 
world,  extreme  length  420  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  being  160 
miles. 

The  Madison  steamer  stops  at  stations  on  the  United  States’ 
side  of  the  lakes.  Here,  it  stopped  first  at  the  ‘ Onata  ’ iron- 
smelting station.  The  ore  is  shipped  from  the  neighbouring 
mines  to  these  works,  in  large  lumps,  which  are  elevated  fifty 
feet,  and  emptied  into  the  furnaces  containing  flux  with  char- 
coal ; when  melted,  the  slag  is  run  into  pig-moulds.  All  kinds 
of  stores  are  required  at  this  and  other  stations.  Dr.  Buss 
waited  here  one  hour,  and  looked  about  the  place.  In  the 
evening  stayed  next  at  * Marquette,’  a port  for  the  mines  in  the 
iron-stone  rocks ; much  shipping  in  the  harbour.  The  ores  are 
collected  on  a high  platform,  with  shoots,  so  arranged,  that  six 
vessels  can  be  filled  at  one  time. 

16th  August.  The  boat  put  in  at  ‘ Copper-harbour,’  so 
named  from  the  richness  of  the  copper  ore  in  the  adjacent 
rocks.  In  the  afternoon,  we  entered  ‘ Eagle  Harbour.’  Here, 
on  the  shore  is  a mass  of  copper  ore,  said  to  weigh  7,600 
pounds — too  hard  to  divide,  and  too  heavy  for  being  profitably 
removed  for  smelting. 

This  night  occurred  a mighty  storm,  for  at  least  one  hour,  in 
Lake  Superior — certainly,  H.  Buss  considered  it  superior  to 
any  storm  he  had  before  witnessed — claps  of  thunder  in  rapid 
succession,  so  loud  and  awful ; the  lightning  flashes  intensely 
vivid  over  a large  space,  and  persisting  for  half  a minute  each. 
All  the  while,  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents,  and  the  surface  of 
the  lake  maddened  with  rage,  and  rising  into  big  waves  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  doughty  ‘ City  of  Madison  ’ 
steamer. 

The  first  steamboat  introduced  into  the  great  American  lakes, 
was  sailed  from  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  1818,  and  named  ‘ Walk 
in  the  water.’ 

On  the  morning  of  August  17th,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but 
the  bosom  of  the  lake  was  still  very  much  perturbed.  Very 
pleasant  sailing  through  the  ‘ Twelve  Apostles  ’ islands.  Early 
the  following  morning,  the  Madison  got  aground  before  Superior 
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city.  Some  time  being  occupied  in  rectifying  this,  it  caused 
Dr.  Buss  and  some  others  to  arrive  at  ‘Duluth,’  in  ‘Fond  du 
lac,’  too  late  for  the  train  ; so  they  returned  to  the  vessel  and 
partook  of  breakfast. 

This  newly  settled  town  was  taken  possession  of  by  many 
people,  too  poor  to  put  up  their  shanties  in  the  most  eligible 
situations.  For  cheapness,  they  located  on  low  marshy  land, 
which  was  certain,  in  very  wet  seasons,  to  be  eminently 
unhealthy.  Still,  the  town  will  he  sure  to  grow,  and  at  some 
future  time,  the  screw-jack  will  raise  the  shanties  to  a more 
sanitary  height. 

On  August  19th,  at  6.30  a.m.,  H.  Buss  quitted  Duluth  for  a 
run  of  400  miles  by  rail,  through  a picturesque  country  w'ith 
primeval  forests,  and  reached  ‘ St.  Paul  ’ city,  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  in  the  evening,  and  was  well  entertained  for  a night 
at  the  ‘ Merchants  ’ Hotel.  After  due  refreshment,  he  walked 
through  this  city;  which,  though  much  behind  at  present,  is 
essaying  to  emulate  Chicago. 

The  night  was  particularly  clear,  and  Dr.  Buss  enjoyed  [the 
sublimest  display  of  celestial  fireworks  that  he  had  ever 
witnessed— the  ‘ Aurora  Borealis.’  The  north  ‘ magnetic  ’ pole 
of  our  globe,  seems  to  be  a little  westward  of  the  ‘ North  Polar 
star,’  at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  ‘ Ursa  Minor  ’ ; because  the  long 
and  beautiful,  scintillating  streaks  of  electric  fluid,  radiated 
towards  the  equator,  from  a central  spot  as  indicated  above. 

What  a grand  confh’mation  this  magnetic  display  offered,  of 
the  theory  advanced  half  a century  ago  by  Baron  Reichenbach, 
of  the  constant  passage  of  the  earth’s  electricity  from  its  poles 
to  its  equator  ! This  he  verified  by  constructing  a peculiar 
miniature  globe  (Terrelle),  which  being  put  into  quick  rotation, 
in  a quite  dark  chamber,  was  described,  by  highly  sensitive 
people  of  both  sexes,  as  giving  off  Jaint  phosphorescent-like 
streaks  from  its  poles  to  equator.  The  Baron  could  not  himself 
distinguish  this  phenomenon  ; but  he  took  abundant  care  to  be 
quite  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  these  statements,  by  testing  so 
many  sensitive  persons,  who  knew  not  what  they  were  to  expect, 
yet  agreed  in  its  description. 

H.  Buss  secured  a berth  on  board  of  the  ‘ Alexander  Mitchell  ’ 
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paddle-boat,  a fine  vessel,  but  not  like  the  Providence  floating 
hotel.  Until  noon,  he  occupied  himself  in  riding  through  this 
city,  which  he  found  to  be  destined  hereafter  to  become  one  of 
Columbia’s  favourites. 

He  got  on  board  the  boat  and  partook  of  dinner.  It  started 
down  this  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi  at  4.30,  and  he 
stayed  on  the  saloon  deck,  to  watch  the  business  on  the  river, 
and  also  on  its  banks.  About  supper-time,  he  observed  that 
the  passengers  stood  at  the  doors  of  their  small  cabins,  opening 
into  the  long  dining  saloon ; and  as  soon  as  the  steward 
approached  a gong,  a rush  was  made  towards  the  chairs,  and 
’ere  the  dinner  was  announced  all  the  seats  were  occupied.  H. 
Buss  also  found  that  the  men  with  ladies,  always  had  their 
chairs  reserved  for  them.  Two  little  experiences  to  be  recol- 
lected. The  menu  and  service  did  not  come  up  to  the  Madison- 
boat. 

It  requires  extra  vigilance  and  skill  in  steering  these  floating 
hotels  through  the  impediments,  encountered  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  Often,  the  keel  is  heard  to  scrape  the  bed  of  the 
river;  and  numerous  snags  and  sand-bars  have  to  be  avoided. 

The  first  class  omnibus-steamers  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
are  built  with  six  decks.  The  first  is  the  hold,  for  machinery, 
cattle,  and  heaviest  lumber.  Second,  the  main  deck,  from  stem 
to  stern,  for  various  offices  and  light  freight.  Third,  the  grand 
saloon,  with  side  sleeping-closets,  and  an  open-air  gallery 
running  all  round.  Fourth,  the  hurricane-deck,  for  various 
purposes,  and  berths  for  the  officers.  Fifth,  the  texan-deck, 
similar.  Sixth,  the  ‘ canopy,’  a lofty  look-out  for  piloting  and 
steering. 

The  shore  scenery,  with  its  bluffs,  forests,  and  distant 
mountains,  is  very  varied  and  often  highly  picturesque. 

The  first  stoppage  was  at  the  town  of  Hastings,  where  100 
barrels  were  quickly  disembarked.  Next,  called  at  Prescott 
Station,  and  put  on  shore  200  sacks  of  flour. 

The  boat’s  crew  were  chiefly  Irishmen.  Besides  these,  there 
were  about  thirty  negroes,  rollicking,  comic  fellows,  who  did  at 
times  work  hard,  these  were  of  the  class  of  dock  labourers. 
Occasionally,  itinerant  musicians  had  a passage  for  some 
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distance ; and  of  course,  sent  the  ‘ hat  ’ round  to  help  towards 
the  fare.  This  boat  had  side  paddle-wheels  placed  about  mid- 
ships, with  two  engines  in  the  hold ; and  at  the  sides  also 
instead  of  middle  of  the  boat ; so  as  to  leave  the  cabins  above, 
entirely  free  from  machinery  from  fore  to  aft.  The  chimneys 
also  were  at  the  sides. 

The  sleeping  cabins  at  the  sides  of  the  saloons,  were  too 
small  to  contain  lavatories,  so  the  male  passengers  managed 
their  toilet  in  the  barber’s  sanctum. 

August  21st,  found  Dr.  Buss  sleeping  well  beneath  mosquito- 
curtains.  He  rose  about  six  a.m.  A short  stoppage  at  ‘ Lake 
Pepin,’  to  take  on  board  a quantity  of  barley  and  other  stores. 
Passed  the  ‘ Victory,’  a similar-sized  boat,  but  with  only  one 
paddle-wheel  astern. 

Got  aground  for  twenty  minutes.  A large  raft,  made  up  of 
hundreds  of  long  logs,  securely  tied  together,  passed.  Two 
men  had  it  in  charge  for  steering,  &c.  Wind  being  favourable, 
a wind-sail  is  rigged  up;  if  otherwise,  the  raft  is  floated  down 
the  stream  by  current  only,  or  else  by  a tug-boat.  These 
moving  islands  of  wood  demand  great  skill  in  their  guidance 
— sometimes,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  2,000  miles  away. 

A night  scene.  Waited  some  time  at  a forest  station,  where 
wood-fuel  for  the  engines  was  piled  up.  Several  brasiers  were 
lighted,  whose  glare  upon  the  black  faces  and  white  teeth  of  the 
negroes,  as  they  passed  from  vessel  to  the  forest,  between  the 
trees,  rollicking  and  singing,  made  up  a theatrical  scene  of  a 
gang  of  bandits,  who  were  carrying  in  triumph  their  loot  away 
to  their  steam  craft. 

A coffin  containing  the  body  of  a captain,  covered  with  a pall, 
was  landed  at  Dubuque.  During  the  process  of  arranging  a 
platform  to  the  shore,  the  band  of  a small  volunteer  guard 
played  a dirge,  and  the  ship’s  bell  tolled  between.  Being  night, 
the  braziers  were  ablaze.  The  effect  was  both  novel  and 
picturesque. 

Owing  to  the  stoppages,  it  was  four  days  before  the  Alexander 
Mitchell  reached  the  city  of  Clinton ; at  which  spot,  Dr.  Buss 
had  arranged  to  alight,  and  pursue  his  further  journey  westward 
for  nearly  2,000  miles  to  San  Francisco. 


A Swim — Clinton  to  Omaha  500  Miles. 
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August  23rd.  H.  Buss  drove  to  the  Central  Hotel,  and 
stating  his  wish  to  bathe  in  this  famous  river,  he  was  cautioned 
not  to  get  far  away  from  the  Mississippi  bank,  because  of  its 
very  strong  current.  He  found  it  was  so,  and  therefore,  kept 
swimming  near  to  the  edge,  till  he  could  conveniently  land,  and 
then,  had  a run  of  about  one  hundred  yards  back  to  dress  him- 
self. 

Next  morning,  at  3.30,  the  Doctor  started  by  rail  from  Clinton 
to  Omaha,  500  miles.  At  Cedar  Bapids  he  partook  of  a capital 
breakfast  for  seventy-five  cents.  The  country  travelled  was 
chiefly  prairie  land,  but  undulating,  with  occasional  trees, 
villages,  towns,  two  or  three  small  rivers,  and  a few  native 
Indians.  The  latter,  though  without  permission,  would  some- 
times jump  up,  and  have  a few  miles’  ride  on  the  platform,  and 
walk  back  again.  The  passengers  dined  at  Boone  and  supped 
at  Dunlap.  Beached  Omaha  on  the  Missouri  Biver  at  9.30  p.m., 
then  crossed  the  river  by  ferry-boat  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel 
by  10.30. 

August  25th,  H.  Buss  slept  soundly.  Bose  at  eight,  and  at 
the  first  National  Bank  changed  a ‘ letter  of  credit  ’ for  150 
dollars.  In  the  afternoon,  off  again  by  train  to  Ogden  (twenty- 
two  dollars).  He  journeyed  with  thirty-two  passengers  in  one 
of  Pullman’s  hotel-cars,  that  provide  and  serve  meals.  The 
supper  was  fairly  good,  consisting  of  soup,  meat,  pastry,  and 
dessert.  Undressed  in  his  sleeping- berth  about  ten  p.m. 

August  26th,  up  at  six.  Breakfast  ready  at  seven,  very  good, 
but  too  quick.  Here,  the  land  is  still  chiefly  prairie.  The  rail 
crosses  several  branches  of  the  Platte  Biver,  and  you  arrive  at 
a long  run  of  yellow  composite  flowers,  larger  than  the  English 
chrysanthemums,  on  each  side  of  the  railway.  It  has  a very 
pretty  effect,  and  looks  just  as  if  this  golden  margin  of  the  line 
had  been  purposely  planted. 

This  central  portion  of  the  ‘ Pacific  Bailway,’  had  been  very 
recently  completed  on  to  Utah  Territory,  and  to  San  Francisco. 
Speculators  in  the  purchase  of  the  lands  through  which  the  line 
was  laid,  had  not,  as  yet  in  1870,  had  time  enough  to  build  up 
permanent  dwellings  in  the  new  townships.  Dr.  Buss  noticed 
in  several  of  the  settlements,  canvas  houses  and  stores — the 
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train  occasionally  stayed  a short  time  to  put  out  and  take  in, 
human  and  material  freight.  Now  and  then,  a cavalry 
encampment  was  passed,  for  protection  to  the  settlers,  if 
necessary. 

From  Omaha,  this  rail  passes  through  the  southern  portions 
of  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  to  Ogden,  in  Utah 
Territory.  There  is  a promising  future  for  the  infant  cities  on 
this  line.  At  one  part,  a snow-shelter,  as  on  the  Alps,  has  been 
found  necessary  to  protect  the  rail.  ‘ Sherman,’  at  an  elevation 
of  8,000  feet,  enjoys  a rare  and  exhilarating  atmosphere  ; and 
looks  forward  to  becoming  an  American  ‘ Engadine.’  Indians 
and  Chinese  are  employed  at  these  rising  towns.  Indians  of 
the  Pawnee  tribe  are  found  in  this  district,  as  well  as  a few 
bears. 

On  August  27th,  the  train  was  to  pass  through  a gorge  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  so  H.  Buss  rose  at  six  o’clock,  and  entered 
the  ‘ Observation  ’ car — an  ordinary  carriage  without  a roof,  to 
afford  a better  view  of  the  picturesque  bluffs  and  stratified  rocks. 
The  ‘ Thousand-mile  Tree  ’ is  pointed  out,  because  it  is  that 
distance  from  Omaha. 

Ogden  was  reached  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Buss  quitted  the 
train  here,  and  in  about  half-an-hour,  entered  a Mormon  rail- 
way carriage,  starting  from  this  junction  along  the  Salt-Lake 
valley.  He  had  already  written  to  Mr.  Reeve,  the  postmaster 
at  ‘ Centerville,’  twelvemiles  short  of  Salt-Lake  city.  At  6.30 
p.m.,  the  train  stopped  on  the  railway.  The  guard  announced 
— * Centerville.’  Dr.  Buss  seeing  no  station,  hut  finding  his 
portmanteau  put  out  here,  got  out  and  asked  two  boys  who  had 
peaches  to  sell — the  train  having  gone  on — what  he  was  to  do 
with  his  luggage?  ‘ Leave  it  there  till  you  can  fetch  it  away,’ 
was  the  answer.  ‘ We  have  no  thieves  among  us.’  ‘ Who  lives 
in  yonder  cottage ?’ asked  the  doctor.  ‘Brother  Cox.’  ‘Will 
he  allow  me  to  leave  it  with  him  ? ’ ‘ Certainly,’  was  the 

response.  So  the  boys  helped  with  the  packages.  Brother  Cox, 
with  two  wives  and  three  children,  who  knew  Brother  Reeve 
very  well,  kindly  sheltered  the  portmanteau. 

Dr.  Buss  was  accompanied  by  the  two  civil  Mormon  youths  to 
the  small  town  of  Centerville.  The  Wahsatch  mountains  were 
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so  high,  that  in  the  evening  twilight,  they  seemed  to  be  very 
close.  Mr.  Eeeve  and  his  one  wife  had  been  expecting  him,  and 
were  delighted  to  see  any  friend  of  their  family  in  England,  and 
received  the  doctor  with  generous  hospitality. 

During  a discusssion  on  religion,  and  Mormonism  in  par- 
ticular, the  host  remarked,  that  other  religious  sects  believed 
that  they  were  right,  the  Mormons  knew  it.  ‘How  so?’  asked 
the  guest.  Thus—*  A man  who  feels  that  he  is  drawn  by 
Mormon  arguments  to  join  the  sect,  tells  this  to  the  Elder. 
The  latter  questions  him,  and  advises  that  he  should,  at  bed- 
time, make  confession  sincerely  to  the  Lord,  of  all  his  sins  that 
he  can  recollect.  Ask  forgiveness  for  the  same  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  come  to  him — the  Elder,  afterwards.  All  this  he 
does  honestly.  Then,  the  candidate  visits  the  Elder,  who,  after 
questioning,  places  his  hands  upon  the  other’s  head,  and 
earnestly  prays  that  the  Holy  Spirit  with  Divine  blessing,  may 
enter  into,  and  be  felt  by  the  candidate.  The  latter  experi- 
ences a peculiar  and  delightful  thrill  pass  through  him,  never 
felt  before,  and  by  this  sign  knows  that  he  is  accepted  ! ! ’ 

Dr.  Buss  had  brought  with  him  several  photos  of  Mr. 
Beeve’s  English  friends,  which  the  host  was  very  pleased  to 
accept. 

On  the  following  morning,  H.  Buss  rose  at  seven,  and  after 
breakfast  was  driven  by  his  host,  in  a two-horse  buggy,  to 
Brother  Cox,  for  the  Doctor’s  portmanteau.  Then  they  drove 
south,  along  the  valley  for  twelve  miles,  to  Salt  Lake  city. 
This  lake,  the  ‘Dead  Sea’  of  the  Mormons,  is  upwards  of  100 
miles  by  thirty  miles.  It  has  a good-sized  river  running  from 
south  to  north  into  the  lake.  This  sect  have  chosen  to  call  this 
river,  ‘ the  Jordan.’  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Jewish 
Dead  Sea  with  its  Jordan,  is  3,300  feet  below  sea  level ; whilst 
those  of  the  Mormons  are  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  As  is  the  case 
in  Palestine,  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Utah  Salt  Lake,  is 
barren,  but  by  Mormon  energy  and  perseverance,  the  springs 
found  in  the  gorges  (canyons),  have  been  conducted  by  troughs, 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  thus  well  irrigating  the  occupied 
farms  ; and  then  flowing  in  narrow  channels  at  each  side  of  the 
footways,  through  the  city  into  the  Jordan. 
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Acacia  trees  flourish  on  the  edges  of  the  pathways,  so  that 
this  verdant  city  has  been  called  ‘ the  Garden  of  Eden.’ 

Before  reaching  the  city,  on  the  east  side  of  the  coach-road, 
are  hot  salt  springs,  which  have  been  utilized  as  a bathing 
establishment. 

Mr.  Reeve  put  his  trap  up  in  the  city,  and  walked  with  the 
doctor  to  the  President’s  house,  and  through  the  wide  and 
cheerful  streets  to  the  Tabernacle.  This  building,  viewed  from 
a distant  elevation,  looks  very  like  a gigantic  mushroom,  or 
dish  cover.  It  is  250  feet  long,  150  wide,  and  68  feet  high.  Mr. 
Reeve  introduced  his  guest  to  several  of  his  acquaintances,  and 
left  his  luggage  at  the  ‘ Salt  Lake  city  ’ hotel,  and  both  drove 
back  to  Centerville. 

August  29th,  H.  Buss  with  Mr.  Reeve,  went  by  rail  to  the 
city.  They  both  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  Tabernacle,  which 
affords  a charming  view  of  the  town,  lake,  river  and  suburbs. 
The  temple,  in  course  of  construction,  is  being  built  with  granite 
from  the  Wahsatch  range.  The  theatre  was  visited,  and  after- 
wards, Mr.  Reeve  dined  early  with  the  doctor  at  his  hotel,  and 
their  final  ‘ good-bye  ’ was  spoken. 

Dr.  Buss,  after  being  well  cautioned  as  to  the  Jordan’s  rapid 
stream,  had  a satisfactory  swim  in  its  waters.  He  returned  to 
his  hotel,  and  despatched  Mormon  newspapers  to  England  ; and 
also,  forward  to  San  Francisco,  to  announce  his  speedy  arrival, 
D.Y.,  to  his  friends  there. 

H.  Buss  had  several  opportunities  of  converse  with  MormoD 
first-wives.  They  all  spoke  of  Polygamy  as  a selfish,  sensual, 
and  hateful  arrangement ; to  which  they  had  only  yielded  under 
compulsion.  Excepting  this  one  intensely  black  spot  on  the 
Mormon  escutcheon,  he  considered  these  people  simple,  truthful, 
thrifty,  industrious,  and  good  Christians,  who  would  be 
desirable  citizens  for  any  constitutional  Government  to 
possess. 

Having  spent  five  days  very  pleasantly  in  this  Mormon 
capital,  he  supplied  himself  with  mosquito-muslin  for  future 
use,  and  returned  by  rail  to  Ogden,  and  its  5,000  residents. 

September  1st,  morning  clear  and  cool,  started  from  Ogden 
by  rail  for  San  Francisco.  Had  a breakfast  at  Elcho  (one 
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dollar),  good.  Stayed  some  time  at  Carlin,  where  he  met  several 
Indians  of  the  ‘ Piute  ’ tribe,  with  wolf-like  dogs,  and  Chinese 
men  and  women.  Saw  two  squaws  wearing  the  Papoose  for 
their  babies.  Crossed  the  Humboldt  River.  Had  friendly  chat 
with  Colonel  Neelson,  and  a Mr.  Schuyler — the  son  of  a steam- 
tug  proprietor.  Mr.  Schuyler  kept  the  Dr.’s  acquaintance  up  to 
the  time  of  his  quitting  California. 

This  train  stopped  for  dinner  at  ‘ Battle  ’ Mountain  Station 
(one  dollar).  The  following  morning,  H.  Buss  rose  at  six 
o’clock  and  got  into  ‘ Observation-car,’  to  better  view  the  fine 
Alpine  scenery  we  were  now  to  inspect  while  passing  through 
the  gorges  of  the  ‘ Sierra  Nevada.’  Midway  between  this  range 
and  tbe  ‘coast  range,’  the  train  arrives  at  ‘Sacramento,’ — 
the  capital  city  of  California,  with  a population  of  ‘25,000 
souls. 

The  train  crosses  a long  valley  and  then  enters  the  gorges  of 
the  coast  range  of  hills.  Here,  again,  are  met  with  highly 
picturesque  sections  of  auriferous  rocks ; where,  formerly, 
profitable  mining  operations  had  been  carried  on.  Now, 
although  abandoned  by  the  white  miners,  the  Chinese 
manage  to  get  a fair  return  for  their  indomitable  perseverance. 

On  passing  down  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  it  was  a 
great  treat  to  get  for  the  first  time,  not  only  a sight  of  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  a smell  of  its  saline  atmosphere,  carried  to 
you  by  the  Western  Zephyrs.  Before  you  lay  San  Francisco, 
the  chief  commercial  city  on  the  western  side  of  the  New  World, 
with  its  fine  and  grand  harbour,  quite  land-locked,  except 
at  the  ‘Golden  Gate,’  where  it  admits  tbe  Pacific  tides. 

The  train,  after  completing  700  miles  from  Ogden,  draws 
up  and  takes  breath  at  Oakland  ; the  station,  whence  the  ferry- 
j steamer  carries  the  passengers  across  the  harbour,  by  7.30  p.m., 
to  the  city  itself. 

Dr.  Buss  drove  to  ‘ Lick  House  ’ — very  grand  hotel.  After 
refreshing  himself,  he  walked  about  this  part  of  the  town  after 
dark,  and  saw  plenty  of  saloons  for  drinking,  dancing,  ‘ Cheap 
I John, ’-stores  for  the  sale  of  tobacco,  knives,  &c.  Very  many 
billiard-rooms,  and  other  worse  temptations  for  miners,  sailors, 

I and  the  like. 
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Dr.  Bass,  intending  to  devote  three  or  four  weeks  to  his 
sojourn  in  San  Francisco,  traced  easily  in  its  directory,  the 
abodes  of  his  relatives — the  Burgesses.  In  Fulsome  Street,  he 
called  upon  a lady  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty-five  years, 
Mrs.  Way.  She  failed  to  recognise  him  till  he  mentioned  his 
name,  then  she  was  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  welcome  him. 
It  being  evening,  her  husband  soon  arrived,  and  with  their 
daughter  and  the  doctor,  made  up  a party  of  four  at  the  tea- 
table.  The  servant  who  waited  was  a young  Chinaman.  The 
hostess  explained  that  one  of  their  chief  domestic  difficulties 
was  female  servants.  In  consequence,  many  of  the  residents 
preferred  employing  the  Celestials.  These  were  not  perfect, 
and  frequently  said  ‘no  likee  ; ’ yet,  on  the  whole,  they  were 
less  worrying  than  the  Irish  girls ; who  demanded  from  twenty 
to  thirty  dollars  a month,  one  or  two  evenings  per  week 
out,  and  liberty  to  receive  their  friends  at  home.  All  the 
native,  republican  lasses,  turning  up  their  noses  at  any  domestic 
work. 

The  doctor  visited  this  family,  and  the  Burgess  families 
frequently,  joining  in  picnic  parties,  and  driving  about  sight- 
seeing. ‘ Lone  Mountain  ’ height  on  the  coast,  affords  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  bay,  ‘ Golden  Gate,’  and  Pacific  Ocean. 
Below,  is  ‘ Cliff  House,’  and  beneath  this,  is  ‘ Seal  Rock,’ 
covered  with  scores  of  large  ‘sea-dogs’  (seals).  Their  employ- 
ment seems  to  be,  emerging  from  the  sea,  and  trying  to  crawl 
up  this  rock  by  aid  of  their  slippery  fins.  Having  ascended 
two  feet,  they  slip  back  about  half  their  gain,  and  go  on  again 
till  fatigued,  then  rest  awhile.  So  plaintive  are  their  cries, 
that  a blind  person  might  be  pardoned  for  fancying,  that  he 
heard  the  wail  of  mermaids,  at  the  inconvenience  they  experi- 
enced of  being  unable  to  sit  down. 

IT.  Buss  wished  to  bathe  in,  and  sail  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  first  he  accomplished  by  taking  a sea-bath  for  twenty-five 
cents,  on  the  north  shore.  He  enquired  of  the  Italian  boatmen 
hereabouts,  for  how  much  he  could  in  one  of  their  sailing  craft, 
pass  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  back  again  ? Answer, 
forty  dollars.  On  mentioning  this  at  dinner  in  Lick  House,  he 
was  told  that  the  usual  thing  was  to  call  at  the  office  of  the 
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‘ Tug-boat  Company,’  who  would  be  pleased  to  give  him  per- 
mission to  go  on  board.  This  he  did,  and  found  the  officers  and 
crew  very  civil  and  attentive.  About  noon,  the  tiny  ‘ tug  ’ 
moved  towards  a colossal  steamer,  to  which  a strong  hawser 
was  attached,  and  then  tiny  puffed  and  puffed,  till  the  giant 
began  to  move,  and  in  a very  short  time  tiny  had  tugged  the 
Colossus  through  the  Golden  Gate  into  the  open  ocean  ; and 
after  about  a mile’s  progress  south,  at  a given  signal,  the  big 
ship  was  trusted  to  go  alone  ; and  the  tiny  one  returned  into 
the  harbour.  Tiny  was  employed  also  to  move  ships  from  dock 
to  dock,  and  quite  in  the  afternoon,  was  required  to  conduct 
another  Colossus  into  the  open.  H.  Buss  accompanied  it,  and 
being  now  satisfied  with  his  Pacific  experience,  returned  very 
much  pleased  to  his  hotel.  In  the  billiard  rooms  are 
twelve  tables.  Dr.  Buss  often  enjoyed  a smoke  and  chat  with 
its  habitues. 

At  the  Army-board  office,  he  easily  obtained  a permit  to  visit 
the  harbour-garrisoned  islands.  This  splendid  harbour,  land- 
locked, save  at  the  Golden  Gate,  stretches  north  and  south  for 
about  100  miles,  and  has  numerous  omnibus  and  ferry-boats — 
very  quick  steamers.  In  one  of  these  he  passed  ‘ the  Goat  ’ 
Island,  and  the  ‘ Alcatraz,’  both  bristling  with  guns,  and  landed 
at  the  ‘ Angel  ’ Island.  Here,  his  ‘ permit  ’ introduced  him  to 
General  and  Mrs.  Allcox,  who  most  courteously  replied  to  his 
questions,  and  showed  him  round  the  gardens,  containing  many 
flourishing  exotics.  Certain  fruits  thrive  here  nearly  all  the 
year  round. 

At  the  parallel  of  38°  the  weather  is  here  genial ; and  for  six 
months  there  is,  as  a rule,  no  rain,  but  somewhat  heavy 
dews  at  night.  This  trip  to  the  Bay  Islands,  was  very 
pleasant. 

Mr.  Schuyler — Dr.  Buss’  companion  from  Ogden,  called  on 
him  occasionally,  and  one  night,  took  him  to  a music  hall  in  the 
shipping  neighbourhood.  The  performance  was  a display  so 
vulgar,  as  to  please  only  visitors  of  the  lowest  order. 

About  3rd  September,  news  arrived  from  Europe  of  the  over- 
awhelming  success  of  the  Prussians,  and  of  the  surrender  of 

Louis  Napoleon ! In  consequence  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
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war,  very  many  of  the  German  people  in  San  Francisco  and 
elsewhere,  had  been  ordered  back  to  their  fatherland.  There 
was  great  enthusiasm  displayed  here  by  the  Germans  and 
their  friends,  and  a very  attractive  concert  was  to  be  held  at  the 
Mechanics’  Pavilion,  in  aid  of  the  ‘ Ladies’  German  Wounded 
Soldiers’  Fund.’  Dr.  Buss  attended  this  and  considered  it  a 
great  success. 

H.  Buss  had  been  advised  to  hear  Dr.  Scudder,  a tall, 
energetic  preacher,  who  had  been  a missionary  in  China.  This  was 
to  be  a sermon  on  the  merits  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war.  The 
preacher  chose  to  regard  the  French  defeat,  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  Divine  retribution  on  Louis  Napoleon,  for  his  two  big 
sins,  the  presumption  of  the  French,  in  forcing  Maximilian 
on  to  the  throne  of  Mexico.  And  his  second  sin,  in  sustaining 
the  Pope  with  a French  army,  against  the  young  Italian 
Republic.  Verily,  it  was  a very  powerful  political  discourse. 

The  Jews  have  a very  large,  and  exceedingly  fine  and  costly 
synagogue,  in  San  Francisco  ; equal,  as  the  doctor  thought,  to 
any  that  he  had  seen  elsewhere. 

General  Sherman  was  to  pay  a visit  to  San  Francisco,  which 
was  to  be  an  ‘ ovation.’  He  was  to  be  met  by  the  principal 
citizens  and  officials,  and  escorted  to  ‘ Lick  House.’  Here  he 
was  to  hold  a ‘ reception,’  and  a ball  was  to  succeed.  Dr.  Buss 
being  at  the  time  a guest  in  the  hotel,  was  provided  with  a 
ticket  for  himself  and  lady,  and  also  one  for  a male  friend.  He 
failed  in  escorting  a lady,  but  his  friend,  Mr.  Schuyler,  was  - 
very  pleased  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  The  General 
received,  and  shook  hands  with  all  that  were  introduced  ; and 
made  affable  little  speeches  to  all  that  he  knew,  or  thought  that  t 
he  recognised.  The  ball  was  attended  by  1,600  persons  in  full 
dress.  The  ladies  elegantly  attired,  with  a profusion  of 
diamonds.  All  the  arrangements  were  perfect.  The  dancing 
was  quiet,  easy,  and  genteel.  The  ball  was  regarded  as  eminently 
successful. 

In  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city,  there  is  a large  room  used 
by  the  Celestials  as  a theatre.  It  has  no  Proscenium,  but  merely 
a platform  at  one  end,  seven  feet  high,  gas-lights  without 
shades,  flaring ; no  scenes,  but  a partition,  covered  with  strips  ol 
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Chinese  characters  oil  tapestry.  There  is  a supply  of  common 
theatrical  weapons  and  furniture,  two  doors  for  egress  and  ingress 
in  the  partition. 

The  costumes  are  of  the  Cliina-plate  pattern.  In  the 
orchestra,  are  nine  players  on  gongs,  flat  stones  with  sticks, 
cymbals,  banjo-pipes,  and  a horn  trumpet — this  music  is 
excruciating ! 

The  females  speak  in  a mincing  squeak  from  the  throat — nose 
and  head  are  distorted  to  represent  demons.  Then  comes  a 
battle  scene,  the  killed  fall  down,  and  in  five  minutes  recover, 
and  rush  away  out  of  sight,  then  return,  and  turn  really  very 
clever  somersaults.  Altogether,  it  is  about  as  barbarous  as  the 
Arab  displays  in  Palestine. 

Dr.  Buss  occupied  the  day  previous  to  his  departure  from  San 
; Francisco,  in  dispatching  letters  home,  as  to  his  subsequent 
movements ; also  newspapers,  various  things  for  presents,  and 
one  dozen  large  photos  of  the  now  famous  ‘ Yosemite  Valley  ’ 
purchased  for  thirty-six  dollars  of  Messrs.  Houseworth  ; and  in 
calling  upon,  and  taking  a final  farewell  of  his  relatives,  and 
many  kind  friends  and  acquaintances. 

On  19th  September,  1870,  H.  Buss  being  highly  pleased  with  his 
experience  of  San  Francisco,  and  its  200,000  inhabitants,  left 
this  city,  crossed  the  bay  to  Oakland,  and  reached  Stockton  by 
nine  p.m.  Here  he  slept ; and  at  six  next  morning,  started  on 
his  Yosemite  tour  in  a very  uncomfortable  coach.  Reached 
‘ China  Camp  ’ at  four  p.m.,  mining  operations  going  on  in  the 
road.  At  nine  p.m.  gained  an  hotel,  and  rested  here  for  the 
night,  being  with  a long  day’s  coaching,  tired  enough. 

September  21st.  Off  again  at  four  a.m.  by  stage,  clear  star 
and  moonlight,  but  not  very  cold,  although  so  early,  till  we 
arrived  at  ‘Big  Gap,’  then  greatcoats  were  comfortable.  Rode 
through  a tine  forest  of  pine  and  oak,  with  small  ‘ dogwood  ’ 
trees.  Many  monster-trees  were  prostrate,  with  their  branches 
up  in  the  air,  looking  in  the  twilight,  like  huge  centipedes.  The 
foot-prints  of  a bear  were  pointed  out  in  our  way.  Some  of  the 
trees  had  marks  made  by  axes,  to  denote  the  particular  path- 
ways. In  the  afternoon,  reached  ‘ Hodgdon  ’-log-house,  styled 
the  * hotel  ’ at  Branson’s  Meadow.  After  refreshing,  II.  Buss 
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and  his  companions  walked  in  the  forest,  behind  the  hotel — 
where  a horse-trough  served,  instead  of  basins,  for  lavatory. 
Many  of  the  trees  here  were  200  feet  high,  by  twenty-four  in 
girth. 

About  sunset,  a party  came  up  by  the  Indian  trail,  on  Mexican 
ponies,  from  the  Yosemite  valley — a doctor  from  Philadelphia, 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  others  with  the  guides,  to  stay  at 
this  hotel  for  the  night.  The  Marquis  preferred  to  travel 
without  any  servant,  and  cheerfully  adapted  himself  to  the  very 
rough  entertainment  that  was  supplied  by  this  log -built  inn. 
He  dined,  smoked,  and  chatted  very  affably  with  the  other 
guests,  and  hearing  that  Dr.  Buss  had  not  yet  seen  a half-dime 
coin,  kindly  made  him  a present  of  one,  for  his  numismatic 
collection.  The  guests  were  coaxed  by  fatigue  to  sleep,  certainly 
not  by  the  dormitories.  The  ‘ universal  dollar  ’ was  the  charge 
for  every  service. 

On  September  22nd,  the  tourists  with  H.  Buss  mounted  on 
Mexican  ponies,  quitted  ‘ Hodgdon’s  ’ log-hotel ; and  made  their 
way  with  guides  down  the  Indian  trail.  The  Marquis  of  Sligo 
and  some  of  his  companions,  going  by  coach  to  San  Francisco. 
The  trail  to  the  Yosemite,  led  through  a forest  of  big  trees, 
many  forty  feet  in  girth.  It  was  difficult  to  realise  their  actual 
height,  till  you  reflected  that  their  lowest  branches  were  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  above  the  ground. 

We  passed  along  one  trail  considered  ‘ dangerous,’  though  H. 
Buss  thought  it  less  so  than  the  slippery  marble-route  along 
the  Judean  mountains  to  Jericho.  The  Yosemite  Valley  was 
reached  by  4.30  p.m.  A horseman  was  approaching,  who 
advanced  to  the  new-arrival-party,  and  asked  if  there  were  a 
surgeon  with  them.  Dr.  Buss  said  that  he  was  one.  The 
enquirer  was  Mr.  Hutchings,  the  well-known  proprietor  of  the 
‘ Y'osemite  Hotel.’  There  being  no  doctor  within  100  miles  of: 
this  valley,  when  any  illness  or  accident  occurs,  Mr.  Hutchings  ? 
is  applied  to,  for  his  intelligent  services.  On  this  occasion,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  see  a neighbour  who  had  been  stunned  by  a 
fall  from  a horse.  Of  course,  Dr.  Buss  went  with  him  to  the 
patient,  whose  head  had  in  this  accident,  struck  against  a tree. 
On  examination,  he  found  no  depression  of  the  scalp,  nor  any 
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other  serious  complication.  His  unconsciousness  resulted  from 
concussion.  The  doctor  gave  the  necessary  directions,  and 
promised  to  visit  again  at  night.  He  then  accompanied  Mr. 
Hutchings  to  his  hotel. 

Here,  besides  the  party  who  had  just  arrived  with  Dr.  Buss, 
he  found  several  other  guests — a Mr.  Low,  with  wife,  son  and 
daughter,  and  their  aunt.  Mr.  Low  had  promised  his  son  that, 
when  he  had  obtained  his  degree  from  ‘Harvard’  University, 
he  would  take  him  round  from  the  New,  to  the  Old  World. 
This  he  was  now  doing.  There  was  also  Mr.  Johnston  (one  of 
a firm  of  electric  wire  manufacturers  of  Manchester),  with  a 
friend.  Also  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Yelverton — a charming, 
intelligent,  lively  and  lovable  blonde.  Certainly  a favourite, 
not  only  with  the  gentlemen,  but  with  the  ladies  as  well.  Dr. 
Buss  heard  that  the  uncle  of  her  former  husband,  sympathised 
with,  and  aided  her.  Mrs.  Yelverton  had  been  making  a tour 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  giving  lectures,  and  was  now 
collecting  experiences  in  the  Yosemite  Yralley,  for  a similar 
purpose. 

Mr.  Low  asked  the  doctor  to  see  his  daughter.  They  had  all, 
he  was  afraid,  been  travelling  too  quickly  for  her,  and  she  was 
now  confined  to  bed.  Dr.  Buss  saw  the  patient,  a delicate  girl 
of  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  soon  quieted  their  anxieties. 
They  were  not  to  allow  her  to  walk,  or  ride  in  the  saddle  for 
some  time.  The  patient  with  concussion  of  the  brain  was 
visited,  and  though  not  yet  restored  to  consciousness  was 
proceeding  favourably. 

Next  morning,  September  23rd,  H.  Buss  rose  early  and  joined 
others  to  explore  this  famous  valley.  The  group  of  high  hills 
in  which  the  Yosemite  Valley  is  placed,  is  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range.  It  is  from  seven  to  eight  miles  in  length,  east  to  west ; 
and  from  half-a-mile  to  one  mile  in  width.  The  hills,  which 
form  its  northern  and  southern  walls,  are  from  three  to  five 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  are  so  precipitous  as  to  suggest, 
that  in  the  very  distant  past,  a mighty  convulsion  which  upraised 
this  mountain  range,  must  have  so  split  these  two  spots  which 
now  form  the  walls,  as  to  permit  of  the  elevation  of  the  rocks, 
while  the  valley  portion  suffered  depression.  Through  this 
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valley  runs  a narrow  river — the  Merced.  This  receives  numerous 
tributaries  from  the  high  land  above,  which  in  rainy  seasons 
would  be  very  considerable.  Now,  in  September,  it  is  compara- 
tively small.  Still,  there  are  several  waterfalls  which  are 
distinguished  by  names — the  ‘ Upper  Yosemite  ’ is  1,600  feet 
high,  while  the  lower  one  is  only  600  feet.  Then  there  is  the 
‘ Bridal  Veil  ’ 940  feet,  and  the  ‘ Ribbon  Fall  ’ of  3,300  feet. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller  falls  and  cascades. 

The  summits  of  this  mountain  range,  after  having  been 
weather-worn  for  untold  ages,  assume  peculiar  forms,  which 
have  suggested  particular  names — such  as  ‘ North  and  South 
Domes,’  ‘Cathedral,’  4 El  Capitan,’  ‘ The  Sentinels,’  and  six  to 
ten  others.  The  big  pine  trees  growing  on  their  summits,  at 
from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  of  elevation,  seem  to  be  only  a few 
inches  high,  to  the  unassisted  sight. 

The  valley  is  fertile,  and  the  river  forms  a few  lakes — of  which 
the  chief  in  interest  is  the  ‘ Mirror  Lake.’  When  its  surface  is 
undisturbed  by  zephyrs,  it  is  as  smooth  as  glass  ; and  gives  an 
enchanting  reflection  of  the  trees  and  surrounding  objects,  but 
upside  down.  H.  Buss  and  his  companions  were  very  charmed 
with  this  effect.  On  their  return  to  their  hotel  to  dinner,  they 
were  regaled  with  squirrels,  which  they  declared  to  be  capital. 

September  ‘24th.  It  is  now  getting  late  for  tourists  to  the 
Yosemite,  because  the  high  lands  above  the  valley  are  liable  to 
be  covered  with  snow.  A few  of  the  companions  of  H.  Buss 
from  Stockton,  left  to-day  with  Mr.  Low  and  his  family.  The 
daughter  being  better,  it  was  arranged  to  carry  her  up  the 
trail,  and  on,  till  they  could  convey  her  by  coach  to  Stockton. 
Mr.  Low  considered  it  providential,  that  a doctor  had  come 
upon  the  scene  so  opportunely,  and  wished  very  much  to  pay 
the  latter — that,  however,  being  positively  declined,  Mr.  Low 
inscribed  his  name  in  a Yosemite  guide-book,  and  begged  Dr. 
Buss  to  accept  it.  Dr.  Buss  did  so,  and  they  all  separated 
most  cordially. 

H.  Buss  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  next  day.  He  leisurely 
walked  about  the  valley,  and  came  up  to  some  Indian  women 
who  were  pounding  dry  acorns  into  a meal  ; this  when  treated 
with  hot  water,  parts  with  its  bitterness,  and  is  used  for  human 
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food.  They  prepare  their  birds  by  coating  them  with  clay,  and 
then  cooking  them  as  our  gipsies  do.  This  method  confines 
the  juices,  and  when  the  clay  is  removed,  the  feathers  cling  to, 
and  are  removed  with  the  clay-crust.  Before  leaving  the 
valley,  he  again  visited  the  patient  with  concussion.  He  was 
returning  to  consciousness ; and  soon  afterwards,  Dr.  Buss 
heard  had  quite  recovered.  He  also  enjoyed  an  interesting 
gossip  with  Mrs.  Yelverton  and  other  travellers. 

September  25th.  Up  early,  and  sent  off  advices  to  England. 
About  noon,  Dr.  Buss  was  in  the  saddle,  with  a guide  and  a 
small  party  of  mounted  tourists,  to  journey  Westward  through 
the  valley.  All  the  remarkable  features  of  the  valley  and  its 
walls  were  thus  easily  noticed.  Up  a steep  trail  on  the  South 
wall  of  rocks,  the  horses  slowly  climbed  till  the  summit  was 
gained.  Here,  we  passed  a spot  called  the  ‘ Hermitage,’  and 
the  guide  pointed  out  that  the  n7//tf-hand  path,  through  this 
forest  led  to  ‘ Paragorv’s  ’ ; but  that  the  left- hand  one,  led  to 
difficulties  only,  especially  when  snow-covered. 

Allusion  is  made  to  this  now,  because  when  Dr.  Buss  had 
returned  to  England,  he  heard  by  letter,  that  Mrs.  Yelverton 
had  not  left  the  Yosemite  Yalley  till  snow  had  covered  the 
uplands.  Then,  believing  that  she  knew  the  trails  on  both 
sides  well  enough,  she  engaged  a horse,  intending  to  reach 
Paragory’s  the  same  evening.  She  started  alone,  against 
advice,  and  when  she  reached  the  Hermitage,  the  ground  being 
covered  with  snow,  she  could  distinguish  no  footprints.  In 
this  dilemma,  she  dismounted  and  led  the  horse  to  the  left- hand 
of  this  Hermitage,  until  she  became  alarmed,  fatigued  and 
sleepy  with  cold.  She  now  drew  the  horse  up  to  a somewhat 
sheltered  spot,  and  coaxed  the  horse  to  lie  down,  and  then  for 
warmth  she  lay  upon  him.  Before  she  fell  asleep,  she  saw  a 
bear  gazing  at  her,  who  generously  turned  away.  After  Mrs. 
Yelverton  had  left  the  hotel,  another  party  quitted  the  valley, 
and  having  gained  the  summit  of  the  trail,  saw  distinct  impres- 
sions of  a small  human  footstep,  and  also  the  footprints  of  a 
horse.  The  question  arose  with  this  second  party,  whose  foot- 
prints could  these  be  ? It  was  recollected  that  a lady  alone, 
had  been  seen  to  be  making  for  the  trail,  so  it  was  determined 
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to  follow  the  footmarks.  This  providential  resolve  saved  Mrs. 
Yelverton’s  life — she  was  asleep.  They  roused  her,  gave  stimu- 
lants, and  forced  her  into  action,  and  led  her  away  with  them. 

The  halting  place — Paragory’s,  was  reached  by  the  party  with 
Dr.  Buss  before  dark.  Here,  he  met  a Dr.  Kellet,  who  owned 
a farm  with  3,000  sheep.  At  this  hotel,  the  fireplace,  for  a 
stove,  had  two  granite  slabs,  in  which  logs  of  wood  were  burn- 
ing. 

The  following  morning,  September  26th.  Colder  weather  at 
this  elevation.  Sunrise  at  six  o’clock.  In  the  saddle  at  seven 
o’clock,  for  a detour  to  the  giant  trees  in  Mariposa  county.  In 
two  hours  reached  * Sentinel  Dome  ’ and  then  ‘ Glacier  Point,’ 
giving  the  best  view  of  the  west  portion  of  the  valley  below. 
We  rode  back  to  Paragory’s  in  time  for  dinner.  Afterwards, 
made  our  way  to  Clark’s  hotel,  where  we  rested.  Here,  we 
found  Mr.  Johnston  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Turner.  The  former 
had  told  Dr.  Buss,  that  all  the  time  he  had  been  in  the  United 
States,  he  had  been  much  inconvenienced  with  diarrhoea,  and 
having  benefited  by  the  doctor’s  advice,  was  disappointed  on 
finding  that  his  physician  had  given  him  the  slip.  ‘ But  now 
that  I have  succeeded  in  coming  up  with  him,  I intend,  you  not 
objecting,  to  stick  to  him  as  long  as  possible.’  The  doctor 
cordially  assented  to  this  facetious  dictation. 

The  following  morning  early,  the  party  started  for  a two  days’ 
ride,  to  visit  the  celebrated  gigantic  coniferae  in  the  Mariposa 
district.  These  are  thought  to  be  the  largest  trees,  as  far  as 
girth  is  concerned,  in  the  world.  But  as  to  the  height,  the 
Australian  ‘ Eucalyptus  Amygdalina  ’ is  said  to  reach  480  feet  of 
elevation,  which  exceeds  the  tallest  redwood  fir  (sequoia  gigantea) 
of  California,  by  at  least  100  feet. 

The  fruit  (cones)  of  these  very  large  firs,  were  abundantly 
spread  on  the  grass,  and  were  remarkably  small.  The  tourists 
carried  away  a good  many  as  trophies  for  home,  and  also  cut 
away  specimens  of  the  bark — a good  inch  in  thickness.  It 
was  not  hard  and  compact,  but  loose  and  fibrous  in 
structure. 

Fanciful  names  are  bestowed  upon  the  grandest  specimens, 
— the  ‘ Grisly  Giants,’  girth  ninety-three  feet ; that  of  the 
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‘ Siamese  twins,’  114  feet ; height  of  the  ‘ Fallen  Hercules,’  325 
feet;  of  the  ‘Sentinels,’  315  feet.  Covering  the  stump  of  an 
original  mammoth  tree,  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter,  a Pavilion  is 
erected  for  dancing  parties,  &c. 

Although  the  Yosemite  valley  and  the  forests  of  such  colossal 
flora,  are  somewhat  difficult  and  expensive  to  reach;  still,  they 
are  so  truly  remarkable  as  to  make  it  quite  worth  while  to  do  so, 
if  in  other  respects  convenient. 

By  September  29th,  Dr.  Buss  and  his  companions  had  arrived 
by  stage-coach  at  Stockton.  Here,  as  before,  they  stayed  at 
Weber’s  Hotel.  At  Stockton,  the  Union  Pacific  Bail  is  gained, 
so  that  now,  for  1,700  miles,  the  Pullman’s  car  will  be  both 
their  conveyance  and  hotel.  In  thus  retracing  their  steps  along 
this  extensive  line,  they  reviewed  with  revived  interest,  the 
many  very  remarkable  features  of  the  country  they  had  before 
witnessed. 

At  Ogden,  the  two  Bartons  quitted  for  Salt  Lake  city.  On 
Sunday,  October  2nd,  a ‘ prairie-fire  ’ was  seen  to  the  north  of 
the  line.  Omaha  was  reached  on  October  4th,  at  2.30  p.m. 
Here,  H.  Buss  parted  from  Mr.  Johnston,  who,  now  in  health, 
is  hastening  home  to  his  wife  in  Manchester.  He  obtained  a 
promise  from  Dr.  Buss,  to  visit  him  when  the  latter  landed  at 
Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

H.  Buss  crossed  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  ‘Council  Bluff’ 
station,  and  for  400  miles,  proceeded  by  rail  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Missouri  Biver  to  Independence  city.  Its  direction 
ffien,  is  east,  touching  Jefferson  city,  and  reaching  St.  Louis  by 
three  p.m. 

At  first,  much  prairie  land  was  met  with,  in  the  Missouri 
State.  Afterwards,  the  country  exhibited  more  cultivated 
districts.  At  this  time,  October  6tli,  a ‘ State  Fair  ’ was  being 
held.  The  hotels  were  over-full,  and  the  best  accommodation 
Dr.  Buss  could  obtain  was  a room  with  four  beds.  He  found 
that  two  beds,  with  mosquito  curtains,  had  been  engaged,  one 
by  a colonel,  a gentleman  ; the  other,  by  a Texan  business-man, 
who  was  just  the  opposite. 

At  this  State  Fair,  Flora,  Ceres,  Pomona,  Apollo  and  Mercury 
were  all  well  represented.  Within  the  fair  was  a large  circus, 
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and  a racecourse  outside  of  this.  The  finest  fruits  came  from 
California.  The  exhibits  of  all  kinds  were  highly  creditable  to 
a State  Fair.  The  guests  at  the  hotels  were  admitted  to  meals 
in  batches,  about  every  half-hour.  H.  Buss  considered  that  he 
might  improve  his  position  by  getting  on  board  of  one  of  the 
floating  hotels  bound  for  New  Orleans.  He  selected  the 
‘ Colorado  ’ steam-ship,  and  had  supper ; then  regained  the 
shore,  to  see  the  fair  at  night.  Theatrical  booths  were  well 
crowded.  In  the  bye-streets  of  this  city,  there  were  no  gas- 
lamps  during  summer-time. 

The  moon  being  nearly  at  full,  the  doctor  went  again  on 
board,  and  was  well  entertained  while  smoking  on  the  hurricane- 
deck,  the  sky  quite  clear,  by  noticing  the  numerous  steam 
and  other  craft  with  their  lights,  busily  flitting  about  in  this 
magnificent  river.  He  went  to  his  berth  at  midnight,  and  slept 
well  under  a mosquito  curtain. 

October  7tli,  H.  Buss  rose  at  0.30,  toileted  in  the  barber’s 
room.  Breakfast  at  seven  o’clock,  very  good.  Walked  to  the 
post  office,  but  found  no  letters.  Boat  off  at  ten  o’clock  for  a 
journey  of  1,197  miles  to  New  Orleans.  St.  Louis  is  the  chief 
commercial  town  on  the  central  Mississippi,  and  has  nearly 
200,000  inhabitants.  The  speed  of  the  boat  was  fast,  and  in 
the  absence  of  wind,  the  surface  of  the  river  was  smooth.  Too 
many  passengers  were  on  board  for  all  to  dine  together,  so 
they  were  divided  into  two  batches.  At  night  they  stopped  at 
‘ Grand  Tour,’  to  take  in  coal. 

Next  morning  we  waited  a few  hours  at  ‘ Cairo,’’  to  exchange 
freight  and  passengers.  After  breakfast,  H.  Buss  went  on  shore 
to  look  at  a swamp,  out  of  which  the  river  was  kept  by  a 
‘ levee,’  this  swamp  had  been  sold  to  some  English  settlers ; and 
is  now  known  as  ‘ Eden ,’  in  ‘ Dickens  ’ story  of  ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’  of  which  it  is  alleged,  that  he  and  Mark  Tapley  had 
so  bitter  an  experience. 

Boat  off  again  at  nine  o’clock.  The  business  transacted  in 
the  ‘ Lower  Mississippi ' is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  already 
described  as  taking  place  in  the  ‘ Upper  Mississippi.’  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  October,  the  ‘ Colorado  ’ w^as  alongside  of 
‘ Memphis  ’ city.  On  quitting  here,  a bell  rang,  and  two  sailors 
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threw  down  a plumb-line  into  the  river,  to  ascertain  the  depth 
of  water  ; and  H.  Buss  noticed  their  frequent  use  of  the  words 
— Mark  one,  ‘ Mark  twain,’  the  nom  de  plume  adopted  by 
the  clever  American  comic  novelist,  (S.  L.  Clemens). 

These  very  large  omnibus-steamers  convey  up  and  down  this 
majestic  river,  vast  quantities  of  freight  of  all  kinds  ; chiefly 
hales  of  cotton  (400  lbs.  each),  and  corn  in  sacks  by  the 
thousand.  When  the  vessel  is  so  full  as  to  be  unable  to  accom- 
modate more  freight,  a large  tender  is  attached  to  the  boat,  and 
receives  the  extra  supply.  Then  another,  if  necessary,  so  that 
almost  any  amount  can  be  conveyed  from  the  depots,  by  these 
large  barges.  Fancy  a vessel  very  big  in  itself,  having  from 
five  to  ten  of  these  heavily-laden  tenders,  clinging  to  it  for  safe 
conveyance,  through  the  very  many  difficulties  and  hindrances, 
for  a thousand  miles  in  such  a river ; and  of  the  great  responsi- 
bilities of  the  pilot ! 

By  the  afternoon  of  October  12th,  we  were  alongside  of  the 
extensive  quays  of  ‘ Natchez  ’ city.  H.  Buss  went  on  shore. 
Thousands  of  bales  of  cotton,  ribbed  with  iron  hoop,  were 
awaiting  shipment.  He  looked  into  the  steamer  ‘Natchez,’ 
quite  as  luxuriously  equipped  as  others  before  described.  Its 
waiters,  (stewards),  had  black  faces  and  white  jackets  ; yes,  and 
their  locks  were  curled  ! 

As  we  approached  the  more  Southern  landing-stages,  many 
more  coloured  passengers  enter  the  vessel.  Many  of  these  who 
have  been  thrifty,  and  have  succeeded  in  the  profitable  cultiva- 
tion of  their  own  land,  privately  make  complaint  of  their  treat- 
ment by  the  Northerners,  while  the  white  citizens  consider  that 
the  Southerners  have  been  treated  with  mercy  ; and  the  coloured 
people  with  wonderful  liberality.  The  city  of  ‘ New  Orleans  ’ 
was  reached  at  night,  and  it  was  so  clear,  that  several  of  the 
southern  constellations  were  very  conspicuous. 

On  October  14th,  the  ‘ Colorado  ’ was  at  its  moorings  before 
this  city.  Dr.  Buss  and  a Mr.  Mathews,  (fellow  passenger), 
quitted  the  steamer,  and  drove  to  the  City  hotel.  Afterwards, 
H.  Buss  visited  the  Post  Office,  and  thence  to  a Bank,  at  which 
he  changed  a ‘ letter  of  credit  ’ for  180  dollars.  He  and  Mr. 
Mathews  drove  through  a part  of  the  town,  and  visited  the 
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Catholic  cathedral  in  Washington  Square.  Bananas  were 
flourishing  in  this  square.  They  drove  through  the  French 
quarter  of  the  city.  In  this  town,  there  are  distinct  localities 
for  French,  Italian,  Irish,  English  and  Americans.  After  dinner 
they  enjoyed  a smoke  on  the  hotel  balcony ; and  witnessed  the 
departure  of  the  ‘ Hampton  ’ s.s.  for  Vicksburg ; then  walked 
along  the  shore  and  noticed  pile-driving  into  the  mud  of  the 
river  for  the  creation  of  quays  and  levees. 

The  quays  here  are  long  and  very  wide,  and  an  immense 
business  is  transacted  at  them.  They  are  planked,  and  thousands 
of  bales  of  cotton  and  other  merchandize,  are  collected  into  heaps 
and  distinguished  by  little  flags  with  their  owners’  particular 
colours. 

H.  Buss  had  a desire  to  swim  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  took 
a short  train  to  Ponchortrain,  situated  at  the  head  of  a bay  in 
the  Mexican  gulf.  On  reaching  this  bay,  he  was  assured  that 
it  was  unwise  to  bathe  therein — being  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
he  would  probably  take  a chill,  and  that  yellow  fever  was  rife 
in  this  district,  at  this  very  time.  Dr.  Buss  knew  that  ‘ discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valour,’  so  relinquished  the  intended 
swim ; and  instead,  enjoyed  a Turkish  bath  when  he  returned 
to  his  hotel.  He  made  a dinner  off  shrimps,  three-and-a  half 
inches  long,  and  ‘ crockers  ’ about  twice  the  above  length,  caught 
in  this  bay. 

On  Sunday,  October  16th,  he  visited  a Negro  church.  The 
women  sit  apart  from  the  men.  Two  Negro  preachers,  both 
energetic,  eloquent  and  educated  in  their  way,  were  listened  to 
with  great  attention.  A few  of  the  more  emotional  became 
slightly  hysterical,  rolling  their  bodies  and  crying  out.  Oh  ! Oh  ! 
Then  her  next  dusky  companion,  quiets  her  with  a slap  on  the 
back,  and  the  pastor  calls  upon  the  choir  to  sing  a hymn,  which 
they  do  well  and  lustily.  The  discourse  then  proceeds,  and  he 
very  sensibly  reminds  them  of  the  great  need,  of  being  very 
careful  not  to  give  any  offence  if  possible,  to  their  white  brothers 
and  sisters  ; and  now  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  great  United 
States,  to  loyally  obey  its  laws.  The  first  preacher  at  the  end 
of  his  sermon,  announced  that  the  ‘ Master  ’ had  called  him  to 
go  a long  way  off,  to  enter  upon  a much  larger  sphere  of  Chris- 
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tian  work — that  a brother  pastor  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him  here,  and  would  now  finish  the  service.  This  second 
preacher  spoke  very  effectively,  and  made  a statement  as  to  the 
success,  in  raising  the  building  fund  for  enlarging  the  church, 
which  their  deacons  had  met  with  ; that  they  only  wanted  200 
dollars  more  to  commence  the  work.  At  this  juncture,  Dr. 
Buss  heard  these  words:  ‘Give  them  a twenty  dollar  note,’ 
distinctly  whispered  in  his  ear  ! 

He  was  a little  surprised,  but  looking  towards  the  voice,  said, 
‘ Yes,  it  shall  be  so.’  The  service  over,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
dais,  where  a black  secretary  was  collecting  subscriptions,  and 
put  the  ‘ Greenback  ’ into  his  hands.  ‘ Save,  what  am  I to  do 
with  this?’  asked  the  secretary.  ‘For  the  church  fund,’ was 
the  reply.  The  secretary  flourished  the  note  above  his 
head — calling  out,  ‘A  twenty  dollar  note  for  church  fund.’ 

Dr.  Buss  was  now  prepared  to  return  to  England,  and  pre- 
ferred to  do  so  by  a railway  journey  through  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Republic.  For  fifty-five  dollars  he  obtained  a 
through  ticket  to  New  York ; but  was  told  at  the  office,  that  a 
small  section  of  the  line  had  been  consumed  by  a prairie-fire. 
No  train  could,  therefore,  run  till  evening. 

On  October  17th,  at  five  p.m.,  he  quitted  the  flat,  but  in 
many  other  respects,  interesting  city  of  New  Orleans.  The 
train,  after  an  hour’s  run,  stopped  at  the  south  end  of  the  burnt 
portion  of  the  line,  (about  300  yards).  This  was  walked  over 
without  much  difficulty,  but  the  luggage  required  more  time  for 
its  conveyance.  Until  the  distant  train  arrived,  more  than  two 
hours  was  consumed.  Not  a few  mosquitos  prepared  for  an 
attack  upon  us,  and  very  many  of  the  latter  took  to  smoking  to 
keep  off  the  former.  A chorus  of  grasshoppers  enlivened  the 
situation.  At  last  the  train  came,  and  quite  a struggle  took 
place  for  the  sleeping  cars.  No  provisions  were  obtainable 
except  at  the  ‘ buffet  ’ of  the  train.  H.  Buss  secured  two  cakes 
and  assisted  these  down  with  water. 

At  six,  next  morning  the  doctor  awoke,  and  after  some  mental 
reflection,  realised  that  he  was  on  board  of  a railway  train. 
About  nine  a.m.,  he  and  his  fellow  passengers  made  a good 
breakfast  at  ‘ Jackson.’  Then  on  to  Canton,  where  they  waited 
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over  seven  hours.  Filled  up  this  interval  by  walking  for  exer- 
cise, and  writing  letters  forward. 

By  October  20th,  H.  Buss  had  reached  Kentucky-State,  and 
here  got  out  from  the  station  into  a stage-coach,  to  reach  the 
‘ Mammoth  Cave.’  The  visitors  had  to  descend  about  250  feet 
into  a large  chamber,  said  to  be  nine  miles  in  length.  This 
opened  into  several  other  avenues.  Through  countless  ages, 
water  had  filtered  through  the  roof,  dissolving  the  rock,  and  so 
forming  ‘ Stalactites  ’ suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  also 
‘ Stalagmites  ’ growing  up,  by  constant  addition,  from  the  floor. 
Fanciful  names  had  been  conferred  upon  these  curious  figures, 
‘Cathedral  gallery,’  ‘Giant’s  coffin,’  ‘Pillars  of  Hercules,’  ‘Gothic 
Grotto,’  ‘ Sky  Saloon,’  and  so  on.  Nearly  all  the  States  of 
England  and  America,  had  here  their  representative  figures. 
Bats,  crawfish,  and  insects  that  thrive  in  the  dark,  are  residents 
here.  The  visitors,  especially  those  who  had  not  before  wit- 
nessed underground  caverns,  in  the  carboniferous  limestone 
formation,  were  very  much  interested  in  this  wonderful 
Mammoth-Cave. 

Dr.  Buss  got  back  to  Glasgow  Junction,  and  on  through 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati  by  next  morning,  and  put  up  at  • Burnet 
House  ’ hotel.  Having  written  to  Mr.  Francis  Leslie  in  this 
city,  to  whom  he  had  an  introduction,  he  called  upon  him. 
The  latter  kindly  went  with  him  to  a large  ‘Industrial  Exhibition’ 
now  going  on.  On  quitting  this,  Mr.  Leslie  took  the  doctor  to 
his  home,  and  introduced  him  to  his  wife  and  family,  as  the 
travelling  companion  of  their  friend  Stephen  Wellstood.  Dr. 
Buss  enjoyed  their  society  for  two  days,  seeing  with  them  again 
the  Exposition,  with  other  sights.  On  quitting  the  State  of 
‘ Ohio,’  H.  Buss  observed  some  thriving  farms  on  the  journey 
through  Pennsylvania,  and  ultimately  completed  this  railway 
run  of  2,500  miles  from  New  Orleans,  including  stoppages,  in 
six  days. 

On  this,  his  third  visit  to  New  York,  H.  Buss  put  up  at  the 
‘ First  Avenue  Hotel  ’ for  a change.  It  was  very  crowded,  so. 
to  prevent  inconvenience,  the  guests  were  admitted  to  meals  in 
batches. 

October  24th,  was  spent  by  H.  Buss  in  looking  after  letters 
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overdue.  One  had  come  back  from  San  Francisco,  and  some  he 
found  in  the  ‘ dead-letter  office.’  Exchanged  700  dollars  in 
green  backs,  for  £‘127  5s.  6d.  Found  that  the  next  National 
Company’s  s.s.  Italy,  would  shortly  start  for  England;  and 
made  his  arrangements  to  return  in  it.  Called  on  Mr.  Diggles 
at  night,  and  saw  ‘ Man  and  Wife,’  very  well  put  on  and 
played  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre. 

October  25th,  Dr.  Buss  while  riding  in  a car,  saw  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed  in  it,  as  he  had  done  four  months  ago.  They  immediately 
recognized  each  other,  and  Mr.  Weed  asked  the  doctor  at  what 
hotel  he  was  staying.  On  being  told,  he  said  he  would  call  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  see  him  again. 

In  the  evening,  a waiter  in  the  hotel  announced  to  H.  Buss, 
that  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  wished  to  see  him  in  the  Ladies’ 
Drawing-Room.  Dr.  Buss  found  Mr.  Weed  there,  the  centre  of 
attraction.  After  a short  chat,  the  latter  was  called  away  for 
awhile,  so  he  introduced  the  doctor  to  Mr.  Pyrm  (?),  a former 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Japan.  The  latter  very  kindly 
replied  to  many  questions  asked  by  H.  Buss  as  to  Japan,  and 
his  duties  there,  till  Mr.  Weed  returned,  and  released  the 
Ex-Minister.  Everybody  knew  Thurlow  Weed,  and  seemed  to 
be  pleased  to  have  a word  or  two  with  him  ; and  as  often  as 
discretion  would  permit,  he  introduced  theni  to  Dr.  Buss. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Weed  took  H.  Buss  to  the  ‘ Union  Club,’  and 
introduced  him  to  many  of  the  members,  and  to  the  Secretary, 
who,  at  Mr.  Weed’s  request,  presented  Dv.  Buss  with  a card  of 
invitation,  to  avail  himself  of  the  club’s  services,  while  he 
remained  in  New  York. 

On  the  following  morning  H.  Buss  called  upon  Mr.  Weed, 
and  had  a two  hours’  gossip  with  him,  and  during  this 
conversation,  he  asked  Mr.  Weed  whether,  by  the  light  of  the 
experience  which  age  confers,  he  had  now  any  great  reason  to 
regret  his  persistent  advocacy  of  measures,  during  his  long  and 
exciting  political  and  public  life  ? Mr.  Weed  with  a curious 
smile  at  such  a question,  replied — ‘ Well,  no  ! not  measures 
(principles)  that  I have  advocated  ; but  with  individuals  whom 
I have,  in  the  fervour  of  discussion,  too  severely  censured — this 
I do  now  very  much  regret.’  On  saying  £ Good-bye  ’ to  Miss 
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Weed  and  her  father,  the  latter  presented  him  with  a copy  of 
the  ‘ Galaxy,’  containing  a portion  of  Mr.  Weed’s  auto- 
biography, and  some  other  pamphlets. 

A few  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  was  in  London, 
and  stayed,  as  usual,  at  Edwards’s  Hotel,  in  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  only  four  or  five  doors  from  Dr.  Buss’s 
residence.  Here,  Mr.  Weed  held  morning  receptions,  and 
Dr.  Buss  on  several  occasions,  enjoyed  a chat  with  Thurlow 
Weed,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  other  celebrities. 

A day  or  two  was  occupied  in  getting  together  his  MS.  and 
other  belongings,  and  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  New  York 
friends,  and  passing  another  pleasant  evening  at  Greenwich 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  John  Wellstood.  He  saw  that  his 
luggage  was  safely  deposited  in  his  cabin  in  the  ‘ Italy  ’ steam- 
ship. 

The  morning  of  October  29th,  1870,  was  mild,  and  bright 
with  sunshine,  when  Dr.  Buss,  deeply  grateful  for  the  Divine 
aid  which  had  enabled  him  to  so  much  enjoy  health,  experience 
and  pleasure,  during  his  sojourn  of  four  months  in  the  New 
World,  now  stepped  from  its  shore  into  the  brave  s.s.  Italy. 

When  the  excitement  of  starting  from  its  moorings,  and 
steering  skilfully  between  other  sailing  craft  was  over,  and  the 
islands,  and  other  points  of  interest  were  passed  in  the  bay, 
the  good  ship  feeling  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  swell,  then 
the  pilot  quitted ; and  the  sails  being  set,  and  vigorously 
inflated  by  north-western  zephyrs,  the  colossal  barque  so 
gallantly  rode  over  the  waves,  as  if  quite  confident  of  her 
power,  and  meant  to  do  her  work  bravely. 

It  appeared  that  the  steward,  under  instructions,  had 

transferred  Dr.  Buss’s  belongings  from  a double-berth  to  a 

single-berth  cabin  in  the  saloon.  This  he  preferred.  He 
found  that  the  ‘ Italy  ’ was  equal  in  size,  power  and  appoint- 
ments, to  the  ‘ Denmark,’  which  five  months  before  had 

conveyed  him  from  Liverpool ; that  its  Captain  Grace  and  his 
officers,  and  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Digges,  were  all  equally  efficient 
and  courteous. 

Being  November,  the  weather  was  colder  and  more  fickle. 
Excepting  this,  nothing  in  particular  occurred  much  worth 
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recording.  The  vessel  was  not  too  crowded  with  passengers. 
Instead  of  carrying  emigrants,  a large  freight  of  cattle  was 
accommodated,  which  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  comfort  of 
the  human  freight.  Both  board  and  lodging  were  all  that 
could  be  desired — the  service  of  all  the  stewards  and  of  the 
crew,  was  as  efficient,  as  in  the  other  highly  appointed  steam- 
ships of  the  ‘ National  ’ line. 

H.  Buss  much  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  fellow  passengers, 
who,  in  wet  weather,  occupied  themselves  in  the  saloons,  with 
chess,  cards,  and  the  like.  On  the  whole,  considering  the  time 
of  year,  the  doctor  and  most  of  the  company  were  highly 
pleased  with  their  passage  from  the  New  to  the  Old  World. 

A distressing  incident  occurred — a genteel-looking  youth  on 
board  was  arrested  by  two  detectives,  who  came  in  the  tender 
from  Queenstown  with  letters,  &c.,  and  the  pilot.  It  seems 
that  this  unhappy  boy  had  yielded  to  an  ‘ evil  prompting  ’ to 
embezzle  from  his  employers.  A telegram  reached  Ireland 
sooner  ihan  the  vessel  did  : — thus,  his  family  was  dishonoured, 
and  the  happiness  of  his  own  future  life — blasted. 

While  waiting  here,  the  ship’s  surgeon  received  a packet  of 
‘ halfpenny  postage  cards  ’ — a novelty.  Dr.  Buss  accepted  some, 
and  immediately  sent  them  off  by  the  Irish  post  to  inform  his 
friends  at  home,  of  his  safe  arrival  at  Queenstown. 

Liverpool  was  reached  next  morning.  H.  Buss  stopped  here 
to  accomplish  certain  promised  calls ; then  passed  on  to 
Manchester,  and  saw  Mr.  Johnston,  with  whom  he  quitted  the 
Yosemite.  One  of  the  clerks  took  the  doctor  to  his  ‘ Galvanised 
Iron  ’ factory.  Here,  he  witnessed  the  process  of  pouring 
molten  iron  into  ingots — extending  these  into  wire,  and 
galvanizing  (so-called)  the  iron  wire,  by  immersing  it  in  a bath 
of  melted  tin.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Johnston  and  family  the  next  day,  Sunday,  at  their  country 
house.  He  spent  the  day  most  agreeably,  and  was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  thanks  from  the  affectionate  wife,  for  his 
medical  attentions  to  her  husband  during  their  Californian 
travel. 

H.  Buss  stayed  a day  at  Birmingham,  with  the  kindred  of  his 
Mormon  hosts — Mr,  and  Mrs.  Beeve,  to  whom  he  took  their 
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photos  and  letters.  These  were  very  pleased  to  hear  of  their 
Mormon  relatives’  success  and  happiness. 

On  November  18th,  Dr.  Buss  reached  his  London  home,  thus 
completing  his  New  World  tour  of  experiences,  benefits  and 
enjoyments,  within  five  and  a half  months,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  a Guardian  Angel  had  accompanied  him 
throughout. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1870—1871 — 1872— home  duties  after  holidays  — Belgium — 

HOLLAND — PARIS  AFTER  THE  COMMUNE — SWEDEN-TRIP — COPEN- 
HAGEN— HAMBURG — HANOVER — SUDDEN  RETURN  TO  LONDON — 
ALGERIA  AND  DANUBE  TRIP— FRENCH  PATRIOTIC  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR  THE  WAR  INDEMNITY — ALGERINE  PIRACY — ALGERIA  FOR 
FRANCE— ALGIERS — ITS  ENVIRONS — LA  CHIFFA — THE  RIVULET  OF 
MONKEYS — ALGERINE  COAST — DELLYS — PHILIPPEVILLE — CITY  OF 
CONSTANTINE — PROVINCE  OF  CONSTANTINE  — DESERT  RIDE  TO 
BATNA — BISKRA— THE  GENERAL  COMMANDANT — REBEL  CONFIS- 
CATIONS— ‘ BONE  ’ BY  SEA  TO  TUNIS— MALTA— SICILY,  SYRACUSE, 
CATANIA,  ETNA,  MESSINA  — VESUVIUS  IN  ERUPTION,  1872 — 
TRIESTE  — SEMMERING-PASS  —VIENNA,  NOW  A RIVER  PORT— 
DANUBE  — HUNGARY  — VIENNA — ISCHEL — SALZBURG — BAVARIA — 
MUNICH— GENEVA — PARIS — LONDON — ALGERIA  UNDER  CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


FTEK  Dr.  Buss’  return  from  the  New 
World  trip,  the  remaining  few  weeks 
in  1870,  were  much  occupied  in  dis- 
patching letters,  newspapers,  and  other 
memorials,  to  the  numerous  intimates, 
who  had  shewn  him  kind  attentions  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

His  favourite  mare,  ‘ Bonnie,’  after  a 
nine  months’  holiday,  was  in  good  con- 
so  the  doctor  rode  her  occasionally  to 
Brighton  and  back — staying  at  German  house,  where  he  met 
with  very  agreeable  society. 

During  any  intervals  of  leisure,  he  carried  on  the  work, 
suggested  by  his  Muse,  of  poetising  the  experience  gained  in  the 
last  tour,  as  ‘ Wanderings  in  the  West.’  This  with  its  cor- 
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rections,  was  not  accomplished  until  the  following  March,  1871, 
when  it  was  fairly  copied  in  manuscript.  Friends,  however, 
liked  it  well  enough  to  wish  for  a copy.  So,  H.  Buss  yielded, 
and  had  it  printed  and  bound ; and  gave  the  copies  to  his  family 
and  connections. 

In  February,  1871,  when  the  German  blockade  of  Paris  was 
raised,  Dr.  Buss  and  many  of  the  English,  forwarded  hampers 
of  tongues,  hams,  &c.,  to  their  half-starved  friends  in  Paris. 
Being  now  free  for  a start  somewhere,  he  accompanied  two  of 
his  nieces,  Miss  Prances  Buss,  of  scholastic  celebrity,  and  Miss 
Mary  Buss,  for  a fortnight’s  trip  to  the  Netherlands  and 
Holland.  On  April  19th,  Harwich  was  reached  by  rail,  and 
Antwerp  by  boat  next  day.  Then  on  to  Ghent  and  Brussels, 
and  to  the  Field  of  Waterloo.  Staying  a day  or  two  at  each 
city,  to  inspect  their  most  interesting  sights.  The  doctor 
parted  from  his  niece,  Frances,  at  Antwerp,  that  she  might 
return  to  her  scholastic  duties  ; and  with  his  other  niece,  moved 
on  by  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam,  returning  by  the  Hague  to  the 
Rotterdam  boat  for  Harwich.  Eight  days  were  thus  spent  in 
noticing  and  recording  experiences  of  Dutch  public,  and 
domestic  peculiarities,  in  their  houses,  hotels,  museums,  docks  ; 
and  their  very  simple  way  of  reclaiming  land,  by  permitting 
the  sea  at  high  tide,  to  deposit  mud  behind  basketwork-fences, 
and  then  securing  the  deposits  by  wooden  piles  or  masonry. 

On  his  return  to  London,  having  occasion  to  visit  a small 
freehold  estate  at  Barnet,  he  invited  his  friend,  Mr.  Thoms, 
to  drive  with  him  behind  ‘ Bonnie,’  in  a chaise  to  this  spot,  and 
thence  on  to  Bedford  and  Cambridge,  for  the  University ; and 
back  by  Waltham  to  London.  A week  was  thus  very  profitably 
and  pleasantly  passed. 

In  June  1871,  France  was  open  again  to  tourists.  IP.  Buss 
took  a short  trip  to  visit  his  friends  in  Paris,  and  witness  the 
havoc  that  war  had  inflicted  upon  it,  Strasbourg,  and  other 
cities.  At  Paris,  the  Angel  of  Mercy  had  restrained  the 
victorious  Germans  from  destroying  this  beautiful  city;  but 
when  they  withdrew,  the  Demon  of  Anarchy  persuaded  the 
Communistic  portion  of  the  Parisian  populace,  to  wantonly  deface 
it.  In  many  of  the  best  thoroughfares,  petroleum  had  been 
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poured  down  areas  into  the  basements,  and  then  ignited.  At 
this  time  hundreds  of  shops  were  thus  partially  wrecked — 
business  suspended,  and  Paris  looked  mournful  and  miserable, 
as  though  a pestilence  had  swept  over  this  once  gay  city. 

Dr.  Buss  found  his  friends  sad  enough  certainly,  but  they 
now  began  to  hope,  that  as  the  reign  of  terror  was  crushed, 
Paris  would,  ere  long  regain  its  former  vitality,  energy  and 
loyalty.  Nancy,  Strasbourg  and  other  cities  which  had  suffered 
some  bombardment,  were  of  course  injured  in  their  outward 
defences,  but  very  little  in  their  interiors. 

During  the  autumn  vacation  this  year,  Miss  Frances  Buss 
wished  to  visit  Sweden  for  educational  purposes;  and  asked  her 
father  and  her  uncle,  Henry  Buss,  to  accompany  her.  On  July 
28th,  they  reached  Hull  by  rail,  and  thence  by  steamer  to 
Gottenberg  by  July  31st.  The  luggage  was  transferred  to  the 
small  canal  steamboat,  which  conveys  passengers  and  freight 
from  numerous  stations  from  the  Cattegat  (Western  side  of 
Sweden)  to  Stockholm,  on  the  Baltic.  By  the  aid  of  seventy- 
four  locks,  this  omnibus-steamer,  was  lifted  up  hundreds  of  feet 
to  the  level  of  Lakes  Wenner,  Wetter,  and  others.  These 
collect  the  tributaries  of  still  higher  uplands ; so  that  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  all  other  productions,  of  the  greater  part 
of  Sweden,  through  this  canal,  find  an  outlet  at  the  ocean,  on 
both  sides  of  Sweden.  The  districts  through  which  this  canal 
passes  are  very  charming,  picturesque  and  romantic.  The 
journey  through  the  canal,  the  lakes  and  the  Baltic,  occupied 
four  days. 

It  was  altogether  so  pleasant,  that  the  passengers  all  cheer- 
fully signed  a testimonial,  expressing  their  great  satisfaction 
with  the  captain,  the  officials,  and  of  the  worthiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  steam-packet. 

August  3rd,  Stockholm,  the  Buss  party  stayed  at  the  ‘ Hotel 
Bydberg.’  Here,  Miss  Casilli  introduced  herself  to  Miss  Buss, 
whom  she  expected.  Afterwards,  Miss  Buss  was  introduced  to 
Herr  Hierta,  and  his  charming  daughter ; and  to  Mrs.  and  Herr 
Winnerbom  and  others.  . Swedish  domestic  life  was  enjoyed  in 
their  homes.  All  the  palaces,  churches,  museums,  gardens, 
theatres,  schools,  and  the  like  worth  seeing,  were  visited  under 
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the  escort  of  some  of  the  above  friendly  Swedes — the  school  for 
teaching  the  dumb  to  talk  was  very  interesting.  An  excursion 
by  rail  was  made  to  Upsala,  where  it  was  daylight  at  ten  p.m. 
Stockholm  is  called  the  Northern  Venice;  so  most  of  the  journeys 
were  made  by  steamboats.  In  this  enjoyable  way,  three  weeks 
were  passed  in  Sweden. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Malmo,  a port  on  the  south  of  Sweden, 
was  reached  by  rail,  and  Copenhagen  in  Denmark,  was  gained 
by  steamer  on  the  following  day. 

A week  was  used  up  in  visiting  Thorwaldsen’s  and  other  fine 
museums,  churches,  palaces,  public-gardens ; and  by  suburban 
trips  to  a school  or  two. 

‘ Kiel  ’ was  next  attained  by  steamer  at  4.30  a.m.,  and  the  rail 
carried  us  to  Hamburg  on  August  29th.  The  Victoria  Hotel 
received  us,  where  we  all  found  letters  waiting.  Two  days  only 
could  be  given  to  this  city.  The  Hamburg  Reformatory  and 
two  schools,  were  visited  by  Miss  Frances  Buss  and  her  father. 

This  trip  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  had  occupied  Dr.  Buss, 
his  brother  and  niece,  about  five  weeks,  and  had  been  most 
profitably  and  agreeably  spent.  On  September  1st,  he  parted 
from  them  ; they  returning  to  London  by  the  Hamburg  steamer, 
and  he,  arranging  to  travel  through  Germany  to  Heidelberg — 
calling  at  Hanover,  Cassel  and  Frankfort. 

At  Hanover,  he  stopped  off  for  a day,  and  drove  about  the 
town.  On  September  3rd  he  was  at  Cassel,  and  drove  to  the 
palace  at  Wilhelmshohe  (where  Louis  Napoleon  had  been 
detained).  Visited  the  famous  cascade,  and  in  the  evening  saw 
‘ Der  Freischutz  ’ played.  The  next  day  he  drove  round 
Frankfort,  and  on  September  5th  met  his  niece,  Mary,  at  the 
Heidelberg  Station,  and  by  her  was  escorted  to  her  friends,  the 
Heinrichs,  a very  cheerful  family  with  whom  she  was  staying. 
Dr.  Buss  spent  a delightful  week  in  this  happy  society,  visiting 
the  famous  castle,  and  other  attractive  objects  in  this  classic 
city  of  Heidelberg ; and  with  them  enjoying  carriage  drives, 
and  short  excursions  to  interesting  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

On  September  12th,  a telegram  reached  H.  Buss,  to  call  him 
back  quickly,  as  his  father’s  life  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a close. 
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Within  an  hour,  he  was  travelling  by  express  train  to  Cologne, 
where  he  changed  trains  for  Yerviers,  Brussels  and  Calais.  At 
noon  the  following  day,  he  crossed  to  Dover  and  reached 
London  at  5.30,  and  within  an  hour  reached  his  father’s  house  ; 
and  then  ascertained  that  his  father,  in  a prolonged  sleep,  had  a 
few  hours  before,  quietly  and  peacefully  passed  the  Portal  of 
Death  into  Spiritual  life,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Although  his  children,  when  they  followed  him  to  his  last 
resting-place  on  earth,  could  not  fail  to  regret  the  loss  from 
amongst  them  of  a beloved  parent ; still,  they  were  constrained 
to  acknowledge  their  gratitude  to  their  Heavenly  Father,  for 
mercifully  granting  so  long  a span  of  enjoyable  life,  to  their 
earthly  parent. 

1872,  Dr.  Buss  had  been  waiting  for  a favourable  opportunity, 
and  if  possible,  for  a suitable  companion,  to  pay  a visit  to  Algeria. 
The  latter  failing  to  turn  up,  he  started  alone  to  Paris, 

‘ en  route  ’ for  Marseilles,  and  called  upon  his  friends  at 
St.  Mande.  These  objected  to  his  running  away  so  quickly, 
and  made  up  little  parties  and  excursions,  that  detained  him 
with  them  for  a fortnight,  and  then  they  wished  him  4 God 
speed,’  and  gave  him  introductions  to  friends  in  Algiers. 

He  waited  a few  days  at  Lyons,  and  then  stopped  off  at 
‘ Orange  ’ city,  to  witness  a very  great  Emblematical  Cavalcade 
got  up  by  the  townsfolk  and  the  gentry.  The  latter  were 
mounted  on  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  and  represented  knights 
and  courtiers,  costumed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
carried  long  lances  with  bags  attached  to  their  points.  These, 
the  cavaliers  raised  to  the  first  and  second  floor  windows  for 
contributions.  Fancifully  decorated  vans,  drawn  by  smart 
horses,  with  females,  so  attired  as  to  represent  France,  Peace, 
Flora  and  the  Muses.  A band  of  music  accompanied  the 
procession,  and  various  handicrafts  were  represented  by  the 
pedestrian  portion  of  the  cavalcade.  The  entire  arrangements 
were  well  conceived,  and  tastefully  and  artistically  carried  out. 

Similar  demonstrations  took  place  in  other  cities  in  France, 
with  the  patriotic  intention  of  collecting  subscriptions  to  aid 
the  Public  Exchequer,  in  quickly  paying  off  the  heavy 
indemnity,  demanded  by  Prussia,  as  some  recompense  to  them 
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for  waging  the  war  and  defeating  the  French.  The  first 
Napoleon,  when  lie  defeated  the  Prussians,  exacted  from  them 
a similar  indemnity.  So,  thus  a balance  was  adjusted. 

On  arriving  at  Marseilles,  Dr.  Buss  left  his  card  at  the 
Consulate  Office,  and  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the 
evening  with  the  Consul  (Mr.  Mark),  and  his  family.  This 
visit  was  useful  as  well  as  agreeable,  as  he  obtained  advice  in 
connection  with  the  Mediterranean  passage  to  Algiers.  Acting 
upon  this  advice,  he  visited  two  boats,  which  next  started  for 
this  trip,  and  selected  the  ‘ Arethuse.’ 

In  this  steamer,  H.  Buss  left  the  harbour  about  noon.  From 
the  sea,  this  city  presents  a very  fine  apjiearance.  On  the 
following  day,  Minorca  was  passed.  There  had  been  some 
wind  and  rain,  and  the  sea  was  somewhat  rough,  which  kept 
many  of  the  passengers  below.  Dr.  Buss  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Mons.  de  la  Vayse  and  Mons.  Strauss,  while  on  board, 
and  kept  this  up  afterwards,  they  being  both  experienced  and 
sociable. 

March  25th  opened  with  very  fine  weather.  H.  Buss  was 
early  on  deck,  and  noticed  that  the  sun  rose  in  the  East  at  six 
precisely.  The  ‘ Arethuse  ’ was  gallantly  ploughing  its  way 
through  the  waves,  evidently  intent  upon  achieving  an  average 
passage.  His  French  companions  reminded  him,  that  in  less 
than  100  years  ago,  a sailing  passage-craft  in  these  waters,  was 
liable  to  be  overtaken  by  Algerine  pirates,  who  would  board  the 
vessel,  kill  all  that  resisted,  and  make  a prize  of  the  ship,  and 
of  all  that  it  contained.  All  left  alive  would  become  their 
prisoners.  The  richer  portion  would  be  retained  for  ransom. 
Failing  this,  they  would  be  sold  with  the  poorer  passengers  into 
slavery — the  females,  to  rich  Turks,  to  furnish  their  harems — 
the  males,  to  the  highest  bidders,  who,  with  the  fanatical 
hatred  of  Islam,  would  consider  that  no  treatment  could  be  too 
cruel  for  Christian  dogs.  ‘ But  how  could  the  Western  powers 
of  Europe  permit  these  barbarities  to  exist  ? ’ 

For  300  years  the  Spaniards  had  tried  vigorously  to 
suppress  it,  but  only  with  partial  success.  England  and 
France  held  commercial  treaties  with  the  Porte,  so  that  their 
flags  were  respected.  In  1816,  Lord  Exmoutli  bombarded 
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Algiers,  but  that  did  not  mean  taking  it  from  the  Turks. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  and  of  Louis  Philippe,  large 
French  armies  were  sent  to  punish  the  pirates  in  their  strong- 
holds in  North  Africa,  between  Morocco  on  the  west,  and  the 
Regency  of  Tunis  on  the  east.  By  indomitable  perseverance 
and  pluck,  but  with  immense  loss  of  treasure  and  life,  they 
succeeded  in  conquering  town  after  town,  until  in  1838,  they 
finally  became  the  accepted  masters  of  the  whole  of  Algeria, 
which  included  the  three  provinces  of  Oran,  Algiers  and 
Constantine,  from  west  to  east.  Also  the  ‘ Tell,’  from  north  to 
south — between  the  sea-board,  and  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  as 
far  south  of  this  range,  as  they  chose  to  plant  their  garrisons. 

‘ Now,  Dr.  Buss,  do  you  feel  that  France,  having,  at  so  very 
great  a cost,  suppressed  this  detestable  form  of  Turkish  piratical 
aggression  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  deservedly  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  civilized  world  ? ’ ‘ Yes,  most  certainly  ; and  if 

France  continues  so  to  govern  these  subjects,  as  to  make  them 
better  and  happier  under  Christian  rule,  we  may  be  sure  that 
God,  so  far,  is  with  France.’ 

This  day,  the  weather  had  been  propitious,  and  Dr.  Buss 
enjoyed  both  the  voyage  and  his  companions  very  much,  and 
as  the  good  ship  neared  the  African  coast,  and  Algiers  came 
nearer  to  sight,  he  was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  this  city  so 
beautiful  from  the  sea  view.  The  sun,  nearly  in  the  West, 
shed  its  rays  upon  the  lofty  buildings,  erected  in  terraces  upon 
ledges,  cut  out  from  a tall  rock,  behind  the  wide  esplanade, 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  sea.  The  bay  is  formed  by  high 
rocks  projecting  into  the  sea,  at  its  east  and  west  ends.  The 
summits  of  these  rocks  are  crowned  with  ordnance,  and  stand 
proudly,  like  giant  sentinels,  to  guard  the  bay.  A wall  of 
masonry  projects  from  the  base  of  the  west  sentinel  into  the 
bay,  and  forms  the  harbour. 

Dr.  Buss  landed  with  his  two  companions,  and  having 
dispatched  his  luggage  by  them  to  an  hotel,  looked  in  at  the 
English  Consulate  Office,  to  have  his  passport  vised.  It  being 
now  time  for  dinner,  he  sought  the  hotel — quite  a French  one. 
He  found  the  apartments  comfortable,  and  the  minus 
satisfactory. 
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After  dinner,  H.  Buss  with  his  two  acquaintances,  walked 
about  the  gas-lighted  esplanade  and  avenues.  In  all  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  the  cafes  and  shops  were  just  as  French 
as  though  in  Europe,  instead  of  Africa.  Before  returning  to 
their  hotel,  they  looked  in  at  a cafe  chantant,  but  found 
nothing  novel  about  this. 

The  next  morning  was  very  bright  and  cool,  considering  that 
Algiers  enjoys  a sub-tropical  climate  ; but  as  the  prevailing  wind 
now,  and  in  summer  time,  blows  from  the  north,  it  was 
agreeably  fresh.  With  M.  Strauss,  the  doctor  visited  the 
‘ Jardin  d’Acclimatation,’  which  is  very  good,  and  walked  into 
the  old  town,  which  is  behind  the  new  one,  and  like  all  Moorish 
towns  is  irregular,  narrow  and  unsavoury,  as  compared  with 
the  French -quarter.  The  Turks,  Arabs,  Negroes  and  Jews, 
chiefly  reside  in  the  old  town. 

Algiers  has  three  principal  squares.  ‘La  Place  du 
Gouvernement  ’ is  the  finest,  and  affords  an  extensive  view. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  placed  there. 
It  is  in  bronze — made  with  the  cannons  taken  at  Algiers  in 
1830.  A military  band  plays  here  every  evening,  and  is  a great 
attraction  and  ‘ rendezvous  ’ for  the  belles  and  beaux  of  Algiers. 

Several  popular  promenades  are  met  with  in  the  suburbs  of 
this  city,  with  an  omnibus  service.  The  roadways  are  well 
kept,  and  numerous  villas  are  erected  as  country  residences  for 
the  citizens  of  Algiers.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  environs  is 
the  route  to  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation.  At  ‘ Mustapha 
Inferieur,’  the  Hotel  de  Tivoli  has  a sea-bathing  establishment. 
In  this  village  are  large  Cavalry  Barracks,  a Civil  Hospital,  a 
‘ Champ  de  Mars,’  and  a Pace  Course. 

Within  two  mile3  of  the  city  is  a pretty  seaside  village,  ‘ St 
Eugene,’  with  handsome  villas  facing  the  sea — a favourite 
Sunday  promenade. 

March  31st,  Dr.  Buss  went  by  rail  to  the  town  of  ‘ Blidah,’ 
about  twenty-eight  miles  ride,  south-west  of  Algiers.  This 
station  is  at  the  foot  of  a spur  of  the  Atlas  range  of  mountains. 
The  town  has  upwards  of  8,000  inhabitants ; two-thirds  being 
Europeans.  It  is  for  a small  town,  somewhat  important  for  its 
seminaries,  barracks,  public  gardens,  theatre,  etc.  Its  citizens 
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are  chiefly  commercial  Europeans,  Jews,  and  natives.  By 
diligence,  H.  Buss  was  conveyed  to  Milianah,  a town  1000  feet 
high  on  the  Atlas.  Here  is  a garrison.  The  view  is  very  fine, 
the  lowlands  and  slopes  being  richly  cultivated.  He  dined 
here,  and  on  his  return  by  diligence  to.  Blidah,  he  called  the 
coachman’s  attention  to  a French  soldier,  lying  on  the  footway, 
apparently  unconscious,  with  blood  flowing  from  a wound  in 
the  right  temple.  Although  the  diligence  was  proceeding  down 
a steep  hill,  of  course  it  might  have  stopped ; but  the  driver 
shook  his  head,  and  went  on,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  it. 
Blidah  at  length  was  reached,  and  Dr.  Buss  slept  here. 

Easter  Monday,  April  1st.  This  morning,  H.  Buss  quitted 
Blidah,  by  diligence  for  the  Gorge,  ‘ La  Chiffa.’  Art  has  aided 
nature  in  forming  a ledge  on  this  rock.  On  this  ledge,  exists  a 
small  forest  of  trees,  which  are  inhabited  by  hundreds  of 
monkeys ; that,  judging  from  their  grins  and  chatter,  by  their 
clinging  by  tail,  and  then  springing  from  bough  to  bough,  with 
their  four  hands,  relish  very  much  this  state  of  natural  existence. 
The  village  here  is  small,  but  is  picturesque  from  its  surround- 
ing hills,  and  abundant  vegetation. 

An  inn  is  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gorge,  named  the 
‘ Rnisseau  dcs  Singes.’  You  pass  through  this  inn,  and 
immediately  come  in  sight  of  a small  rivulet,  with  the  trees,  and 
their  four-handed,  comical  inhabitants. 

While  Dr.  Buss  and  two  middle-aged,  French  lady-passengers, 
who  had  stopped  off  the  diligence,  were  being  refreshed  ; an 
Arab  girl  came  in  and  watched  them.  When  she  was  satisfied 
that  the  company  had  observed  her,  she  pointed  to  the  road, 
then  to  herself,  and  making  a graceful  salaam  at  us,  with  eyes 
sparkling  with  natural  instinct,  she  again  pointed  to  herself,  to 
us,  and  the  road.  It  was  clear,  that  she  wished  to  be  engaged 
as  a guide.  The  doctor  beckoned  her  to  advance.  He  spoke 
to  her  in  French.  She  shook  her  head.  He  then  divided  his 
repast  and  offered  her  a portion.  She  accepted  this  with  a 
smile,  partook  of  a part,  and  placed  the  remainder  in  the  breast 
folds  of  her  frock.  She  knew  that  she  was  engaged,  so  with- 
drew to  finish  her  portion,  while  her  patrons  were  preparing  for 
the  stroll. 
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This  Arab  child,  with  the  agility  of  an  antelope,  sprang  up 
the  banks  on  the  road,  and  culled  flowers,  which  she  gracefully 
offered  to  the  ladies.  An  Arab  boy,  with  a donkey  and  paniers 
full  of  oranges,  stopped  in  case  we  wanted  to  purchase.  H. 
Buss  looked  at  the  guide.  She  understood  in  an  instant,  smiled 
and  bowed.  Having  no  smaller  coin  than  a half-franc,  he  gave 
that  to  the  orange  boy,  who  left  the  doctor  to  help  himself. 
While  the  latter  was  hesitating,  the  child-guide’s  experience 
came  to  the  rescue  ; taking  four  in  her  hands  she  presented 
them  to  one  of  the  ladies,  who  took  two  only.  Then  four  to  the 
second  lady.  She  likewise  would  not  accept  more  than  two. 
Finally,  H.  Buss  presented  the  child  with  four,  which  she  put 
away  somewhere  into  her  frock,  and  he  took  two  for  himself. 
All  concerned,  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied. 

The  diligence  back  to  Blidah,  not  being  due  for  half  an  hour, 
the  company  went  into  the  Gorge,  and  amused  themselves 
with  flinging  orange-peel  at  the  monkeys.  These  succeeded  in 
catching,  sometimes,  the  pieces  which  they  seemed  to  esteem. 
The  fallen  pieces,  occasioned  a rush  for  them,  by  the  four-handed 
juveniles  on  the  lower  branches. 

The  doctor  ascertained  from  the  waiter,  that  the  Arab  girl 
had  a widowed  mother,  with  more  children  across  the  mountain. 
He  called  the  child,  and  showed  her  a franc.  Her  face 
brightened  up  and  asked,  Is  that  for  me  ? He  put  it  into  her 
hand  which  he  shook.  She  gave  some  exclamations  and  kissed 
his  hands  again  and  again.  While  she  was  gratefully  bowing 
herself  away,  he  recalled  her,  and  gave  her  a second  franc. 
This  little  fortune  overpowered  her,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and 
burst  into  tears  ! 

Dr.  Buss  by  the  diligence,  arrived  at  Blidah  in  time  to  catch 
the  train  for  Algiers,  which  he  reached  by  12.30  a.m.  The 
railway  system,  and  the  carriages,  are  similar  to  those  in  use 
in  France. 

The  following  day,  he  made  his  arrangements  for  quitting 
Algiers.  Posted  letters  to  his  friends  at  home,  announcing, 
D.Y.,  the  next  places  where  he  proposed  to  sojourn.  He  had  a 
Moorish  bath  for  experience,  and  visited  the  theatre  at  night, 
and  saw  ‘ La  Grande  Duchesse,’  which  was  well  put  on  and 
well  played. 
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Here,  and  at  many  other  cities,  when  the  heat  at  noon  is 
oppressive,  it  is  the  custom  for  public  offices  to  close  from 
twelve  to  two  for  lunch  or  dejeuner,  and  after  this  for  the 
officials  to  enjoy  a smoke  or  a ‘ siesta  ’ ; and  then  to  resume 
business.  It  is  convenient  to  recollect  this  custom,  if  you  have 
transactions  with  a consul,  banker,  or  the  like. 

On  the  morning  of  April  3rd,  Dr.  Buss  took  a passage  to 
Philippeville,  in  a coasting  steamer,  ‘ The  Colomba,’  with  a 
view  to  inspect  the  strongholds  of  the  former  pirates,  along  the 
north  African  shore.  Owing  to  the  numerous  mountain-spurs 
running  north,  and  often,  for  several  hundred  feet  into  the  sea, 
from  the  Atlas  range  ; as  well  as  considerable  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Mediterranean,  exceptionally  good  harbourage  was  obtained 
for  these  piratical  fleets. 

The  ‘ Colomba  ’ stopped  first  at  ‘ Dellys,’  a run  of  about  sixty 
miles.  H.  Buss  went  on  shore.  It  is  a small  town  of  less  than 
2,000  people,  chiefly  natives.  A garrison,  a military  club,  and 
a civil  one,  also  post  and  telegraph  services  are  maintained 
here.  The  French  residents  occupy  a very  handsome  and 
healthy  new  quarter.  The  Arabs  dwell  in  the  old  town,  just  the 
opposite.  He  quitted  this  town  in  the  evening,  with  additional 
passengers  and  freight.  H.  Buss  slept  well,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  awoke  before  £ Bougie,’  landed,  and  went  for  an  hour 
to  the  town. 

This  town  is  situated  near  the  entrance  of  an  extensive  valley, 
with  a river  draining  a large  watershed.  It  has  a wide  bay,  and 
a well-protected  roadstead,  with  excellent  anchorage.  Its 
population  is  about  3,300,  of  which  the  Europeans  form  two- 
thirds.  Bougie,  is  one  of  the  chief  maritime  cities  of  Algeria. 
Dr.  Buss  regained  the  Columba,  and  remained  on  board.  In 
the  evening  she  arrived  at  Djidjelli— the  weather  being  rough. 
This  town  differs  from  the  others  described  above,  in  the 
absence  of  high  hills  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  European 
residents  amount  to  about  800,  who  have,  of  course,  introduced 
most  of  the  refinements  of  civilized  life. 

On  April  5th,  Philippeville  was  reached  by  8 a.m.  Dr.  Buss 
had  completed  his  voyage  in  the  Columba,  with  which  he  was 
well  pleased.  This  city  was  built  in  1838,  by  Marshal  Valee, 
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upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Russicada.  It  has  a 
population  of  10,000  Europeans,  and  600  natives,  and  is  the 
chief  maritime  port  of  the  Province  of  Constantine.  A railway 
of  fifty  miles  in  length,  connects  it  with  the  * City  ’ of 
Constantine, — the  capital.  There  is  a service  of  diligences,  in 
every  direction  from  this  capital. 

Marble,  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Italian,  is  abundantly 
found  in  this  province.  Indeed,  throughout  the  ‘ Tell  ’ region, 
the  yield  from  both  the  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  is  so 
rich  and  abundant,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that,  under 
Providence,  the  control  of  Algeria  by  a Christian  and  highly 
civilized  people,  will  so  develop  its  resources,  as  to  render  this 
Colonial  possession  in  the  future,  one  of  the  brightest  gems 
ever  set  in  the  diadem  of  France . 

In  four  hours,  Dr.  Buss  reached  the  remarkable  City  of 
Constantine.  For  the  first  twenty  miles,  the  country  was 
picturesque,  and  well  cultivated.  Afterwards,  it  was 
mountainous  and  wild.  A few  farms  and  Arab  peasants  were 
passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages.  The  rail  was  laid  on 
the  west  side  of  a narrow  river.  The  journey  being 
accomplished  in  about  four  hours. 

The  City  of  Constantine  stands  upon  the  summit  of  an 
extensive  and  lofty  hill,  and  is  separated  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  by  ravines.  It  has  three  gates  towards  the  south, 
opening  to  roadways,  down  to  the  floor  of  the  ravines,  which 
communicate  with  routes  on  the  lower  plains.  Its  fourth  gate, 
connects,  by  a high  arched  bridge  over  the  ravine,  with  a higher 
plateau,  in  the  direction  of  Philippeville.  A river  flows  beneath 
the  bridge,  and  ultimately  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  best  and  most  healthful  streets  and  buildings  have,  of 
course,  been  of  French  creation.  Its  population  in  1870,  was 
nearly  30,000 — the  natives  being  much  in  excess.  The  usual 
Military,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil  and  Social  Public  Offices  are 
found  here. 

Dr.  Buss  stayed  at  the  ‘ Hotel  d’Orient,’  which  would  have 
been  satisfactory,  but  for  the  constant  stench  of  garlic  ! A 
curious  custom  prevails  here  with  the  natives,  of  preparing  the 
dough  for  bread,  cakes  and  biscuits,  at  home,  and  sending 
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these  articles  to  be  baked  in  the  public  ovens.  The  fuel  used 
being  wood,  which  is  provided  by  mountain  tribes,  and 
forwarded  as  a contribution.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious, 
and  clever  in  the  manufacture  of  saddles,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
Arab  gaiters. 

On  the  site  of  Constantine,  the  Greeks  built  a city.  In  the 
fourth  century,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  whose  name  it  bore.  Then,  the  Saracens  became 
its  masters.  The  Turks  later  on  possessed  it,  until  the  French, 
after  two  campaigns  and  at  enormous  cost,  wrenched  it  from 
these  inefficient  Governors  in  1838. 

April  6th,  H.  Buss  rose  at  seven,  and  had  to  inhale  garlic 
odour  before  breakfast.  He  went  out  for  a change  of  air,  but 
found  the  air  redolent  with  this  elegant  perfume.  He  visited 
the  Arab  markets,  and  saw  much  that  was  novel  and  interest- 
ing. Though  eminently  picturesque  altogether,  it  was  a much 
less  attractive  city  for  European  residents  than  Algiers. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  H.  Buss  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
French  Judge,  and  of  an  army  surgeon.  With  these  he  made  a 
tour  of  the  Arab  quarter  and  visited  a cascade.  The  latter  was 
charming,  but  the  former  most  unsavoury.  In  the  evening,  he 
with  the  judge,  started  in  the  coupe  of  a diligence  for  a seventy- 
two  miles’  journey  to  Batna — a half-way  military  station  to 
Biskra — another  garrisoned  city-oasis  in  the  desert.  The 
coupe  was  small,  and  rain  fell  nearly  all  night,  so  there  was 
very  little  comfort.  The  diligence  entered  Batna  by  8-30  a.m. 
Besides  the  military,  there  are  about  500  natives.  Slept  at 
the  ‘Hotel  des  Etrangers,’  and  chatted  with  the  officers  in 
their  military  club.  These  clubs,  throughout  Algeria,  are 
pleased  to  receive  and  fraternize  with,  English  and  American 
tourists. 

Started  hence  for  Biskra  at  eight  a.m.  in  clear  and  fine 
weather.  The  first  ten  miles  were  passed  by  the  stage  coach, 
through  a valley ; then,  we  came  upon  a stony  desert,  with 
scanty  scrub  grass.  Bands  of  Arabs  conducting  loaded  camels, 
and  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  lambs,  were  met  with  ; which 
were  growing  into  beeves  and  sheep,  by  such  scanty  nourish- 
ment, as  could  be  got  out  of  the  desert  scrub  grass  ; during  the 
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days  and  weeks  occupied  by  their  toilsome  march  to  the  northern 
cities.  Here  they  are  fattened  on  nourishing  pastures. 

Dr.  Buss,  a Maltese,  and  the  Judge,  and  other  passengers 
rested  at  El  Kantara.  The  Maltese  said  that  he  could  under- 
stand a good  deal  of  the  native  talk.  Their  way  after  dinner, 
lay  through  the  mountain-gorge  of  El  Kantara,  afterwards 
through  a small  forest  of  palms.  The  route  still  was  stony- 
desert,  till  it  neared  Biskra  ; then  it  became  a Sahara  of  sand. 
Detachments  of  troops  were  passed  on  the  road.  They  rest 
under  canvas  during  the  heat  of  midday,  pursuing  their  march 
at  night  and  early  morning.  During  these  siestas,  they  were 
very  pleased  to  have  a chat  with  tourists. 

Biskra,  was  reached  at  ten  p.m.  The  Judge  and  his  friend 
Renaud,  took  Dr.  Buss  to  the  Meudon  Hotel.  On  the  9th  April, 
H.  Buss  awoke  at  daybreak,  and  recollected  that  he  was  really 
in  an  oasis  of  the  Great  African  Sahara,  200  miles  south  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Breakfast  was  served  in  a trellis- work  arbour 
in  the  garden,  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel.  Here,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  gallant  ‘ Marquis  de  Gallifet,’  General 
Commandant  of  the  Province  of  Constantine.  The  general  was 
very  affable,  and  spoke  English  perfectly.  He  admitted  that 
England  had  assisted  the  French,  during  their  recent  very  great 
trouble,  with  much  moral  and  pecuniary  aid  ; but  considering, 
how  very  much  his  country  had  assisted  the  British  forces, 
during  the  Crimean  War,  the  French  deserved  more  material 
support  from  the  English  Government,  than  they  had  received. 
He  very  kindly  offered,  if  Dr.  Buss  had  any  desire  to  visit  the 
most  Southern  of  the  French  settlements  in  the  Sahara,  to 
provide  him  with  horses  and  convoy,  there  and  back,  which  would 
occupy  at  least  a fortnight. 

At  meal  times,  Sheikhs,  many  fair  and  gigantic  fellows,  who 
wished  for  audience  with  the  General,  that  they  might  obtain 
employment  for  their  camels  and  mules ; expressed  their  wishes 
and  terms,  in  their  native  tongue,  which  the  General  seemed  to 
understand  very  well. 

The  Judge  asked  the  doctor  to  accompany  him  and  a friend, 
to  visit  a resident’s  house  and  Oriental  garden,  in  which  dates 
and  palms  were  flourishing.  Afterwards,  they  enjoyed  a chat 
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and  cigar  with  the  officers  of  the  Military  Club.  At  night,  they 
sauntered  through  the  native  quarters  of  the  city. 

April  10th.  This  morning,  Dr.  Buss  rose  early,  to  attend  in 
the  neighbouring  desert,  the  General’s  reception  of  the  van- 
guard of  about  500  men,  with  the  Sheikhs,  who  had  revolted, 
during  France’s  recent  disasters,  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
French  supremacy.  The  latter  army  was  now  in  effective  force 
in  Algeria,  and  punished  the  disloyal  Sheikhs  by  making  them 
prisoners  ; and  by  seizing  as  indemnity,  their  live-stock  of 
camels,  cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  their  feeders  and  retainers. 
Spread  out  on  a large  area  of  the  desert,  were  numerous  tents, 
with  Arabs  employed  in  feeding  the  live-stock,  as  well  as  each 
other.  Hundreds  of  camels,  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  oxen,  and 
sheep,  -were  evidently  enjoying  their  morning  repast.  The  rebel 
Sheikhs,  about  fifteen,  present  on  this  occasion — really  fine 
specimens  of  humanity — were  in  a group,  quite  free  from  chains 
or  bonds,  and  surrounded  by  a guard  of  Zouaves.  At  a signal, 
these  were  marched  off  to  a spot,  where  the  General  and  his  staff 
were  stationed. 

On  April  11th,  at  2.30  a.m.,  H.  Buss  started  by  diligence  full 
of  passengers,  via  El  Kantara  back  to  Constantine.  All  the 
places,  except  a seat  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  were  preoccupied. 
A very  large, man,  with  a wish  to  make  himself  agreeable,  left 
as  much  room  as  he  could  for  the  doctor,  who  tried  to  enjoy  the 
eight  inches  on  which  he  had  to  sit.  This  was  endured,  till 
they  reached  El  Kantara,  when  some  passengers  quitting,  he 
was  able  to  join  the  Judge  and  his  friend  in  the  coupe,  after 
breakfast.  The  next  stopping  town  was  Batna,  where  he  parted 
from  his  companions.  At  five  p.m.  Batna  was  quitted,  and  the 
doctor  enjoyed  the  coupe  as  they  travelled  through  the  night, 
and  reached  the  city  of  Constantine  at  six  o’clock  next  morning. 
Here  he  was  pleased  to  meet  with  his  former  fellow-travellers — 
De  la  Vaise  and  Strauss. 

From  Constantine,  a single  line  of  rail  bore  H.  Buss  to  St. 
Charles.  This  town  he  quitted  by  diligence  for  * Bone,’  travelled 
through  the  night,  and  could  obtain  no  refreshment,  because  he 
could  not  get  change  for  a note.  Bone  was  reached  by  3.30 
a.m.  At  the  Hotel  d’Orient,  he  breakfasted  with  De  la  Vayse 
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and  Strauss  ; and  looked  about  the  town  with  them  till  two 
p.m.,  then  went  on  board  the  s.s.  ‘ Simois,’  a good  boat,  and  in 
fine  weather,  for  Tunis. 

On  Sunday,  April  14th,  H.  Buss  disembarked  at  ‘ La 
Goulette,’  the  port  of  Tunis,  at  nine  a.m.  in  a small  boat  for 
the  shore  ; and  paid  three  francs,  for  this  privilege ; and  eight 
francs  to  be  put  down  by  a public  carriage,  at  the  ‘ Hotel  de 
France,’  in  Tunis.  Having  refreshed  himself  at  this  hotel,  he 
rode  to  the  site  of  ‘ Ancient  Carthage,’  of  which  little  is  left, 
save  a portion  of  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  near  to  the  sea.  He 
returned  to  dine  at  Tunis,  and  afterwards  to  inspect  the  town. 
How  striking  was  the  difference  between  the  Arab  cities  the 
doctor  had  just  quitted,  under  the  control  of  a Christian  and 
civilised  power ; and  this  miserable,  offensive,  and  depressing 
town,  subject  to  Moslem  misrule,  with  its  wretched,  dirty, 
unhappy-looking,  poor  residents. 

On  the  following  morning,  Dr.  Buss  called  at  the  consulate 
for  advice,  and  at  the  banker’s  for  small  money,  and  got 
letters  from  England.  Although  he  very  much  pitied  the 
sufferers  under  such  rule,  it  so  depressed  him,  that  he  availed 
himself  of  a steam-packet  to  Malta,  and  quitted  Tunis  quickly. 

H.  Buss  was  pleased  to  change  this  unsavoury  city  for  the  sea- 
air,  the  weather  being  charming.  On  the  sea,  and  at  other 
times,  when  he  wished  for  employment,  he  wrote  letters  to  his 
numerous  friends,  giving  his  experiences  of  travel  as  detailed  in 
the  above  account.  He  now  felt  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
and  found  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  his  ‘ Muse’  to  assist  him, 
as  he  did  during  his  ‘ American  Experiences.’ 

Malta  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  April  16th,  and  H.  Buss 
with  some  fellow-passengers,  stayed  at  the  ‘ Hotel  d’Angleterre,’ 
in  Yaletta.  The  Island  of  Malta  is  lofty,  so  that  its  streets  in 
Yaletta,  its  capital,  are  steep ; and  so  paved  in  flat  steps,  that 
horses,  &c.,  can  with  ease  ascend  and  descend.  Malta  is  only 
twelve  miles  by  six.  It  happened,  that  at  this  time,  the 
‘ Agincourt  ’ warship  (584  feet  long)  entered  the  harbour  with 
Admiral  Campbell  on  board  for  trial,  for  permitting  his  ship, 
the  ‘ Lord  Clyde  ’ now  in  this  harbour,  to  get  aground  at 
Pentilario,  Besides  these  two  vessels  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  the 
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‘Aurora,’  ‘Lord  Warden,’  and  the  ‘Caledonia’  were  at  anchor — 
thus  Yaletta  was  gay  and  crowded.  A visit  was  made  to  the 
Grand  Master’s  palace,  its  state-rooms,  armoury  and  the  like. 
Also  to  the  council-chamber  of  the  Maltese  Government.  The 
arguments  here,  were  enforced  in  Italian,  but  English  was 
spoken  by  the  president.  Fares  here,  by  boat  or  public 
carriages,  are  very  much  less  than  in  Tunis.  Its  population  is 
about  130,000  chiefly  Roman  Catholics. 

Dr.  Buss  with  a companion,  rode  over  the  island,  visiting  in 
the  old  town,  the  cathedral,  and  the  church  of  the  ‘ Knights  of 
Malta,’  the  catacombs,  and  also  St.  Paul’s  bay,  where  they 
both  enjoyed  a swim  in  the  spot  where  ‘ two  seas  meet.'  Three 
days  were  thus  profitably  spent,  and  good  experience  acquired, 
then  off  to  Sicily. 

On  April  19th,  about  five  o’clock  p.m.,  Dr.  Buss  with  his 
recent  companions  steamed  out  of  this  gay  harbour  towards 
Sicily,  but  a Sirocco-storm  came  on  with  sufficient  gravity,  to 
induce  the  skipper  to  put  back  to  Malta.  The  passengers  con- 
tinued on  board.  Weather  being  warm  with  less  wind,  a second 
start  was  made  this  morning,  20th.  Syracuse  was  reached  by 
eleven  p.m.  Visits  were  made  to  the  ruined  cities  of  Epipolo 
and  fort  Euryalus,  to  the  ‘ Street  of  Tombs,’  and  into  the  rocky 
chamber,  called,  ‘ The  Ear  of  Dionysius,’  wherein  we  realised 
its  curious  acoustic  properties. 

On  April  23rd,  Syracuse,  by  rail,  was  left  behind  for  Catania. 
This  city  is  partly  built  on  old  lava,  one  of  the  outpours 
from  Etna,  sixteen  miles  away.  Houses,  roadways,  and  walls 
are  constructed  with  blocks,  which  are  cut  from  the  quarries  of 
lava.  A Greek  theatre,  afterwards  Roman,  is  here  ; but  partly 
filled  up  by  sand.  H.  Buss  and  his  companions  started  in  a 
carriage  to  the  town  of  Nicolosi,  at  the  base  of  Etna.  Lava, 
tufa  and  scoria,  were  met  with  all  the  way  on  this  route.  This 
district  is  very  fertile,  but  the  people,  as  well  as  the  villages, 
seem  to  be  very  poor.  Two  of  Dr.  Buss’  companions  stayed 
here  for  the  night,  that  they  might  make  the  ascent  of  the 
volcano, — its  sequel  was,  that  they  ‘ wouldn’t  do  the  like 
again  ! ’ 

On  the  following  day,  H.  Buss  was  speeding  by  rail  to  the 
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next  city,  Taormina,  where  he  dined,  and  then  enjoyed  the 
prospect  afforded  by  a Eoman  theatre,  sufficiently  high  to  give 
him  a magnificent  view  of  the  Sicilian  cities  that  he  had  quitted, 
and  also  of  Etna,  Calabria,  and  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The 
latter  was  reached  by  9.30  p.m.  Here  he  refreshed  himself 
with  a vapour  bath,  and  walked  and  drove  about  this  city. 
Visited  the  ‘ Theatro  Punchinello,’  very  amusing.  He  engaged 
a carriage  to  Faro,  (Charybdis).  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Strait,  was  Scylla.  When  he  got  back  to  his  hotel,  he  found 
his  companions,  left  behind  at  Catania,  had  overtaken 
him. 

The  Sicilians  are  small,  plain,  brown,  illiterate,  and  ardent, 
easily  influenced  for  good  or  evil.  Women  of  the  upper-class, 
plump,  regular  features,  eyes,  eyelashes  and  brows,  black  and 
voluptuous.  Lower-class,  very  plain,  short,  brown  with  bare 
feet.  The  children— vivacious,  ragged,  and  many  of  them 
importunate  beggars  ! Three  years  ago,  the  Sicilian  Government 
had  confiscated  the  enormous  estates  of  many  of  the  monastic 
institutions,  and  converted  them  into  museums,  schools  and 
barracks,  so  that  the  excessive  numbers  of  priests  are  now  bare- 
footed mendicants.  Sicily  is  a magnificent  and  fruitful  country, 
and  immense  improvements  are  taking  place  under  its  now 
vigorous  and  paternal  Government. 

While  at  Messina,  news  came  that  Vesuvius  was  at  this  time 
in  active  eruption  ; so  H.  Buss  and  many  other  tourists  were 
preparing  to  pay  it  a visit. 

On  Saturday,  April  27th,  the  Dr.  and  his  companions  got  on 
board  at  eight  p.m.  the  ‘ Americo-Vespucci  ’ s.s.,  with  a posse 
of  soldiers  as  passengers.  On  the  following  morning,  these 
were  left  at  Paoli.  After  twenty-four  hours’  sailing,  darkness 
came  on,  and  then  Vesuvius,  like  a tall  chimney  3,780  feet  high, 
vomited  occasionally  red-hot  matter,  but  chiefly  small  cinders, 
which  appeared  to  be  smoke,  and  blown  by  a high  current  of  air 
in  the  direction  of  Naples,  while  the  land-wind  was  blowing  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

April  29th,  at  seven  this  morning  Dr.  Buss  quitted  the  steamer 
when  in  the  harbour  of  Naples,  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de 
Russie.  To  him,  this  was  indeed  a novel  experience.  Man, 
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beast  and  bird,  all  appeared  to  feel  that  some  sad  catastrophe 
was  about  to  take  place.  Daylight  was  obscured  by  an  inces- 
sant rain  of  ‘ cinder-dust  ’ in  Naples  and  suburbs.  Birds 
abstained  from  seeking  their  food ; dogs  with  depressed  heads, 
seemed  incapable  of  finding  their  homes.  Horses  trembled  at 
the  rumbling  of  the  ground,  and  the  cindery  atmosphere. 
Humanity  essayed  with  umbrellas,  to  restrain  the  black  dust 
from  entering  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  ; but  the  surface-wind  blew 
in  small  cyclones,  and  so  defeated  this  attempt.  Naples  was  so 
disagreeable,  that  most  of  the  visitors  were  preparing  to  quit. 
Dr.  Buss,  however,  wished  to  realize  the  eruption  still  nearer 
to  the  volcano  ; so  an  American  party  joined  with  him  in  charter- 
ing a carriage  and  pair  to  make  the  attempt. 

When  the  horses  reached  within  a mile  of  Vesuvius,  they 
flatly  refused  to  go  any  further.  The  company  stepped  from 
the  carriage  and  walked  to  the  village  of  San  Sebastiano,  which 
they  found  overwhelmed  with  lava  and  scoria.  Some  of  them 
tried  to  walk  upon  this  deposit,  but  found  it  too  hot.  Their 
wish  had  been  gratified  in  witnessing  what  it  was  like.  They 
regained  the  carriage.  The  horses  were  pleased  enough  to  run 
away  from  the  tremblement,  and  quickly  regained  Naples.  Dr. 
Buss  paid  his  reckoning  here,  and  was  glad  to  gain  the  rail  at 
four  p.m.,  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  reach  Foggia  by  nine 
o’clock,  and  sleep  at  an  hotel. 

April  30th,  rain  fell  all  day.  H.  Buss  started  early  by  train, 
and  so  passed  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  gained  Venice  at  night. 
Next  morning,  he  for  the  third  time  quitted  Venice,  (for  Trieste, 
on  this  occasion),  which  was  reached  at  night,  and  again  stayed 
at  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville. 

May  1st,  weather  being  fine,  the  doctor  drove  to  the  bijou 
Castle  of  Marimar,  planned  and  built  by  the  unfortunate 
Maximilian.  It  is  in  a lovely  situation,  and  very  beautiful  itself, 
so  are  its  gardens. 

While  at  Trieste,  Dr.  Buss  visited  the  opera,  which  is  very 
fine.  He  had  a boat  in  the  harbour  and  found  that  Mr.  Cook’s 
Palestine  party  of  tourists  for  1872,  had  only  just  arrived  here, 
on  their  return  journey  to  Venice.  He  found  several  letters 
and  newspapers  waiting  for  him  at  the  Post  Office. 
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May  4th  found  H.  Buss  rushing  by  rail  over  the  ‘ Semmer- 
ing  Pass  ’ towards  Austria.  In  the  same  carriage  with  him, 
was  a citizen  of  Havana,  Mr.  Molier,  and  his  pretty  young 
wife.  They  had  left  Mr.  Cook,  to  visit  Vienna  ; so  that  they 
and  the  doctor  had  plenty  of  topics  for  conversation.  Still, 
they  found  interval  enough  to  admire  and  dilate  upon  the  very 
grand  and  sublime  prospects  opened  up  to  them,  in  this  trip 
of  363  miles  to  Vienna.  This  city  was  entered  about  ten  p.m., 
and  as  the  day  had  been  charming,  so  the  journey  had  been 
truly  delightful. 

Mrs.  Molier  being  somewhat  indisposed,  Dr.  Buss  prescribed 
for  her,  and  advised  rest  for  a day  or  two.  This  plan  soon  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  she  was  able  to  enjoy  carriage-drives  with 
her  husband  and  the  doctor  to  the  numerous  palaces,  museums, 
theatres,  gardens,  and  various  suburban  attractions  in  this 
grand  Austrian  Capital.  The  * Prater  ’ is  the  ‘ Hyde  Park  ’ of 
Vienna,  where  the  ‘ upper  ten  ’ in  their  equipages  do  disport 
themselves. 

Beyond  the  Prater,  at  this  time,  1872,  a new  cutting  was 
in  progress,  to  convert  Vienna  into  a river-port,  by  uniting  the 
Danube,  west  of  this  capital,  with  the  river  on  its  eastern  side, 
by  a straight  canal,  thus  avoiding  a considerable  bend  in  the 
Danube’s  natural  channel. 

Dr.  Buss’  programme  was  to  spend  a week  or  so  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  then  sail  down  the  Danube,  and  return  to 
Vienna  by  rail  from  Hungary.  The  Moliers,  rather  than  part 
with  their  physician  so  soon,  agreed  to  enjoy  with  him  the 
experiences  of  the  Danube  trip,  as  far  as  Pestb.  Dr.  Buss 
had  already  engaged  a guide  to  accompany  him  in  this 
journey. 

So,  on  May  16th,  having  well  done  the  chief  attractions  of 
Vienna,  off  started  H.  Buss  with  the  Molier’s,  and  with  Martin, 
(the  very  able  guide),  by  steam  passage-boat.  Numerous 
ancient  castles,  towns,  villages,  and  much  white  cattle  grazing, 
enriched  the  prospect.  Many  rafts  floated  down,  and  others  up 
the  stream,  tugged  by  steam  power.  Mills  for  the  grinding  of 
corn,  &c.,  were  stationed  near  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
moved  by  the  downward  flood. 
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Pesth  was  reached  by  Dr.  Buss  and  party  at  eight  p.m.,  and 
the  ‘ Grand  Hotel,  Hungaria,’  entertained  them.  While  here, 
visits  were  made  to  the  Esterhazy  and  Liechtenstein  picture 
galleries,  to  grand  Jewish  synagogues,  the  Kaiserbad,  and  to  the 
bathing  establishment  on  the  ‘ Margareten  Insel.’  The  opposite 
town  of  Buda-Pesth,  was  reached  by  a Suspension  Bridge, 
1,300  feet  long,  erected  by  Clark,  the  builder  of  Hungerford 
Bridge.  In  Buda-Pesth  is  a steep  gradient  tramway,  which  like 
the  one  at  Lyons,  ascends  a high  hill. 

May  19th,  Holier  and  his  wife  part  from  the  doctor  to  return 
to  Vienna.  Mr.  Holier  on  shaking  hands  with  H.  Buss,  not 
only  thanked,  but  kissed  him.  The  Pesth  people  have  fine 
features,  are  well  grown  and  stout,  being  fond  of  lager  and  other 
malt  drinks. 

On  the  19th,  Dr.  Buss,  with  his  guide,  left  Pesth  for  ‘ Semlin,’ 
by  boat.  The  country  is  chiefly  flat  at  this  portion  of  the  Danube. 
Semlin  was  gained  by  noon  next  day.  Here,  H.  Buss  waited 
till  the  next  boat  to  ‘Belgrade’  arrived.  This  important  city 
was  reached  on  May  21st,  and  at  this  time,  wras  undergoing  very 
great  improvements,  by  widening  the  narrowest  old  quarters. 
It  is  situated  on  a point  of  land  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Save  rivers. 

On  May  22nd,  Dr.  Buss  started  for  ‘ Basiasch,’  the  furthest 
city  on  the  Danube  he  intended  to  visit.  Having  by  this  trip, 
seen  several  of  the  Hungarian  towns,  and  the  character  of  the 
adjacent  country.  He  enjoyed  a bath  in  the  waters  of  this 
river — the  largest  one  in  Mid-Europe.  His  return  journey  to 
Vienna  would  now,  D.V.,  be  chiefly  by  train.  A short  run  by 
rail  brought  him  to  ‘ Temesvar.’ 

On  May  23rd,  off  again  by  train  to  Pesth.  The  Hungarian 
peasant  delights  in  high  boots,  white  full  trousers,  blue 
jackets  with  white  buttons,  and  a feather  in  his  hat.  In  many 
of  these  Hungarian  towns,  the  ‘ marchands  ’ announce  their 
avocations  in  German  (black  letter),  Turkish  and  French. 
Here,  the  country  for  above  100  miles  is  so  flat,  that  the  iron- 
way is  raised  on  an  embankment,  which  has  been  made  with 
the  soil,  dug  up  from  the  side  of  the  line.  The  holes  thus 
formed,  become  filled  with  water,  and  therein  plants  take  root ; 
and  thus  the  ponds  are  gradually  filling  up. 
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Dr.  Buss  got  to  Pesth  at  eight  o’clock.  After  dinner,  while 
communing  with  himself,  behind  a cigar,  as  to  his  future  con- 
duct, he  felt  prompted  to  ask  the  question  as  to  whether  his 
friend,  Jennie  Dix  might  be  induced  to  accept  of  a ‘ Sexagen- 
arian ’ for  a husband?  But  of  this  more  anon.  From  his 
short  experience  of  the  Hungarian  people,  he  considered 
them  as  fine  a race,  as  any  others  among  the  German 
nations. 

Next  day,  Pesth  was  at  noon  left  behind,  and  Vienna  gained 
by  ten  p.m.  Here,  the  doctor  continued  for  one  week,  visiting 
the  many  theatres,  galleries  and  suburban  famous  places, 
omitted  during  his  previous  visit.  He  had  also  letters  awaiting 
replies ; and  still  retained  the  services  of  his  guide,  both  as  a 
teacher  of  German,  and  a most  useful  companion  in  his  daily 
excursions.  On  parting  with  this  guide — Martin,  it  afforded 
Dr.  Buss  great  pleasure  to  hand  him  a written  ‘ testimonial, 
certifying  his  complete  satisfaction  at  the  careful  and  very 
attentive  services,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Martin,  as 
guide  and  useful  companion.’ 

H.  Buss  witnessed  the  procession  of  ‘ Corpus  Domini,’  attended 
by  a military  force,  music,  and  priests  in  full  canonicals — 
altogether  a very  imposing  spectacle. 

On  June  1st,  Vienna  was  quitted  at  noon  by  the  doctor,  w7ho 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  city,  its  people,  its  grand 
edifices,  and  with  its  ancient  associations.  ‘ Linz  ’ was  reached 
by  nine  p.m.,  and  he  put  up  at  the  hotel  ‘ Kothen  Krebs.’ 
During  the  journey  from  Linz  to  ‘ Ischel,’  he  was  told  that  a 
tall,  dignified  gentleman,  with  some  servants,  travelling  on  the 
same  route,  was  the  blind  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Ischel  was  arrived  at  on  June  4tli,  but  the  charms  of  this 
highly  picturesque  locality  were  obscured  by  a continuous 
downpour  of  rain.  H.  Buss  made  the  best  use  of  the  occasion 
by  a visit  to  the  theatre,  where  he  witnessed  ‘ Pygmalion  and 
Galatea,’  played  very  well  in  German,  but  rendered  excessively 
funny  by  the  animated  ‘ marble,’  richly  endowed  with  feminine 
loveliness,  by  Venus,  but  quite  lacking  the  purity  of  Juno, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Minerva — making  love  to  the  sculptor’s 
servant. 
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Next  day,  by  diligence,  l)r.  Buss  got  away  from  Ischel,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  a thirty-six  miles’  drive  to  the  City  of 
Salzburg,  a handsome  walled-in  town.  Mozart  was  horn  here. 
His  statue  is  in  the  Mozart  Platz.  Salzburg  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  salt  mines.  Caverns  are  formed,  where  the 
salt-rock  has  been  quarried,  and  removed.  The  fragments  are 
crushed,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  water.  The 
earthy  portions  subside — the  liquid  part  is  washed,  till  freed 
from  the  earthy  matter ; then  finally  boiled,  till  the  water  is 
evaporated- leaving  the  salt  compactly  crystallized  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pans.  These  caverns  are  show  places,  and  are 
certainly  curious,  albeit  excessively  dirty. 

On  June  8th,  Salzburg  is  quitted.  Bavaria  is  now  entered, 
and  Munich,  its  grand  capital,  is  reached  by  4 p.m.  A most 
attractive  object  is  the  colossal  statue  of  ‘ Bavaria.’  It  stands 
100  feet  above  the  plain — the  bronze  figure  being  sixty  feet 
high,  and  the  stone  pedestal  forty  feet  high.  The  figure  has  a 
staircase  inside,  and  the  eyes  in  the  head  serve  as  windows  for 
surveying  the  extensive  prospect — the  city  itself,  being  nearly 
1,900  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a very  large  garden,  laid  out 
in  the  English  fashion.  The  picture  galleries  are  numerous, 
and  their  collections  of  Old  Masters,  are  considered  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

It  is  also  rich  in  Museums,  Churches  and  Palaces.  In  June 
1872,  while  Dr.  Buss  was  in  Munich,  Wagner’s  ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
was  recently  introduced  at  the  opera.  The  Dr.  purchased  a pit 
ticket,  at  a much  advanced  price,  bought  the  German  version  of 
the  opera,  and  followed  the  libretto  throughout,  with  both  profit 
and  pleasure. 

H.  Buss  having  old  friends  who  had  settled  in  Geneva,  made 
his  way  thither  from  Munich,  on  June  11th.  Started  early  by 
rail,  had  stopped  off  at  Berne,  about  9 p.m.  Here,  in  Swiss 
territory,  many  differences  are  noticed  in  the  uniforms  of 
Military  and  Government  officials  (blue  instead  of  grey"),  in  the 
style  of  dwellings,  railway  carriages  of  the  American  type, 
gardens  and  fields  highly  cultivated.  A few  of  the  streets  of 
Berne  are  remarkable  for  heavy  colonnades.  The  slopes  of 
hills,  descending  to  these  Swiss  valleys,  are  frequently  planted 
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so  regularly  with  the  vine,  that  from  the  higher  roadways,  such 
vineyards  appear  like  ‘ diaper  ’ patterned  green  carpets  at  the 
distance. 

The  pretty  town  of  Geneva  was  entered  on  June  13th.  H. 
Buss  found  his  friends,  and  by  them  was  introduced  to  other 
residents;  so  that  five  days  were  well  employed  in  visits  to  their 
homes,  and  with  them  in  carriage,  rail  and  boat  excursions,  to 
the  many  objects  of  great  interest  in  the  surrounding  country. 

On  quitting  Geneva  and  its  romantic  lake,  Berne  was  again 
passed,  in  haymaking  time ; and  Basle  was  entered  at  5 p.m. 
This  was  his  second  visit  to  this  portion  of  the  Rhine  river. 
Dr.  Buss  left  this  city  early  next  morning,  and  reached  Heidelberg 
in  the  afternoon.  Here,  at  Frau  Heinrich’s,  he  met  an  agree- 
able American  family,  and  in  their  company,  went  over  again, 
several  of  the  excursions  he  had  much  enjoyed,  a twelvemonth 
back.  A happy  week  passed  thus. 

On  June  25th,  H.  Buss  found  himself  in  Paris,  and  again 
located  at  his  friend,  Cart’s  villa,  at  St.  Mande.  Many  little 
parties  were  arranged  by  other  intimates,  which  agreeably 
detained  him,  till  June  30th,  when  he  quitted  this  gay  city  ; 
broke  his  journey  at  Amiens,  had  a fine  sea  passage,  and 
reached  London  at  night. 

This  Algeria  and  Danube  tour,  had  occupied  Dr.  Buss  during 
four  months.  The  experience  thus  acquired,  was  very  instruc- 
tive and  enjoyable  ; and  considering,  that  his  travelling  had 
been  first  class,  and  the  hotels  he  stayed  at,  were  the  best,  it  is 
surprising  his  expenditure  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  forty 
pounds  a month.  It  is  true,  that  his  rule  was  to  partake  of  the 
native  wines  only,  which  are  always  less  costly,  than  those  of 
foreign  growth. 

Of  course,  the  same  ground  might  be  got  over  in  the  same 
time,  at  a lower  cost,  by  travelling  and  hotels,  being  at  second 
class  rates. 

To  Dr.  Buss,  at  this  period,  Algeria,  Sicily,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  afforded  new  fields  for  enquiry ; so  that  the 
experiences  thus  acquired,  especially  with  the  feeling  of 
Providential  supervision  throughout,  were  educational,  and 
eminently  satisfactory. 
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Marseilles  can  be  reached  in  two  days;  and  thence,  Algiers  in 
fifty  hours  ; so  that  a three  weeks’  holiday,  hy  allowing  one 
week  for  a return  journey,  would  afford  a fortnight  to  anyone, 
who  wished  to  experience  on  Arab-land,  the  customs,  habits  and 
life  of  its  inhabitants.  This  can  be  accomplished  more  safely, 
speedily,  easily  and  economically  in  Algeria,  than  elsewhere ; 
because  it  is  now  under  the  influence  of  Christian  civilization. 
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LY  1st,  1872.  Since  relinquishing  practice  in 
1870,  Dr.  Buss  had  made  his  home  in  the 
family  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Bennett,  in  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square.  On  his  return  from 
the  Algeria  and  Danube  trip,  he  communicated 
to  Mrs.  Bennett,  the  prompting  that  he  had 
experienced  in  Pesth  about  proposing  to  Miss 
Dix,  and  as  to  the  probability  of  both  her 
parents  and  self,  approving  thereof.  To  this 
the  lady  replied,  ‘ I should  approve  of  this, 
if  you  feel  sure  that  you  prefer  Jennie  Dix,  to  anyone  else,  for 
your  second  wife.  Now,  leave  it  in  my  hands.  I will  write  to 
her,  giving  her  just  a hint,  and  ask  her  to  a croquet  party  at 
our  Balham  house.  Should  she  disapprove,  she  will  decline 
coining  ; but,  accepting  the  invitation,  you  will,  D.V.,  both  meet 
again,  and  see  how  you  like  each  other  ; and  then,  I may 
trust  you  to  follow  your  own  feelings  and  arrange  with  her 
parents,’ 
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On  July  6th,  the  party  took  place.  They  both  played  and 
danced  together,  reciprocated  attentions,  and  the  cavalier 
escorted  the  lady  to  the  omnibus  for  home. 

The  next  day,  Jennie  Dix  received  a missive  declaring  Or. 
Buss’  wish  for  a reply,  if  she  disapproved.  On  the  following 
morning,  no  reply  having  arrived,  he  therefore  visited  her.  The 
sequel  was,  that  she  accepted  his  proposal,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dix,  who  happened  to  be  just  then, 
paying  a visit  at  their  friend’s,  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Twickenham. 
Under  these  circumstances,  propriety  demanded,  that  before  he 
proceeded  further,  he  should  seek  an  interview  with  the  lady’s 
parents ; so  he  obtained  the  address  at  Twickenham,  reached 
the  villa  in  the  evening,  sent  in  his  card,  explained  his  mission 
to  the  father.  Mr.  Dix  very  kindly  gave  a conditional  consent, 
introduced  Dr.  Buss  to  the  host  and  family,  who  entertained 
him  till  it  became  time  to  quit,  and  make  his  way  to  Balham, 
where  he  was  to  sleep. 

Every  day,  the  doctor  was  now  engaged  in  visiting  his  fiancee, 
driving  her  about  to  be  introduced  to  their  mutual  friends ; or  in 
witnessing  the  lions  of  London  and  its  suburbs.  Thus  a month 
passed  very  quickly. 

A promise  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Buss,  to  take  his  niece,  Miss 
Frances  Buss,  during  this  autumn  vacation,  through  the  ‘Via 
Mala  ’ to  Venice  and  back.  So  his  fiancee  agreed  to  spare  him 
for  three  weeks,  that  his  promise  to  the  niece  might  be 
fulfilled. 

Before  starting,  his  future  wife  gave  him  quite  a budget  of 
wise  admonitions  as  to  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  risks, 
and  returning  to  her  safe  and  sound.  All  this  was  reasonable, 
as  he  had  now  a ‘second-self’  to  think  of,  and  keep  free  from 
anxiety  by  frequent  letters. 

Dr.  Buss  was  to  follow  his  niece  to  Brussels,  where  she  was  in 
company  with  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Septimus  Buss,  his  son, 
and  other  friends.  This  he  did.  On  August  17th,  with  his 
niece  and  her  friend,  Miss  Ridley,  he  quitted  Brussels  by  rail  for 
Cologne.  Here,  they  stayed  for  awhile  to  see  its  many  attrac- 
tions ; and  also  spent  one  day  at  Mayence. 

On  August  20th,  Frankfort  was  gained  and  duly  inspected. 
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Homburg  was  visited.  The  Salon  Fort  was  viewed  with  its 
notorious  ‘ Roulette,’  and  ‘ Rouge  et  Noir  ’ gaming  tables, 
which  rumour  announced,  were  to  be,  after  this  year,  suppressed. 

At  Heidelberg,  the  doctor  and  niece  parted  from  Miss  Ridley, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Graham.  The  latter  gave  them  an 
enjoyable  drive  in  his  carriage  along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar. 
H.  Buss  and  niece  stayed  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  and  drove 
the  Misses  Hunt  (from  Chicago)  in  two  carriages  to  the  Castle 
and  elsewhere. 

On  August  23rd,  the  pretty  Swiss  city  of  Zurich  was  reached. 
Its  famous  panorama  of  the  snow-crowned  Alpine  giants,  as  seen 
from  the  summit  of  the  Rigi,  is  always  worth  seeing  again,  and 
answers  as  well  as  toiling  up  to  the  Rigi-top  for  a similar 
prospect,  including  the  chances  of  mist  and  rain. 

It  is  a lovely  ride  hence,  to  Coire.  Here,  when  there  are 
many  tourists,  the  diligences  are  soon  engaged,  so  that  if 
you  wish  to  hasten,  you  must  arrange  for  a private  carriage. 

August  25th,  Dr.  Buss  and  his  niece  agreed  to  pay  half  the 
cost  of  a landau  and  pair  of  horses  for  the  drive  through  the  Via 
Mala  to  Splugen,  with  the  Princess  Corey  and  her  maid.  The 
next  day,  the  Splugen- pass  was  got  over,  and  Italy  brought  into 
view.  At  one  p.m.,  they  partook  of  lunch  at  Chiavenna. 
At  two  p.m.,  Colico  was  gained,  and  the  Lake  of  Como, 
which  was  crossed  by  steam-boat,  and  by  6.30,  they  were  dining 
at  the  City  of  Como  Hotel.  Next  morning,  H.  Buss  had  a bath 
in  the  lake.  During  a shower,  he  sent  off  missives  to  his 
fiancee,  and  to  others.  He  had  a carriage  drive  with  a Mr. 
Adams,  an  American,  whose  luggage  had  been  stolen  from  the 
railway  station. 

August  28th,  off  from  Como  by  5.30  a.m.,  to  Milan  and 
Venice.  We  stayed  again  at  the  Victoria  Hotel — ordered  many 
photos  to  be  sent  home  by  Carlo  Ponti.  Our  rest  here  this  time 
was  only  three  days,  because  the  niece  was  so  much  persecuted 
by  mosquitos. 

On  August  31st  back  again  to  Milan.  It  was  full  of  visitors. 
Inspected  the  famous  cathedral  and  the  * Last  Supper  ’ by 
* Leonardo  da  Vinci,’  and  Milan’s  other  principal  objects  of 
great  interest.  Arano  was  next  reached  by  nine  o’clock  p.m., 
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and  on  the  following  day  early,  a boat  on  the  Lago-Maggiore 
put  our  tourists  out  at  Pallanza.  Near  this  spot,  is  a colossal 
statue  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  sixty-six  feet  high.  In  the  even- 
ing a diligence  carried  them  to  Domo  D’Ossola.  The  weather 
was  delightful.  In  this  district,  granite  appears  to  be  of  less 
value  than  wood,  serving  for  telegraph  posts,  fences,  seats,  and 
for  many  other  purposes. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  they  began  the  return  journey  from 
Italy,  over  the  ‘ Simplon  ’ Pass,  into  Switzerland.  In  fine 
weather,  all  these  Alpine  passes  must,  of  necessity,  be  highly 
picturesque  and  grand.  Sierre,  was  reached  by  nightfall,  and 
early  next  morning  Villeneuve  was  gained.  Here,  Dr.  Buss 
and  his  niece  steamed  along  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  passing  Vevey 
and  Chillon,  with  Mont  Blanc  occasionally,  and  the  giant  Alps 
always  in  view,  to  the  city  of  Geneva,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
lake. 

Dr.  Buss  having  friends  in  this  city,  spent  with  Miss  Buss 
four  very  enjoyable  days  in  lake  and  carriage  excursions  to 
Ferney,  for  the  residence  of  Voltaire ; to  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
and  to  other  famous  places. 

By  September  9th,  these  pleasant  friends  and  this  charming 
city  were  quitted ; Macon  was  passed,  and  at  night,  Paris  was 
once  more  arrived  at.  Dr.  Buss  introduced  his  niece  to  his 
friends  at  St.  Mancie.  They  w7ere  pleased  to  so  entertain  their 
visitors,  as  to  make  their  three  days’  sojourn  very  delightful. 
Very  grateful  to  Providence  for  their  continued  health  and  enjoy- 
ment of  travel,  they  safely  regained  their  London  homes  on 
September  12th. 

Dr.  Buss  fulfilled  his  promise  in  keeping  Jennie  Dix  well 
posted  up  with  his  experiences,  gained  in  this  recent  and 
fourth  trip,  through  Lombardy  to  Venice  and  back.  The  lady 
conscientiously  did  her  part,  by  supplying  to  him,  in  her 
missives,  every  information  which  she  thought  might  interest 
him. 

It  having  been  arranged  that  their  wedding  should,  D.V., 
take  place  on  October  9th,  the  interval  was  well  filled  up,  by 
their  introductions  to  the  families  and  friends  on  both  sides  ; in 
the  necessary  arrangements  by  H.  Buss  for  the  wedding,  and  in 
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the  pleasant  occupation  of  Miss  Dix  in  getting  together  her 
expensive  trousseau,  and  in  selecting  the  programme  for  the 
wedding  trip. 

The  wife-elect,  had  previously  sojourned  in  France  and  spoke 
the  language.  But  as  her  choice  was  to  travel  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Lombardy  to  Venice  ; through  the  Italian 
peninsula  as  far  as  Naples  ; and  thence,  back  by  the  Riviera,  it 
would  certainly  require  five  honeymoons  to  complete  it.  Atten- 
tion to  the  Italian  language  would,  therefore,  be  convenient  for 
a three  months’  sojourn  in  Italy,  so  they  both  set  to  work  to 
study  it. 

Dr.  Buss  was  willing  to  have  taken  his  wife  round  the  world 
for  a beginning,  or  to  join  Cook’s  Palestine  tour,  while  they  were 
both  in  Italy.  But  the  bride-elect  clung  so  affectionately  to 
her  above  programme,  that  the  doctor  cheerfully  acquiesced. 

Mr.  Dix  had  invited  numerous  relatives  and  friends  to  assist 
at  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  to  the  subsequent  breakfast. 
Many  carriages  were  required  for  this  purpose,  driving  to  High- 
bury Church,  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated  by  the  doctor’s 
nephew,  the  Rev.  Septimus  Buss,  and  by  the  vicar.  The 
‘ Wedding-March  ’ being  skilfully  played  on  quitting  the  church. 

The  wedding-breakfast  over,  and  the  very  many  good,  kind, 
and  complimentary  sayings  and  doings  accomplished  ; the 
husband  and  wife  drove  off  with  the  traditional  slipper,  the  best 
of  wishes,  and  rice,  showered  upon  them.  Now,  Phoebus  mani- 
fested his  power,  by  dispersing  the  mantle  of  clouds,  and  smiling 
his  sweetest  upon  the  bride,  to  soothe  her  for  the  previous  damp- 
ness of  the  day. 

Apartments  had  been  secured  at  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel  at 
Dover,  where  the  twain  were  comfortably  settled  by  the  evening. 
A telegram  followed  them  at  wife’s  request,  concerning  the  guests 
they  had  left  at  home. 

The  following  morning,  being  very  fine,  a carriage  drive  round 
the  town,  and  to  ‘ Rivers  ’ and  back,  was  enjoyed.  The 
Admiralty  Pier,  the  parade,  and  the  commercial  portion  of  the 
city,  afforded  an  abundance  of  promenade  interest.  Folkestone 
was  visited  on  the  third  day,  and  on  October  12th,  the  twain  were 
on  board  of  the  steamboat  for  Calais,  at  9.30  a.m.  An  extract 
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from  wife's  diary  says — ‘ Hubby  declares  that  Neptume  is  good- 
tempered  this  morning  ; but  mine  is  sorely  tried,  from  a feeling 
of  sickness  for  nearly  the  entire  journey.’  The  passage  was 
quick,  and  Calais  harbour  was  entered  at  11.15  a.m. 

Paris  was  reached  by  train  about  six  p.m.,  and  Dr.  Buss  and 
wife  cleared  the  Custom  house,  and  became  installed  at  the 
‘ Grand  Hotel  de  Normandie,’  in  a comfortable  first  floor  in  the 
rue  St.  Honore. 

H.  Buss,  after  being  refreshed,  took  his  lady-love  for  a 
cheerful  walk  into  the  gay,  dazzling  Palais  Royal.  The  brilliant 
shops  here  cheered  her  up  very  much,  and  they  gaily  resought 
their  hotel. 

Wife's  diary. — ‘ October  13th,  a very  fine  day.  Visit  the  church, 
St.  Rocli.  Funeral  going  on  by  hired  officials.  The  church 
was  draped  inside  and  out.  Also  a marriage  and  a christening, 
at  the  same  time. 

‘ Then  to  the  Madeleine  Church,  classical  and  beautiful.  Met 
here  some  of  the  doctor’s  Paris  friends,  to  whom  I was  intro- 
duced. Walked  through  the  finest  part  of  Paris  to  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  and  all  through  the  ‘Champs  Elysees,’  and  rode 
back  to  hotel  for  lunch. 

‘ Afterwards  viewed  the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques,  Hotel  de  Ville> 
Hotel-Dieu-hospital,  the  Morgue,  (only  one  cadavre  here)  and 
Notre  Dame.  Noticed  the  laundry-boats  and  baths,  on  the  Seine 
river — rode  back  to  table  d’hote — which  is  served  in  our  rooms, 
I being  tired.’ 

October  14th.  Wife  sends  home  to  her  friends,  very  cheerful 
descriptions  of  the  famous  experiences  she  has  met  with.  The 
doctor  takes  her  to  the  ‘ Bourse.’  She  was  much  surprised  at 
the  screaming  noise — like  the  roar  of  waves — made  by  the 
bidders  for  stock  at  closing  time.  Later  on,  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation  and  its  aquarium 
were  visited.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  the  ‘ Axaloth  ’ 
from  Mexico  ; also  the  ‘ Hippocampus  ’ (war-horse-fish).  They 
were  both  interested  here;  though  some  of  the  larger  animals  had, 
during  their  recent  blockade,  been  used  for  human  food.  Not 
all  had  been  as  yet  replaced. 

Next  day,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  other  law-courts  were 
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visited  during  trials.  Paris,  being  again  a Republic,  the  legends 
exhibited  in  the  public  courts  were — Liberte,  Fraternite, 
Egalite.  Wife’s  diary. — ‘ “Sainte  Chapelle.”  Its  grained  arches 
with  clustered  columns,  decorated  in  blue,  red,  salmon  and  gold, 
supported  the  ceiling  and  walls,  which  were  adorned  with  stars 
and  “ Fleurs-de-lis.”  All  the  windows  with  coloured  glass.  A 
highly  ornate  and  beautiful  chapel.  The  decorative  stone  work 
about  the  outside,  had  been  wilfully  damaged  by  the  Communists, 
but  is  now  under  restoration.’ 

Wife’s  Diary. — October  16th,  started  in  a four-in-hand  drag 
from  Notre  Dame  Place,  passed  the  western  fortifications,  all 
much  damaged  in  the  late  conflict,  in  dislodging  the  rebel  party. 
Repairs  still  going  on.  From  St.  Cloud,  the  passengers  had  a 
good  view  of  Mont  Valerian,  and  of  Paris,  with  its  injured 
forts  and  bastions.  About  2 p.m.  reached  Versailles.  Saw  the 
Trianon  ’ (a  summer  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Mad.  de 
Maintenon) — a very  pretty  bijou  edifice.  The  palace  contains 
many  very  large  saloons,  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
enormous  pictures  by  Horace  Vernet,  David,  and  other  great 
artists  ; illustrative  of  French  History  and  progress,  from  the 
time  of  Clovis.  Here,  too,  are  richly  inlaid  mosaic  tables, 
vases,  sculptures,  and  very  decorative  upholstery.  Its  stables 
contain  State  carriages,  from  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
present  time.  Walked  through  the  peculiar  but  interesting 
gardens— a band  playing  on  the  terrace. 

After  a lunch,  the  carriage  took  up  all  its  party,  and  returned 
to  Paris  by  dinner  time.  Several  visits  wrere  made  to  the 
Louvre  Gallery  of  famous  pictures ; also  to  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny — built  originally  in  tbe  fifteenth  century.  Now7,  a 
remarkably  fine  museum,  stocked  with  old  and  very  rare 
curiosities  in  high  and  decorative  art ; in  ‘ Champs  leves,’  and 
other  costly  enamels  ; also  antique  and  historically  celebrated 
upholstery. 

The  ‘ Hotel  des  Invalides,’  was  visited  during  a military 
mass,  that  was  very  impressive.  On  one  occasion,  while  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  the  Dr.  and  wife  mounted  274  steps,  to  the  top 
of  the  ‘ Arc  de  Triomphe  ’ — 150  feet.  It  afforded  a capital  view 
of  the  twelve  avenues  radiating  from  the  base  of  the  arch, 
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‘ Pere  la  Chaise  ’ quite  recompensed  one  for  a visit  to  it.  It 
is  available,  as  a last  resting  place,  to  all  religious  sects ; and 
celebrated  for  the  tombs  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  for  those  of 
David,  Lebrun,  and  numerous  other  worthies  in  art,  science, 
war  and  the  like. 

Duval’s  large  and  reasonable  restaurants  have  become  quite  an 
institution — in  some  of  them  700  diners  may  be  accommodated 
at  one  time.  The  Luxembourg  palace,  galleries,  museum  and 
gardens,  were  duly  visited.  Its  marble  sculptures  are 
exceedingly  beautiful ; and  its  gardens  afford  a delightful 
promenade. 

The  wife  wished  to  be  shown  the  ‘ Quartier  Latin  ’ — (students’ 
district),  where,  years  before,  Dr.  Buss,  after  he  had  obtained  his 
English  Diplomas,  came  to  study.  At  that  time,  Paris  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  popular  city  in  the  world,  for  students 
in  Surgery,  Medicine,  Classics,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Instead  of  impediments  put  in  the  paths  of  study, 
great  facilities  were  provided,  and  at  a trifling  cost.  Earnest 
students  from  all  civilized  nations,  enrolled  themselves  as 
pupils  in  these  Parisian  Colleges,  and  carried  away  creditable 
diplomas. 

The  Dr.  pointed  out  to  his  wife  the  restaurants  and  cafes 
where  wholesome  and  cheap  meals  could  be  obtained ; and  took 
her  into  several  of  the  Colleges,  the  ‘ Ecole  de  Medecine  ’ and 
the  ‘ Ecole  Pratique,’  where  he  used  to  dissect.  While  on  a 
visit  to  the  ‘ Jardin  des  Plantes,’  he  introduced  her  to  the 
‘ hotel  Clamart,’  where  500  students  could  pursue  dissection  at 
the  same  time ! ! 

The  wife  was  pleased  to  dine  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  whose  walls 
are  covered  with  mirrors.  The  chandeliers  are  many  times 
multiplied  by  reflection  in  these  mirrors — thus  imparting  a very 
dazzling  appearance  to  this  magnificent  dining  hall. 

Three  weeks  of  the  wedding  trip,  had  already  been  used,  and 
certainly  in  a very  satisfactory  manner ; and  the  Dr.  and  his 
wife  were  still  in  Paris  ; and  as  the  latter  wished  much  to  be 
back  in  London  at  her  father’s  seventy-fifth  birthday,  it  was 
decided  to  pack  up,  and  move  on  towards  Switzerland. 
Friends  were  instructed  as  to  the  addressing  of  future  letters. 
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October  30th,  Paris  was  quitted  by  train  for  the  east.  At 
Troyes — 103  miles  from  Paris — we  stopped  off  to  dine.  This 
city  is  noticeable  for  its  old  wooden  houses,  for  a stocking 
manufactory,  and  for  giving  its  name  to  the  Troy  standard  of 
weight.  ‘ Belfort,’  a city  on  the  Yosges-range  of  hills,  and 
upwards  of  200  miles  from  Paris,  was  reached  at  night.  This, 
and  many  other  fortified  cities  on  the  French  borders,  were  at 
this  time,  held  by  the  Prussians,  as  hostages  for  the  indemnity. 
Had  a pleasant  drive  through  the  town,  and  round  its 
fortifications  and  castle.  Witnessed  a German  military  drill- 
very  heroic  gymnastics — leaping  over  a wooden  horse  by 
somersaults,  and  other  acrobatic  feats  ; 15,000  Prussians  were 
in  occupation. 

November  1st  entered  Basle.  Stopped  off  three  hours  for  a 
drive  round  the  city.  A fair  was  being  held,  and  assisted  by 
dancing  bears,  dogs  and  monkeys,  also  by  dromedaries,  acrobats 
and  other  sights.  Many  houses  and  churches  built  in  a Swiss 
style,  with  red  bricks  and  roofs.  The  river  Pihine  is  here,  about 
the  width  of  the  Thames  in  London. 

Zurich  was  next  gained  by  6 p.m.,  and  we  drove  to  the  hotel, 
Belle  Vue — a very  good  one.  Instead  of  climbing  to  the 
summit  of  the  ‘ Bigi  Kulm,’  my  husband  took  me  to  a grand 
panoramic  view,  depicting  the  high  and  low  Alps.  Here,  we 
saw  ‘ Mont  Pilatus,’  the  ‘Yung  Frau,’  and  other  snow-crowned 
monarchs,  distinctly  visible  without  mist ; also  twenty  Swiss 
cantons  and  thirteen  lakes,  with  the  Black  Forest,  Jura  Moun- 
tains, Alsace  and  Lorraine.  I was  delighted  with  this 
magnificent  picture — the  Dr.  had  visited  it  before.  We  drove 
through  this  beautiful  lake-city  and  its  environs.  One  after- 
noon, rode  to  the  base  of  the  ‘ Uetliberg.’  It  being  too  late  in 
the  season  for  guides  and  horses,  we  climbed  up  this  hill, 
sufficiently  high,  to  get  another  sunset  view  of  the  majestic 
Alps. 

On  November  4th,  quitted  the  clean  and  very  pretty  Zurich 
station  by  rail,  for  Ragatz.  Hence,  we  walked  to  Pfeffers-bad 
and  back,  through  one  of  the  most  savage  gorges  of  the  Swiss 
Alps.  This  bath  was  closed  for  the  season,  but  a franc  each 
enabled  us  to  inspect  the  ‘ Quelle  ’ in  the  tunnel,  and  taste  the 
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two  mineral  hot  water  springs.  Kegained  the  train  at  Bagatz, 
and  reached  Coire  in  the  evening. 

November  5th,  started  from  Coire  at  5 a. in.  in  the  only  dis- 
engaged seats  in  the  diligence — the  guard’s  dicky  behind — 
uncomfortably  small  for  two  sitters.  Wife  quite  enjoyed  this 
cool  experience,  with  brilliant  stars  in  heaven’s  roof. 

At  Tusis,  the  passengers. descended  from  the  coach,  and  par- 
took of  hot  coffee  and  other  refreshments.  Here,  one  place 
happened  to  he  vacated  in  the  ‘interieur,’  so,  as  the  wife  pre- 
ferred being  outside,  the  doctor  took  the  inside  seat.  Wife’s 
diary. — ‘ I never  liked  any  previous  travel  so  much  as  this  ; the 
Alps  in  all  their  majestic  grandeur,  the  fir-trees  like  armies  of 
soldiers  in  dark  uniforms,  marching  up  their  slopes  from  the 
“ Via  Mala,"  far  exceeded  in  wild  beauty  and  romance  my 
expectations.  It  was  fearful  from  its  very  sublimity.  The 
roadway  in  the  Gorge,  was  formed  by  cutting  a ledge  in  the 
rocks,  which  rise  more  than  a thousand  feet  high.  Below,  was 
the  young  Ehine,  rushing  and  roaring  over  masses  of  detached 
rock;  and  large,  long  icicles  hung  down  from  the  projecting  ledges. 

When  the  coach  reached  Splugen  at  4,757  feet  of  elevation, 
snow  was  on  the  ground.  We  all  entered  the  hotel,  and  had 
just  forty  minutes  to  partake  of  dinner.  So  very  much  justice 
was  done  to  this  repast,  that  Dr.  Buss  suggested  that  we  ought 
each  to  pay  for  a double  dinner. 

We  both  obtained  inside  seats  in  the  diligence  over  the 
Splugen-pass ; but  after  some  time  the  horses  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  coach,  and  attached  to  eight  sledges.  Oh  ! this 
was  indeed  exhilarating.  Myself  and  spozo  in  the  first  sledge, 
the  driver  somewhere  behind.  Occasionally  the  horses  would 
slip  into  a drift  up  to  their  haunches.  It  was,  indeed,  a glorious 
sight ! The  mighty  Alps  all  around  enveloped  in  a white 
mantle,  that  had  taken  fourteen  days  to  weave.  So  my  wish 
was  abundantly  gratified.  In  some  places,  tunnels  had  been 
constructed  to  prevent  the  snow  cumbering  the  roadway.  On 
reaching  the  Italian  slopes  the  sledges  were  again  exchanged 
for  the  diligence.  At  7.30  p.m.  we  alighted  at  the  ‘ Conradi 
hotel  in  Chiavenna.  The  stars  here  being  as  brilliant  as  at 
Coire  at  five  a.m. 
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I never  enjoyed  a day’s  journey  more,  and  these  Swiss  moun- 
tains I leave  with  regret.  Fancy  a large  bedroom,  floored  with 
slabs  of  stone,  for  winter  enjoyment ; certainly  there  was  a fire 
of  wood,  and  it  was  an  Italian  city.  Next  morning  we  drove 
from  Chiavenna,  seated  in  the  coupe  of  a diligence,  down  the 
Italian  hills  in  warm  sunshine.  A few  tunnels  had  been  made 
to  render  the  descent  easier.  Vegetation  was  showing  itself  in 
the  meadows,  and  as  Como  Lake  was  gained,  we  passed  through 
groves  of  chestnuts,  olives,  and  vineyards,  and  at  ten  a.m. 
reached  the  town  of  ‘ Colico.’  Here  we  waited  for  the  lake 
steam-passage  boat. 

The  steamer  called  at  several  pretty  villages  in  its  way  to 
Como.  At  this  point  an  omnibus  waited  for  passengers  to 
‘ Camerlata,’  whence  they  took  the  train  to  Milan,  which  was 
gained  at  night.  Having  some  pains  in  my  chest,  my  husband 
removed  them  by  a few  mesmeric  passes. 

November  7th.  We  went  early  to  the  Milan  Cathedral.  From 
two  to  three  hours  were  occupied  in  viewing  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  this  marvellous  Gothic  structure.  While  in  this  city, 
numerous  other  churches  were  visited,  the  Scala  Opera  House, 
the  imposing  Gallery  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Picture  and  Sculp- 
ture Galleries,  the  statues  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  four 
pupils,  and  this  famous  artist’s  picture  of  the  ‘ Last  Supper.’ 

We  put  up  at  the  ‘ Albergo  Reale.’  One  morning  I asked  for 
an  English  steak  for  breakfast.  A rib  of  beef  was  cooked,  and 
we  were  requested  to  help  ourselves.  In  this  city,  uuder  the 
auspices  of  the  first  Napoleon,  a large  circus  was  formed  for 
races  and  other  spectacles,  730  feet  by  450  feet.  Its  seats 
were  turfed,  and  can  accommodate  30,000  spectators.  In  the 
central  court  of  the  Palace  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  a bronze 
statue  of  Napoleon  as  a Roman  Emperor.  On  the  ramparts  is 
a cemetery,  with  many  highly  interesting  sculptures  and  cata- 
combs. A group  in  white  marble  of  a mother  with  a baby  in 
arms,  and  a child  by  her  side,  peeping  in  at  the  doorway  of  a 
tomb  just  a little  opened,  the  last  earthly  resting-place  of  her 
dear  departed  one. 

November  14th.  This  morning  we  quitted  Milan,  and  said 
* good-bye  ’ to  Dr.  Cronin,  his  clever  daughter,  and  several  other 
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very  sociable  Americans.  Our  programme  being  arranged  for 
the  return  journey,  via  the  Riviera,  we  made  a short  detour  to 
Turin.  This  city  is  peculiar  in  having  many  heavy  colonnades 
for  shops,  and  sometimes  a second  one  on  the  top  of  the  first 
one,  making  it  look  like  a town  of  bazaars.  The  Royal  palace 
is  a most  interesting  edifice,  with  many  apartments  richly 
adorned  and  gorgeously  furnished.  The  king  of  Italy  is  here 
for  some  weeks  each  year. 

The  Turin  Academy  of  Arts  contains  fifteen  saloons,  in  which 
are  exhibited  500  paintings  by  the  most  celebrated  medheval 
and  modern  artists.  Numerous  statues  and  monuments  are 
met  with  in  this  venerable  city.  The  river  ‘ Po  ’ flows  along 
the  south-east  side  of  Turin,  and  is  crossed  by  several  suspen- 
sion and  other  bridges. 

Next  day,  we  started  at  six  a.m.  for  Verona  by  rail,  and 
reached  that  city  by  two  p.m.  Took  a three  hours’  drive  to 
inspect  its  chief  points  of  interest.  Changed  gold  for  Italian 
paper  money,  gold  just  now  being  at  a high  premium.  We 
visited  the  house  alleged  to  be  the  mansion  of  the  old  Capulet 
family.  Of  course  it  has  a balcony,  where  once  reclined  the 
lovely  Juliet,  anxiously  expecting  her  devoted  Romeo. 

We  next  drove  to  an  open  space  in  a side  street,  where  under 
a shed  was  a sarcophagus,  said  to  have  been  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  poor  dead  Juliet. 

The  famous  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  formed  by  Diocletian  in 
the  third  century,  is  in  a sufficiently  good  state  of  preservation, 
to  afford  the  beholder  an  adequate  idea  of  the  business  therein 
conducted,  during  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  very  well 
repays  a visit  thereto.  It  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
30,000  spectators.  The  cathedral  is  a very  large  and  noble 
edifice.  We  were  both  very  well  pleased  with  our  quick  inspec- 
tion of  this  once  famous  city,  and  drove  back  to  the  station  for 
the  train  to  Padua,  which  we  reached  at  ten  p.m. 

November  15th.  Engaged  a guide.  Visited  the  ‘ Scuola  del 
Santo,’  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Anthony, 
which  is  adorned  with  many  frescoes  by  Titian  and  his  pupils. 
Padua,  so  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a European  School  for 
Science  and  Art,  abounds  in  ancient,  religious  and  educational 
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monuments,  sculptures,  frescoes  and  other  paintings.  An 
enormous  hall  in  the  ‘ Municipo  ’ contains  a wooden  model  of 
the  Troy-liorse  by  Donaletto.  Its  body  will  hold  eighteen 
people.  The  Padua  University  is  the  next  oldest  to  our  Oxford, 
and  last  year  had  2,000  students  on  its  roll.  On  its  staircase  is 
a statue  of  Lucretia  Cornelie,  the  first  lady  who  obtained  a 
degree  in  this  University.  Next  we  went  into  a dissecting-room, 
very  unsavoury,  and  afterwards  into  the  museum,  abounding  in 
skeletons,  skulls,  and  other  unsightly  reminders  of  human  dis- 
solution. I quitted  these  lugubrious  objects  as  soon  as  I could 
draw  the  doctor  away.  The  roof  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Anthony 
has  seven  domes,  which  give  to  it  a somewhat  Oriental 
character. 

The  same  day  the  train  carried  us  over  a causeway  into 
Venice  at  five  p.m.  A gondolier  rowed  us  to  the  Barbesi  Hotel 
on  the  Grand  Canal.  Sunday,  16th.  We  attended  an  English 
Church  service.  Afterwards  visited  several  other  churches. 
The  Sabbath-day  is  not  more  observed  here  than  in  Paris.  In 
the  Piazza  ‘ San  Marco,’  most  of  the  shops  were  open,  and  a 
band  playing.  Next  day  went  by  gondola  to  ‘Lido,’  a small 
island  in  the  Adriatic.  Here  is  a bathing  establishment.  On 
the  shore  I collected  some  curious  shells,  and  partook  of  small 
oysters  with  lemon.  Bowed  back  to  the  Bialto,  and  to  the 
market-place,  where  Shylock  had  once  a banco  (bench).  Weather 
turned  wet,  so  kept  my  room,  studied  Italian,  and  finished  the 
day  at  chess  with  my  husband. 

During  our  fortnight’s  sojourn  in  Venice,  the  doctor  engaged 
his  former  guide  Antonio.  He  was  of  great  use  as  an  intelligent 
cicerone,  and  in  the  reading  of  Italian  with  us  both.  The 
Doge’s  palace,  designed  in  the  Byzantine  Romanesque  style, 
the  ‘ Bridge  of  Sighs,’  connecting  the  palace  with  the  prison 
adjacent,  are  full  of  historic  interest.  Some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  pictures  of  the  Italian  School  are  met  with  in  this  palace. 

The  church  of  ‘ San  Marco,’  the  tutelary  Saint  of  Venice, 
adjoins  the  Doge’s  palace,  and  is  eminently  rich  in  historic 
trophies.  Four  bronze  horses  surmounting  the  porch  of  the 
church  have  a remarkable  history.  These  once  adorned  the 
Triumphal  arch  of  Nero,  then  that  of  Trajan.  In  the  fourth 
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century  they  were  transferred  by  Constantine  to  Constantinople. 
The  Doge  Dondola,  in  1204,  brought  them  to  Venice.  The  first 
Napoleon  had  them  conveyed  thence  to  Paris,  and  to  give  eclat 
to  his  Italian  conquests,  mounted  them  on  the  triumphal  arch 
in  the  Place  du  Carousel.  At  the  fall  of  this  Emperor  these 
precious  horses  were  again  restored  to  Venice.  Beneath  these 
horses  on  the  pavement  is  a dark  spot,  where  the  Great  Bar- 
barossa  placed  his  imperial  head,  that  the  Pope  Alexander  III. 
might  put  his  holy  foot  upon  the  Emperor’s  neck. 

I ascended  the  Campanile,  the  tower  belonging  to  San 
Marco  hut  placed  at  a little  distance  from  the  church,  as  is  usual 
in  Italy.  It  is  804  feet  high  and  of  easy  ascent.  The  city 
below,  divided  by  streets  of  water,  and  the  distant  Alps,  and 
numerous  islands  in  the  lagoon,  appear  to  great  advantage  from 
this  high  elevation.  Walked  to  the  Park  in  Venice,  where  one 
horse  is  kept  for  tuition  in  riding.  The  glass  industry — of 
Salviati,  of  ancient  renown,  and  various  factories  of  Venetian 
furniture,  were  visited.  Most  of  the  famous  churches  were 
examined,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  also  other  celebrated 
picture  and  sculpture  galleries. 

We  left  Venice,  delighted  with  its  intensely  interesting  works 
of  Art,  Science  and  Historical  associations  ; hut  earlier  than 
we  might  have  done  because,  despite  of  all  our  conflicts  with  the 
mosquitos,  they  succeeded  in  worrying  me  into  a fever  ! 

On  November  27th,  we  stopped  off  again  at  Padua,  and 
changed  from  the  Lombardy  rail,  to  that  of  the  South  Italian 
rail-service  of  Italy’s  Peninsula.  Bologna  was  reached  at 
noon.  An  eruption  in  my  face  and  hands,  induced  me  to 
remain  indoors  for  two  days.  On  the  29th,  we  started  with  a 
guide,  to  explore  this  grand  old  city  and  its  numerous  colon- 
nades. Its  famous  University  was  founded  in  1119.  The 
anatomy  of  the  human  figure,  was  studied  here  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Here  it  was,  that  Joseph  Galvani  discovered  and 
announced  the  surprising  phenomena,  to  which  he  bequeathed 
his  name  in  1789.  Several  ladies  have  been  the  occupants  of 
Professors’  chairs  in  this  university. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  richly  stored  with  the  works  of 
the  Bologna  school.  The  two  leaning  Towers  of  Bologna,  are 
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more  grotesque  than  beautiful.  The  Torre  Asinelli,  272  feet 
high,  is  three  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular  ; but  the  shorter  one 
is  as  much  as  eighteen  feet  out  of  the  vertical — this  obliquity 
being  due  to  the  settling  of  the  foundations. 

Several  large  and  handsome  churches  claim  the  visitor’s  atten- 
tion. The  Cathedral  is  grand,  and  has  a large  and  lofty  cir- 
cular apse,  enriched  with  frescoes  and  much  gilding. 

On  quitting  this  city,  the  train  passed  through  thirty-two 
tunnels,  crossing  the  Apennines  to  Florence,  which  was  entered 
in  the  evening.- — -We  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  a very  fine 
one  on  the  hanks  of  the  Arno  ; but  which,  on  account  of  my 
enemies — the  mosquitos,  I was  soon  compelled  to  quit.  A 
drive  round  the  city  to  the  most  interesting  localities 
and  objects,  teaches  one  the  topography  of  a town  for  future 
use. 

The  Florentine  Fine  Arts’  Academy  retains  numerous  works 
of  its  best  masters,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
High  art  at  this  period,  attained  to  its  fullest  development, 
hence  called  the  Eenaissance,  or  ‘ new  birth-period,’  of  the 
ancient  excellencies  in  the  highest  branches  of  art. 

Here,  in  Florence  was  born,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  well  as 
his  great  rival,  Michael  Angelo.  We  visited  several  sculpture 
galleries  and  studios.  Most  of  the  churches  are  embellished 
with  sculptures  and  paintings. 

The  Cathedral  in  Florence  is  nearly  400  feet  high.  Its  choir 
is  beneath  the  dome,  and  its  transept  is  340  feet  across. 

On  December  6th,  moved  to  the  Porta  Eossa  hotel,  in  the  Via 
Porta  Eossa — so  named  from  the  blood  spilled  here,  during  the 
quarrels  of  the  families  of  the  Guelplis  and  Ghibelines  ; this 
street,  being  some  distance  from  the  Arno  river,  was  in  conse- 
quence freer  from  mosquitos. 

The  celebrated  Uffizi  Palace  Gallery,  and  the  gallery  of  the 
Pitti  Palace,  contain  numerous  masterpieces  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  is  the  veritable  statue 
of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
Villa  of  Hadrian,  and  brought  to  Florence  by  ‘ Cosmo  ’ the 
Third.  The  Pitti-palace  is  now  the  residence  of  the  King  of 
Italy.  Its  gallery  contains  500  works  of  the  most  famous 
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masters.  Also  frescoes  illustrating  the  golden,  silver,  bronze  and 
iron  ages,  by  Pietro  de  Cortona. 

We  paid  a visit  to  the  bouse  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  is  full 
of  pictures  and  antiquities.  It  is  an  easy  drive  to  Fiesole,  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Florence.  On  the  road,  there  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  amphitheatre. 

The  chapel  of  the  Medici  family,  well  repays  a visit  thereto. 
A copy  of  this  is  erected  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London — re- 
presenting * Day  and  Night,’  and  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
Julian  Medici — the  original  is  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Before  quitting  Florence,  Dr.  Buss  visited  the  Church  of  San 
Marco,  where  he  was  shown  the  room  which  was  occupied  by 
Savonarola.  The  latter,  for  disobedience  to  his  clerical  chiefs, 
was  burnt  at  the  stake,  in  the  Piazza  dei  Signiori. 

Rome,  December  21st.  Wishing  to  experience  what  travel- 
ling all  night  in  a railway  train  was  like,  I suggested  to  my 
husband  to  start  from  Florence  by  night,  and  reach  Rome  in  the 
morning.  I found  it  tolerable,  but  preferred  for  the  future 
sleeping  in  abed.  At  seven  a.m.  had  breakfast  at  the  railway 
station  at  Rome.  Thence,  drove  to  the  hotel  Milano,  deposited 
our  luggage  ; here,  and  continued  the  drive  to  St.  Peter’s,  and 
took  a general  view  of  this  quarter  of  the  town.  Our  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul  might  go  inside  St.  Peter’s,  whose  height  is  448  feet, 
its  length  of  nave  607  feet,  and  of  its  transept  444  feet.  We 
found  many  Americans  staying  at  the  Milano. 

December  23rd,  Mr.  Connor,  a friend  of  Dr.  Buss,  was  unex- 
pectedly met  in  the  ‘ Corso.’  We  enjoyed  his  company  all  the 
time  we  remained  in  Rome.  At  Mr.  Connor’s  suggestion  we 
all  drove  to  the  Coliseum,  then  to  the  picture  collection  in  the 
Borghesi  Palace;  also  to  the  church  of  ‘Giovanni  in  Lateran,’ 
a very  splendid  one  and  with  fine  singing.  Afterwards,  to  the 
‘ Scala  Santa,’  up  whose  twenty-eight  steps  of  marble  you  may 
climb — but  only  upon  your  knees.  Mr.  Connor  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Watts,  finished  the  day,  by  dining  with  us  at  the  Milano. 

Christmas  Day. — We  all  witnessed  the  service  at  St.  Peter’s  ; 
and  after  lunch,  did  the  same  at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  This 
church  was  very  full  of  visitors  and  brilliantly  lighted.  A doll 
(il  Bambino)  in  a rich  cradle,  was  carried  round  amongst  the 
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spectators — representing  the  infant  Jesus.  This  service  ended, 
we  all  returned  to  the  ‘ Milano  ’ to  finish  Christmas  day,  and 
enjoy  a Christmas  dinner.  This  was  loyally  served  a I’Anglaise, 
except — what  ? why,  of  course,  the  plum  pudding,  whose 
mysterious  composition  was  too  much  for  the  feelings  of  the 
Roman  cook — his  substitute  for  it  was  a very  toothsome  ice 
pudding. 

Next  day,  our  party  ascended  the  Palatine  hill,  and  inspected 
the  Palace  of  the  Cresars,  and  other  remarkable  ruins  and 
excavations.  While  making  our  way  to  the  Pincian  Hill,  we 
looked  at  the  ‘ Cloaca  Maxima  ’ — a very  ancient  sewer-tunnel, 
constructed  by  the  Tarquins,  500  years  before  Christ. 

Rome  is  called  ‘ the  city  upon  seven  hills.’  One  of  these  is 
the  ‘ Aventine.’  A drive  by  the  side  of  this  hill  leads  to  the 
* Pyramid  of  Cestius.’  It  is  lofty,  and  built  with  brick  covered 
with  marble,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  this  Caius  Cestius. 

I frequently  lunched  at  the  ‘ Artists’  ’ Trattoria,  in  the  Via 
Felice,  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Artistic  and  other  students, 
here  did  congregate.  Here  the  ‘ Zuppa  Romana  ’ was  excellent ; 
indeed,  I may  use  the  same  epithet  to  all  their  other  foods.  It 
was  amusing  to  witness  the  Bohemian  ardour,  enthusiasm  and 
‘ esprit  de  corps  ’ of  both  sexes,  from  many  parts  of  the  world  ; 
who,  as  students  met  each  other  on  friendly  terms,  in  this 
economical  trattoria. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Cappucini,  is  close  to  this 
trattoria.  It  is  the  grimmest  building  that  I ever  visited. 
Beneath  it,  are  four  mortuary  chapels,  each  with  a ghastly 
decoration  of  the  bones  of  4000  Capuchins,  whose  remains  were 
herein  deposited.  Each  body  was  placed  in  a tomb,  containing 
earth  brought  from  Jerusalem.  Whenever  a fresh  interment 
takes  place,  the  bones  of  the  longest-buried  tenant  are  removed, 
so  that  the  recently  deceased  monk’s  body  may  occupy  the 
tomb — the  exhumed  skeleton  being  now  employed  for  decorative 
symbols.  Each  of  the  two  attendant  Capuchins,  looks  forward 
to  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  similarly  displayed  after 
his  death  ! 

December  30th. — Inspected  the  Capitol,  and  saw  the  Capito- 
line-Venus,  and  other  antique  statues.  Also  the  dungeon, 
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where,  it  is  said,  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  confined,  and  the 
well,  wherein,  the  latter  baptized  the  soldiers. 

Hence,  drove  to  the  Coliseum,  and  mounted  to  its  summit, 
which  afforded  a very  good  view  of  this  quarter  of  the  city.  Also 
saw  at  St.  Pietro  in  Vinculo,  the  colossal  statue  of  ‘ Moses  ’ by 
Michael  Angelo. 

Vatican — December  31st.  One  of  the  reception  days  of  Pope 
Pio  Nono.  Ladies  are  expected  to  appear  in  black  silk  dresses 
and  long  lace  veils.  Gentlemen  in  evening  dress.  You  enter  a 
large  antechamber,  where  there  is  a small  Swiss  guard  doing 
marching-drill,  in  their  quaint,  ancient  uniform.  The  visitors 
are  ushered  into  the  large  throne  room,  and  arranged  around 
the  walls.  His  Holiness  entered  in  company  with  the  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  slowly  walked  round  the  room.  Pio  Nono’s  smile 
is  very  gracious  and  benevolent.  The  company  knelt  at  His 
Holiness’  approach,  and  kissed  his  hand.  A few  seemed  indis- 
posed to  relinquish  it.  Having  completed  the  circuit  of  visitors, 
Pio  Nono  mounted  the  throne,  and  in  excellent  French,  kindly, 
graciously,  and  lovingly  pronounced  a blessing  upon  all  present, 
and  upon  all  their  families,  and  dear  ones  afar-off ; and  upon  all 
their  beads,  trinkets,  and  the  like  that  they  had  about  them— 
wishing  them  ‘ God  speed  ’ to  their  various  homes.  The  company 
seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  sweet,  paternal  expres_ 
sion  and  bearing  of  Pope  Pio  Nono. 

•January  1st,  1873.  Appian-Way.  We  found  ourselves  on  this 
first  day  in  the  New  Year,  in  the  excavations  for  the  Catacombs, 
where  the  early  Christians  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Piome,  sought 
shelter  from  religious  persecutions.  Also  visited  the  ‘ Colum- 
baria ’ — pigeonhole -receptacles  for  the  vases,  which  hold  the  ashes 
of  the  cremated  dead.  Viewed  the  ancient  baths  of  Caracalla, 
which  were  of  sufficient  extent,  to  enable  1,000  bathers  at  one 
time,  to  enjoy  them.  Their  different  temperatures  were 
expressed  by  the  words— Frigidarium,  Tepidarium,  Calidarium, 
and  Torridarium.  These  baths  were  begun  in  212  a.d.,  and 
completed  by  Alexander  Severus. 

On  one  of  our  visits  to  the  Quirinal  Hill,  on  which  is  the 
king’s  palace,  we  saw  the  Princess  Marguerita.  Early  in 
January,  a fair  is  held  in  the  ‘ Piazza  Navone,’  to  celebrate  the 
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Feast  of  Epiphany,  which  while  it  lasts,  keeps  this  quarter  of 
Rome  in  a bustle. 

The  Vatican  is  the  palace  of  the  Pope,  and  is  built  on  the 
Vatican  Hill.  It  is  contiguous  to  St.  Peter’s,  and  is  the  most 
extensive  building  in  Rome,  and  contains  4,422  chambers.  Its 
galleries  and  museums,  exhibit  a mine  of  wealth  in  sculpture, 
paintings,  mosaics,  relics  and  other  curiosities.  Its  libraries 
contain  the  largest  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  world. 

A drive  by  moonlight,  round  the  Coliseum  and  the  Forum,  is 
quite  worth  while ; if,  in  winter,  you  are  so  clad,  as  to  avoid 
taking  a chill. 

January  13th.  We  and  our  friends  indulged  in  an  eighteen 
miles’  drive  to  Tivoli,  where  there  are  some  fine  cascades  and 
views.  Visited  on  the  road,  Hadrian’s  Villa,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  a circus. 

We  had  spent  a month  in  Rome  and  its  environs,  to  our  very 
great  satisfaction  ; and  were  now  ready  to  quit  this  always 
highly  renowned  capital  of  ancient  Europe,  for  the  more 
southern  city  of  Naples,  which  was  comfortably  reached  in  ten 
hours.  Here,  we  met  again  Dr.  Aldred,  who  took  us  to  his 
£ hotel  de  Naples,’  a very  fine  large  house  situated  on  the 
‘ Chiaja.’  With  him  we  drove  to  the  Museo  Nationale.  It  con- 
tains amongst  other  remarkable  curiosities,  the  relics  exhumed 
from  the  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were 
overwhelmed  by  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  1800  years  ago.  Many 
of  these  relics  consist  of  casts  of  fruit,  figures,  and  implements ; 
Mural  Frescoes  and  Mosaics,  some  representing  landscapes  well 
designed,  vividly  coloured  and  true  in  perspective — showing 
that  Roman  artists,  eighteen  centuries  back,  understood  this 
art. 

Mosquitos  begin  to  trouble  me  again.  There  is  an  English 
church  here — the  ground  was  given  by  Garibaldi.  The  castle 
and  fortifications  of  St.  Elmo  afford  a good  view  of  Naples.  We 
went  by  train,  near  the  margin  of  the  bay,  to  Pompeii ; about 
fifteen  miles  off.  Entered  the  gate  at  ‘ Via  della  Marina.’  The 
side  walks  were  paved  with  slabs  of  tufa,  and  stepping-stones 
were  placed  at  the  crossings  of  roadways,  for  use  in  wet 
weather. 
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We  looked  at  several  temples,  houses,  tombs  and  the  like, 
now  cleared  from  the  rubbish,  by  which  they  had  been  over- 
whelmed in  the  first  century.  We  entered  a cellar,  whence  six 
skeletons  had  been  removed  to  the  Naples  museum.  A small 
oval  amphitheatre  in  good  preservation  was  exposed  to  view. 
Fourteen  years  prior  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii, 
this  city  was  much  closer  to  the  sea.  But  an  earthquake 
occurred  which,  by  raising  the  coast,  drove  the  sea  much  farther 
off. 

The  experience  of  seeing  an  entire  Roman  town  opened  up  to 
view,  after  having  been  bidden  for  so  many  centuries,  is  a very 
grand  and  impressive  one. 

On  January  24th,  we,  with  Dr.  Aldred,  drove  to  Sorrento,  a 
town  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  is  a charming  route  to  this  pretty 
spot.  Here  are  large  orange-groves — the  fruit  being  very  fine 
and  sweet  already. 

On  the  next  day,  we  again  with  Dr.  Aldred,  chartered  a 
carriage  with  three  horses,  to  visit  the  Hermitage  at  the  foot  of 
the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  The  road  lay  through  the  town  of  Portici. 
Two  hours  were  occupied  in  this  ascent.  But  what  a wonderful 
sight — the  lava  and  other  vomitings  from  the  Crater,  were  so 
stvangely  commingled  and  contorted,  as  to  appear  like  a forest 
of  gigantic  trees,  whose  trunks  and  gnarled  roots  had  been 
upheaved  from  the  soil ! Black  patches  indicated  the  course  of 
the  lava-flow  in  1872,  and  in  previous  eruptions  which  had 
overwhelmed  the  adjacent  villages.  While  the  horses  rested, 
we  walked  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  foot  of  the  cone- 
The  cracks  in  the  lava  emitted  steam,  and  were  hot  enough  to 
have  cooked  an  egg.  The  scenery  around  was  truly  wild  and 
desolate. 

Sunday,  January  26th.  Though  preferring  not  to  travel  on 
Sundays,  I became  so  feverish  from  the  mosquito  tormentors, 
that  my  husband  determined  to  quit  Naples,  at  once,  by  rail  for 
Rome,  which  was  reached  by  eight  p.m. 

Next  day,  lunched  at  the  Via  Felici,  where  we  were  pleased  to 
meet  once  again  our  friend  Mr.  Connor.  Found  several  letters 
awaiting  us. 

A sharp  attack  of  Roman  fever  compelled  me  to  keep  my  bed, 
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and  delayed  further  homeward  progress  for  a week.  Found  Dr. 
Aldred  had  followed  us  here,  and  we  agreed  to  quit  together 
next  day,  D.V.,  for  Florence.  The  following  morning,  I was  too 
ill  to  start,  so  we  remained  a few  days  longer,  till  I gained 
strength  enough  for  the  journey  by  rail  to  Florence. 

February  9th.  The  Carnival  to-day  here.  Dr.  Buss  went 
alone  to  see  it.  On  the  11th,  I just  saw  a little  of  the  Carnival 
procession.  By  the  17th,  my  husband  declared  me  well  enough 
to  move  to  Leghorn.  By  noon  this  city  was  reached.  Drove 
round  the  town  to  the  cathedral,  and  to  the  Cisterno — the 
Municipal  Water  Works.  Also  entered  a Jewish  Synagogue. 
The  Carnival  was  being  held  here,  and  was  as  good  a display  as 
I had  as  yet  witnessed  in  Italy.  The  city  wras  very  full.  I 
thought  it  a very  interesting  town,  and  the  more  so,  because  of 
its  fine  harbour  and  numerous  vessels. 

February  18th.  Quitted  Leghorn,  and  by  eleven  a.m.  entered 
Pisa.  Took  the  usual  drive  round  to  inspect  the  town,  and  its 
chief  points  of  interest.  A very  good  Carnival  was  taking  place 
here,  also,  at  this  time.  Of  course,  the  Cathedral  must  be 
inspected.  It  is  a fine  one,  and  highly  decorated  with  many 
good  pictures,  and  has  double  aisles  and  galleries,  nearly  all 
marble. 

Saw  the  celebrated  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  visited  the  adjacent 
cemetery  (Campo  Santo).  Here  is  a monument  to  the  famous 
* Prima  Donna,’  Madame  Catalini. 

Our  next  change  was  by  rail  to  Spezzia,  and  we  arrived  here 
in  the  afternoon.  Enjoyed  a walk  by  the  sea.  It  has  a very 
pretty  natural  bay. 

Being  now  quite  well,  I much  enjoyed  this  marine  promenade, 
and  the  cheerful  company  we  mixed  with. 

February  19th.  Up  to  this  time,  the  railway  was  not  com- 
pleted beyond  Spezzia,  so  the  intervening  route  to  Sestri  di 
Levanti,  had  to  be  journeyed  by  diligence.  It  being  a splendid 
morning,  we  preferred  outside  seats,  and  were  charmed  with 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  country  through  which  our 
road  lay.  The  horses  and  postillions  were  changed  seven  times. 
A serious  accident  was  providentially  avoided  by  the  prompti- 
tude of  the  guard,  in  drawing  quickly  the  off-reins,  in  the  hands 
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of  our  coachman,  so  that  the  diligence  passed  without  colliding 
with  a vehicle  standing  on  our  near  side,  on  a very  narrow 
bridge. 

At  Sestri  di  Levanti,  reached  in  the  evening,  we  had  time  at 
the  buffet  to  refresh  ourselves  before  the  departure  of  the  train 
for  Genoa.  This  very  ancient  city  was  reached  by  ten  p.m. 
This  day  had  been  a somewhat  fatiguing  one,  so  we  retired 
early. 

The  next  morning  was  fine,  and  we  drove  to  the  Municipo, 
and  saw  here  Paganini’s  violin  and  medals.  This  celebrated 
violinist  was  born  at  Genoa.  Many  years  back,  Dr.  Buss  had 
witnessed  his  remarkable  violin  performances  at  our  London 
Opera  House.  In  this  museum  also,  were  exhibited  autograph 
letters  and  mementos  of  Christopher  Columbus.  We  walked 
round  the  busy  harbour  and  on  to  the  ‘ Gran  Terrazo 
Marmorica,’  an  elevated  marble  promenade  fifty  feet  wide, 
nearly  a mile  long,  and  affording  a capital  view  of  the 
bustling  scenes  beneath,  in  the  markets,  and  in  the  harbour. 

The  Palazzo  Doria,  the  cathedral,  and  several  churches  were 
inspected.  Like  most  ancient  cities,  Genoa  is  walled  in ; and 
therefore,  most  of  its  marble-paved  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses  in  numerous  cases  are  from  ten  to  eleven  stories  high. 
A drive  round  the  Ramparts,  secures  a good  view  of  the  environs, 
as  well  as  of  the  harbour  and  shipping. 

February  24th.  Early  this  morning,  Genoa  was  quitted. 
The  train  passing  through  a beautiful  district,  and  stopping  at 
the  station  of  Ventimiglia,  the  last  one  on  this  Italian  border. 
Here,  a change  is  made  to  the  French  service  of  railways. 

Mentone  was  arrived  at  by  noon.  We  stayed  at  the  Hotel 
Turin — a large  white  house.  This  town  is  charmingly  situated, 
being  screened  by  spurs  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  stretching 
well  into  the  sea.  This  protection  from  northerly  gales,  renders 
the  bay  parade  an  agreeable  promenade  for  invalids. 

Mentone  is  deservedly  a winter  resort.  This  year,  1873,  in 
its  second  month,  the  air  was  genial  and  summer-like.  Already, 
orange  trees  in  blossom,  and  vegetation  much  advanced  in  the 
beautiful  drives  along  the  mountain  slopes.  The  company  was 
good  and  agreeable  at  the  hotel  Turin,  which  although  a first- 
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class  one,  and  well  purveyed,  introduced  to  me  once  more  my 
tormenting  enemies — the  mosquitos. 

Nice  was  our  next  place  of  brief  sojourn.  Here,  the  carnival 
was  at  its  height  of  excitement,  and  the  town  en  fete.  Many 
extra  visitors  were  now  in  Nice,  and  the  hotels  were  full. 
Flags  and  bunting  hung  across  the  streets.  Balconies  and 
outside  seats  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  were  liberally  paid  for, 
by  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  witness  the  ‘ fun  of  the 
fair.’  In  the  long  Corso  some  of  the  revellers  were  masked, 
and  in  costumes  grand  and  comical.  Cavaliers  with  saddles 
and  equipments  in  Arab  and  Indian  style.  The  army,  navy, 
municipal,  professional,  trading  and  industrial  officials  were 
duly  represented.  One  childish  and  silly  joke  was,  for  the 
inmates  of  carriages  in  the  procession,  to  fling  amongst  the 
crowd  peas  and  sweets ; which,  failing  to  strike  the  eyes,  might 
tumble  into  the  neck,  and  trespass  under  the  clothing.  At 
night,  Nice  was  illuminated,  and  at  its  highest  glee.  Public 
and  private  balls,  masked  and  otherwise,  were  held.  Also, 
immense  bonfires  lighted  up  the  town. 

Monaco  was  our  next  halting  place.  A hill,  about  200  feet 
high — Monte  Carlo,  with  a Kursaal  Hotel,  restaurant,  shops, 
and  other  buildings  ; a garden  delightfully  laid  out  with  cactus, 
aloes,  palms  and  other  exotics  now  in  full  leaf  or  flower,  was  the 
fascinating  attraction  of  Monaco  to  the  world  of  gamesters.  In 
addition  to  these  allurements,  was  added  a band  of  sixty  per- 
formers— one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  gaming  saloons  were 
expensively  equipped.  Roulette  and  Rouge-et-noir  tables,  also 
cards  were  the  seductive  games. 

On  quitting  Monaco  by  rail,  we  stayed  off  for  two  hours  at 
Cannes,  and  drove  round  the  seaside  and  back  to  the  station  in 
time  to  meet  the  train  for  the  Port  of  Toulon,  where  we  arrived 
at  eight  p.m.  We  put  up  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  a very  good 
one,  with  reasonable  charges. 

Next  morning,  we  walked  through  this  busy  town  to  the 
market-place  and  Quay,  and  entered  a boat  and  rowed  between 
the  shipping.  Saw  the  ‘ Muiron  ’ ship,  which  carried  the  first 
Napoleon  from  Elba.  Witnessed  some  galley-slaves — attired 
in  red  tunics  and  caps,  and  yellow'  breeches,  at  their  work. 
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Toulon  was  quitted  in  time  to  reach  by  rail,  the  port  and 
city  of  Marseilles,  by  the  afternoon.  We  drove  to  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre.  This  quarter  of  the  city  has  been  rendered  very  fine 
by  the  ‘ Marseilles  ’ Improvement  Company,’ — one  of  Albert 
Grant’s  formation.  We  walked  about  the  town,  and  I made 
purchases  for  home ; and  returned  early  to  the  hotel  as  the 
* mistral  ’ was  blowing  ! 

March  1st.  After  breakfast,  walked  for  two  hours  to  the 
museums  and  gardens.  After  luncheon,  enjoyed  a drive  to  the 
‘ Corniche  ’ and  back,  through  the  Prado,  and  called  for  letters 
at  the  Post  Office.  The  following  day,  had  a drive  through  the 
docks  and  other  quarters  of  the  city. 

Lyons  was  reached  next  day  by  rail,  and  the  sea  was  kept  in 
sight  for  some  time.  Hotel  Bellcour  received  us.  Dr.  Buss 
had  before  paid  a visit  to  a M.  Drogue,  and  very  kindly  intro- 
duced me  to  him,  and  to  a choice  of  silks — M.  Drogue  being  a 
silk  merchant.  I selected  enough  for  two  dresses,  which  my 
husband  paid  for ; these  were  forwarded  to  England  for 
me.  This  and  other  purchases  having  been  made,  we  continued 
the  drive  to  the  Croix  Bousse — a high  hill,  up  which  we  mounted 
by  a steep  gradient- tramway.  The  Terrace  above  afforded  us  a 
grand  view  of  the  subjacent  city,  and  of  its  environs,  with  the 
distant  Alps ; as  did  the  Hill  of  Mars,  of  Athens,  and  its 
surroundings.  Afterwards,  we  drove  round  a park  in  Lyons, 
and  paid  a visit  to  an  exposition  being  held  at  this  time,  in  this 
wealthy  and  ancient  city. 

On  March  6th,  Lyons  is  left  behind  for  Dijon.  We  pass 
through  a district  where  Hermitage  wine  is  made  ; and  through 
the  ‘ Cote  d’Or.’  On  the  south-east  of  the  railway  are  the  Jura 
Mountains,  and  the  extensive  range  of  the  Alps. 

In  our  northward  progress  we  pass  by  the  rivers  Rhone, 
Saone,  Yonne,  and  Marne. 

A night  is  spent  in  Macon,  and  then  the  rail  carried  us  by  Dijon, 
Chalons,  Tonnerre,  Fontainebleau,  Melun,  and  Charenton  to 
Paris. 

So,  on  March  8th,  here  we  are  again  in  the  French  Metropolis, 
and  for  five  days,  once  more  settled  down  in  the  Hotel  de 
Normandie.  I was  glad  to  find  letters  from  home  awaiting  me, 
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with  favourable  news  from  the  dear  ones  in  England.  These 
few  days  were  agreeably  and  usefully  spent  in  being  introduced  to 
my  husband’s  friends  at  St.  Mande,  and  to  his  intimates  in  Paris. 
Also  in  making  numerous  purchases  for  kindred  and  friends  at 
home. 

On  March  13th,  we  again  found  ourselves  in  London,  and 
both  felt  sincerely  grateful  for  the  Providential  care,  which  had 
sustained  us  through  all  the  perils  of  this  five  months’  travel ; 
and  had  enabled  us  both,  to  return  to  our  home  in  good  health, 
with  a store  of  information,  which,  D.V.,  could  not  fail  to  enliven 
our  fireside  in  happy  years  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


1873.  INCIDENTS — CHOICE  OF  A DWELLING — A VOLUNTEER  DINNER  — 
A FAMILY  MARRIAGE — EXPERIENCE  OF  SCOTLAND  187 4.— SCOTCH 
TOUR — GLASGOW — THE  LAKES — TROSSACHS — EDINBURGH — DUN- 
DEE— ST.  ANDREWS — INVERNESS — CALEDONIAN  CANAL — GLENCOE 
—SCARBOROUGH — SNAITH — HOME.  1875. — DEATH  OF  R.  W.  BUSS — 
PARIS— WANTAGE  VISIT — READING.  1876  — DR.  CHARLES  WARD — 
DEATH  OF  MONS.  CART — EXPERIENCE  OF  IRELAND — DUBLIN — NEW 
CROSS — WATERFORD  TO  CORK — KILLARNEY,  ITS  EXCURSIONS — 
LIMERICK — GALWAY — CONG — CLIFDEN — WESTPORT — MARQUIS  OF 
SLIGO — LONDONDERRY— GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY — PORTRUSH  —BELFAST 
— HOME — A DEATH  ROLL.  1877. — WIDOW  SHAW’S  KENTISH  TRIP — 
ROCHESTER,  CHATHAM— CANTERBURY,  RAMSGATE — DEAL — DOVER 
—MAIDSTONE — TUNBRIDGE  WELLS — -TUNBRIDGE — SEVENOAKS  — 
RETURN  HOME.  1878. — DEATH  OF  MR.  THOMAS  DIX — PARIS  EXHIBI- 
TION— CAPTIVE  BALLOON — STRASBURG — HEIDELBERG — FRANKFORT 
— HOMBURG  — COLOGNE  — AMSTERDAM  — HAGUE  — ROTTERDAM  — 
ANTWERP — GHENT  — OSTEND  — BRUSSELS  — HOMEWARD  REFLEC- 
TIONS—DEATH  OF  MRS.  T.  DIX.  1878 — DEATH  OF  SIDNEY  W.  JONES 
— HOSPITAL  FOR  INCURABLES — BEN  RHYDDING  HYDROPATHY- 
HOME  BY  SCARBOROUGH. 


DR.  BUSS,  at  the  request  of  his 
wife,  had  so  arranged  their 
journey,  as  to  be  home  again 
in  time,  to  be  present  at  the  anni- 
versary of  her  father’s  birthday, 
17th  March. 

All  the  Dix  family  were  present 
on  this  auspicious  occasion,  and 
gave  a thoroughly  cordial  welcome 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Buss,  on  their 
safe  return  from  their  French  and 
Italian  experiences.  Here,  H. 
Buss  met  for  the  first  time,  Miss  Anne  Louisa  Challis,  of  High- 
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gate,  who  recently  became  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  James  Dix,  the  eldest 
brother  of  Mrs.  H.  Buss.  This  first  interview  was  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  them  both,  that  their  kinsman  had,  in  the 
‘ Lottery  of  Marriage,’  drawn  a high  prize. 

During  the  three  years  that  had  elapsed,  since  Dr.  Buss  had 
retired  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  his  home  had  been 
with  his  friends — the  Bennetts,  in  George  St.,  Hanover  Square ; 
so,  here  it  was,  that  the  receptions  of  his  family  and  friends 
took  place. 

These  usual  preliminaries  being  over,  the  wife  now  directed 
her  attention  to  the  choice  of  a suitable  residence  for  the  future. 
Blenheim  Lodge  was  selected,  situated  in  the  High  Pvoad, 
Chiswick,  five  miles  to  the  west  of  London.  It  was  a comfort- 
able house,  with  a reasonably  large  garden,  and  a stable  in  the 
rear.  It  was  built  upon  the  Arlington  Park  Estate — a few 
acres  of  which  still  remained  on  the  south  side,  containing 
many  fine,  tall  elm  trees,  which  afforded  shelter  to  a numerous 
colony  of  rooks. 

Two  months  were  agreeably  occupied  by  the  Dr.  and  his  wife, 
in  getting  this  abode  into  habitable  order  ; and  furnishing  and 
decorating  it  according  to  the  wife’s  good  taste.  By  Mid- 
summer day,  various  statuettes,  purchased  in  Florence  and 
elsewhere,  were  mounted  on  to  their  respective  brackets  ; the 
stable  was  tenanted  by  Bonnie  and  two  equipages.  A coachman 
and  his  wife  followed  in  due  course  ; and  then  the  hostess,  and 
other  competent  authorities  declared — the  premises  ready  for 
the  reception  of  company. 

On  July  19th  of  this  year,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  had  invited 
Dr.  Buss  as  the  Surgeon,  and  the  other  Volunteer  Officers  of  his 
‘ corps,’  to  a dinner  at  his  seat,  at  Wharlies,  in  Essex.  The 
weather  being  very  fine,  they  drove  in  a coach-and-four  through 
Epping  Forest  to  the  estaie  and  back,  enjoying  thoroughly  this 
experience  of  the  forest,  as  well  as  the  hospitality  of  their  Lieut. - 
Colonel  and  of  Lady  Victoria  Buxton. 

Bonnie,  the  mare,  being  very  quiet  and  tractable,  soon 
became  a favourite  with  Mrs.  H.  Buss.  She  quickly  learnt  to 
drive  Bonnie  herself,  and  was  very  pleased  to  make  occasional 
journeys  to  Brighton,  Worthing,  and  to  many  other  seaside  and 
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inland  resorts.  As  the  phaeton  held  four  persons,  it  afforded 
much  enjoyment  to  their  family,  and  friends  to  join  them  in 
these  excursions. 

In  the  records  of  the  Dix  family,  the  2nd  of  September,  1873, 
is  noteworthy,  as  the  day  on  which  Miss  Challis  bestowed  her 
hand,  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  families,  on  Mr.  James 
Dix.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Highgate;  but  on  account  of 
the  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Challis,  the  wedding  breakfast  was  held 
at  the  house  of  their  relative,  Mr.  Samuel  Spalding,  of  Hampstead. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1874,  Edward,  the  youngest  son 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Dix,  after  a brief  illness,  passed  away  from  our 
midst.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Highgate  Cemetery  with  his 
wife.  A few  years  before,  they  had  enjoyed  a short  married  life 
of  ten  months.  Now,  they  were  reunited  by  death.  The  loss 
of  this  brother,  was  keenly  felt  by  his  sister,  Jennie. 

Mrs.  Buss’  father,  Mr.  Dix,  was  an  old  friend  of  Alderman 
Lusk — for  many  years  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for 
Finsbury,  and  who,  this  year,  1874,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  with  a friend,  were  always  welcome  at  the 
Mansion  House  Pieceptions  of  the  Lady  Mayoress.  Mr.  Dix 
with  the  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss,  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  at  the 
Mansion  House  Banquet  this  Easter.  During  this  year,  the 
Queen  conferred  a baronetcy  upon  Alderman  Lusk. 

Wife's  Diary. — Early  in  August,  we  started  for  Scotland,  and 
drove  to  the  Willesden  Junction,  to  catch  the  express  train  for 
Liverpool.  It  being  my  first  visit  to  this  important  Mersey 
city,  we  stayed  here  long  enough  to  visit  St.  George’s  Hall.  To 
witness  the  remarkable  activity  going  on  at  the  landing-stage — 
the  numerous  passage-steamers  crossing,  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Mersey,  and  to  the  other  suburban  stations  on  this  majestic 
river.  We  drove  through  three  miles  of  docks,  well  showing  the 
magnitude  of  Liverpool’s  commercial  transactions.  Crossed  by 
steamer  to  Birkenhead,  and  also  down  the  river  to  New 
Brighton,  thus  gaining  a river-side  view  of  the  extensive  docks. 
After  two  days  thus  occupied,  the  Imperial  Hotel  was  quitted  for 
the  rail  to  Carlisle.  By  this  route  to  Melrose  in  Scotland, 
Gretna  Green  is  passed,  a notorious  village  for  runaway 
marriages  in  former  times. 
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Wife's  Diary : 1874 — Melrose  Hydropathy. 

Mr.  Wellstoocl  (Palestine  companion  of  Dr.  Buss)  and  his  wife 
were  staying,  at  this  time,  at  a Hydro-establishment  in  Melrose, 
and  had  asked  Dr.  Buss  and  his  wife  to  call  here,  during  their 
Scotch  tour,  so  that  their  wives  might  be  introduced  to  each 
other.  This  took  place  quite  satisfactorily,  and  they  enjoyed 
together,  four  days’  experience  of  Hydropathic  board  and 
lodging,  and  various  amusements  ; and  also  short  excursions  to 
the  Abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Dryburgh. 

Our  next  experience  was  to  be  Glasgow  on  the  Clyde.  A few 
years  before  a ship- building  strike  had  taken  place  on  the 
Thames ; so,  as  a consequence,  pressing  orders  were  executed  by 
the  Glasgow  masters,  who  were  at  the  time  untrammelled  by 
their  workmen.  In  this  way,  the  Thames  ship-building 
industry  became  transferred  to  Glasgow,  and  the  Clyde  was, 
and  still  is,  benefited  by  the  wilful  stupidity  of  the  London 
strikers. 

The  Clyde,  despite  its  many  malodours,  is  a very  interesting 
river.  Numerous  passage-steamers  to  Greenock,  Bothsay  and 
the  Kyles  of  Bute,  convey  passengers  to  sweeter  air  and  more 
fairy-like  scenery,  and  also  afford  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
the  ship-building  industries,  on  both  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

On  our  way  to  the  Trossaclis,  the  train  passed  Dumbarton 
Bock  of  famous  memory,  on  to  Loch  Lomond.  Ben  Lomond, 
from  a height  of  3,192  feet,  surveys  this  lake,  and  also  Loch 
Ard,  and  Loch  Katrine,  situated  at  the  base  of  this  range  of 
hills.  Loch  Lomond  is  traversed  by  steamer,  affording  a view 
of  the  Falls  of  Inversnaid.  A short  drive  by  coach  reaches 
Loch  Katrine.  This  also  supplies  a steam-boat  for  passage,  but 
‘ Ellen’s  Isle,’  which  ought  to  be  regarded  with  interest,  was 
unfortunately  obscured  by  a drenching  rain.  Callander  was 
reached  by  coach  through  the  Trossaclis.  Next  day,  Sterling 
was  gained — the  Castle  and  Bridge  of  Allan  visited,  and  the 
Wellstoods’  domicile  in  Edinburgh,  was  attained  at  night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellstood  made  their  visitors  very  happy 
during  their  brief  stay.  They  visited  together,  Eoslyn  Castle, 
its  Chapel,  and  Hawthornden  ; Holyrood,  Portobello,  Calton-Hill 
with  its  Parthenon-like  temple ; the  monuments  of  Scott, 
Playfair  and  Burns  ; Arthur’s  Seat,  and  the  Queen’s  Drive,  in 
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which  they  met,  taking  carriage  exercise,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  her  father,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  a few  attendants. 
They  went  by  rail  to  New  Lanark,  where  some  fifty  years 
before,  the  Philanthropist,  Robert  Owen,  had  founded  a 
Co-operative  Community — New  Harmony — a failure  ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dix,  being  in  Edinburgh,  visited  the 
Wellstood  home,  to  meet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss.  The  two  latter 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Wellstood  to  several  of  his  travelling 
intimates.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Dr.  Buss  was  asked 
which  he  preferred  as  a city,  the  Northern  Athens  of  Edinburgh 
or  the  original  Grecian  one  ? The  reply  was,  ‘ That,  although 
topographically,  the  Scotch  Northern  Athens,  was  handsomer 
and  more  picturesque  than  the  ancient  one,  yet  to  the  classical 
scholar,  and  to  the  archaeologist,  the  great  wealth  of  classic, 
artistic  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  possessed  by  the  Grecian 
Athens,  would  cause  it  to  surpass  in  interest  the  Modern  Athens 
of  North  Britain.’ 

Edinburgh  was  quitted  for  a time,  in  order  that  the  North  of 
Scotland  might  be  visited.  From  Granton  Pier,  the  ferry-boat 
carried  our  tourists  across  the  Firth  to  Fifeshire,  and  the  rail 
bore  them  on  to  Perth,  on  the  Tay  river.  They  stayed  here  to 
see  the  town  during  a drive,  then  passed  on  to  Dunkeld  for 
Pitlochry.  Slept  here  in  a rustic  cottage  over  a purling  brook, 
and  next  morning  walked  through  the  Ivilliecrankie-pass.  Then 
back  to  Perth,  and  off  to  Dundee.  Here  the  docks,  and  town, 
and  chief  objects  of  interest  were  inspected,  and  at  night  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth  was  witnessed,  it  being  both  put  on  the 
stage,  and  played  very  well. 

The  wife  wished  very  much  to  visit  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  which  had  conferred  the  doctorate  upon  her  husband. 
By  starting  early,  this  was  accomplished  in  one  day,  by  ferry- 
boat across  the  Tay,  then  by  a short  train  to  St.  Andrew’s.  The 
doctor  showed  his  wife  the  famous  Links  for  golfing,  where  grey- 
headed, retired  Indian  officers  enjoyed  again,  with  almost  boyish 
relish,  the  knocking  of  a ball  over  the  rough  seashore.  He  took 
her  into  the  Conventicle,  where  Knox  declaimed  so  vehemently 
against  Roman  Catholic  priestcraft.  She  entered  the  veritable 
pulpit,  and  looked  as  though  inspired  with  that  energetic 
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preacher’s  enthusiasm.  Next  she  was  shown  over  the  Castle, 
and  inspected  its  dungeon,  kitchen,  and  other  curious  features. 
Then  they  drove  through  the  little  city,  and  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  University,  where  her  spouse  had,  years  before,  been  capped 
and  dubbed  a ‘ medicine  doctor.’ 

The  return  to  Dundee  was  accomplished  by  nightfall.  Next 
morning,  Aberdeen  was  gained  by  rail.  The  wife  felt  sick,  and 
the  doctor  experienced  some  giddiness.  The  sickness  was 
relieved  with  a glass  of  soda-water  and  a little  brandy.  A hot 
bath  for  twenty  minutes,  followed  by  a plunge  for  an  instant 
into  a cold  bath,  cured  the  giddiness.  A drive  round  the  docks, 
and  through  the  city  of  Aberdeen  to  the  railway  station,  enabled 
them  to  reach  by  rail,  in  six  hours,  the  city  of  Inverness,  passing 
the  battle-field  of  Culloden. 

Wife's  diary. — Early  next  morning,  we  steamed  on  board  the 
passage-boat,  through  Loch-Ness,  into  the  Caledonian  Canal.  I 
stopped  off  to  see  the  Fall  of  Foyers.  Had  breakfast  and  dinner 
on  board,  well  served,  the  boat  being  a good  one.  Experienced 
going  up  and  down  hill,  by  means  of  the  numerous  locks  of  this 
canal.  By  the  time  we  reached  Fort  William,  under  the  shadow 
of  big  Ben  Nevis,  the  tallest  of  the  Scotch  mountains  (4,406 
feet  high),  it  began  to  rain.  At  Fort  William,  the  boat  was 
quitted,  and  a rush  was  made  for  the  coaches,  still  in  a down- 
pour. Ballachulish  was  gained.  Stayed  at  Mrs.  Christie’s 
hotel,  a very  good  one,  and  slept  here.  On  the  morrow,  early  in 
coach  again,  for  a thirty-six  mile  drive  through  the  weird  Vale 
of  Glencoe.  Frequent  showers  occurred,  which  made  us  all 
wet  and  uncomfortable,  so  that  when  Tyndrum  was  reached,  I 
got  into  bed  while  clothing  was  dried. 

Up  at  six  next  morning,  and  on  by  rail  to  Callander.  Changed 
here  for  Edinburgh,  after  wiring  to  Mrs.  Wellstood.  I was  kindly 
nursed  here  for  two  days.  On  quitting  our  very  kind  and 
hospitable  Scotch  friends,  we  departed  for  the  south  by  rail, 
passing  on  a viaduct  through  Newcastle,  affording  a good  view 
of  the  Tyne  river,  and  of  the  busy  town  on  its  banks.  Scar- 
borough was  reached  in  the  evening.  We  drove  to  Swift’s 
hotel,  having  previously  telegraphed  for  rooms.  A week  here 
was  very  agreeably  passed.  On  departing  from  this  ‘ Queen  of 
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the  North-Eastern  English  watering-places,’  we  crossed  the 
Humber,  and  called  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rees,  the  vicar  of  Snaith 
(old  friends  of  the  Carter  connection).  He  very  kindly  drove  us 
about  in  his  phaeton,  and  enabled  us  to  pass  two  happy  days 
with  him  and  his  very  charming  wife  and  family. 

On  the  9th  November,  we  quitted  Snaith  for  London,  staying 
off  to  inspect  Peterborough  Cathedral,  and  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing, at  our  very  happy  home  in  Chiswick,  in  good  health,  and  in 
the  comforting  conviction  that  Divine  protection  had  been 
accorded  to  us,  during  these  five  weeks  of  travel  in  Scotland. 

In  February,  1875,  Dr.  Buss  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  the 
painful  duty  of  following  to  his  last  resting-place,  the  body  of 
his  eldest  brother,  Robert  William  Buss,  who  had  passed  away 
in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  In  his  artistic  career,  he 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a clever  subject-painter,  especially 
in  comic  art,  on  which  also  he  was  a popular  lecturer,  and  a 
very  able  and  successful  illustrator  of  Captain  Marryat’s  ‘ Peter 
Simple  ’ and  ‘ Jacob  Faithful,’  Mrs.  Trollope’s  ‘Widow  Married  ’; 
and  of  other  works,  such  as  ‘ Launcelot  Widge,’  ‘ The  Factory 
Boy,’  ‘ The  Spectre  of  Tappington,’  ‘ The  Oath  of  Allegiance,’ 
‘ The  Court  of  James  II.,’  and  the  English  Universities  ; the  most 
famous  of  all  being  the  two  etchings  contributed  by  him,  to  the 
original  edition  of  the  Pickwick  Papers. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  were  pleased 
to  welcome  their  Scotch  friends,  Mr.  Stephen  Wellstood  and 
wife,  to  Blenheim  Lodge.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
two  travellers,  to  recall  their  varied  experiences,  during  their 
Palestine  trip,  to  which  their  wives  were  very  pleased  to  listen. 

Early  in  this  year,  Dr.  Buss,  his  wife,  and  her  friend,  Eunice 
Robinson,  enjoyed  a fortnight’s  run  to  Paris  and  back.  They 
stayed  this  time  at  the  Burgundy  Hotel.  The  most  attractive 
sights  of  this  gay  metropolis  were  again  visited,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  excursion  by  rail  to  the  Palace  and  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau. When  they  arrived  at  this  city,  after  inspecting 
the  many  objects  of  high  interest  in  this  grand  old  palace, 
instead  of  losing  their  time  at  an  hotel,  the  doctor  purchased 
provisions,  which  were  consumed  in  the  carriage,  while  they  were 
driving  through  the  most  celebrated  spots  in  this  famous  forest, 
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and  back  again  to  the  railway  station,  for  the  return  train  to 
Paris  ; thus  accomplishing  this  long  and  interesting  journey  in 
one  day. 

Mrs.  H.  Buss  having  relatives  whom  she  highly  esteemed  at 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  wished  to  introduce  her  husband  to 
them,  so  they  determined  to  devote  a week  to  this  visit.  Bonnie 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  change  of  air  and  scenery,  as  she  trotted 
through  Egham,  and  the  grounds  of  Sandhurst  College  to 
Reading.  Here,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  stayed  the  night,  and  were 
much  gratified  by  their  visit  next  morning  to  the  biscuit  factory 
of  Huntley  and  Palmer. 

This  Reading  industry  for  the  production  of  biscuits,  cakes, 
and  other  toothsome  luxuries,  is  an  extensive  one,  and  is  really 
an  interesting  show-place,  particularly  clean,  and  under  com- 
plete discipline.  Much  novel  machinery  is  used,  by  which  you 
see  the  dough  prepared,  rolled,  flattened,  and  the  biscuits  cut 
out,  stamped,  and  placed  upon  tins.  These  are  put  into  one 
end  of  a long  oven,  then  moved  along  automatically  upon 
rollers,  and  by  the  time  that  they  reach  the  opposite  end  of  the 
oven,  they  are  efficiently  baked ; and  now  the  biscuits  slide  off 
the  tins  into  hoppers,  whence  they  emerge  into  the  packing- 
room  for  distribution.  Visitors  present  cards,  or  write  their 
names  in  the  visitors’  book.  A donation,  if  you  please,  may  be 
dropped  into  the  box  for  the  workmen’s  benefit  fund. 

It  is  a pleasant  drive  in  fine  weather  from  Reading  to  Walling- 
ford, a small  riverside  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames. 
Here,  the  tourists  slept,  and  next  day  entered  Wantage,  a clean, 
quiet,  old-fashioned  town.  Memorable  for  the  birth  and  hiding- 
place  of  Alfred  the  Great,  a thousand  years  ago.  Mrs.  H.  Buss 
introduced  her  husband  to  her  cousins,  Mrs.  Staley,  widow7  of 
Dr.  Staley,  and  to  Miss  Church,  also  to  the  Liddiards  and 
Clements,  old  residents  in  this  town,  where  many  of  her  youth- 
ful days  had  been  very  happily  passed.  To  Dr.  Buss  this  in- 
troduction was  most  agreeable.  It  was  a new  and  agreeable 
experience  of  cordial  and  hospitable  receptions,  amongst  his 
wife’s  little  world. 

What  made  this  journey  particularly  interesting  to  Mrs.  H. 
Buss,  was  the  circumstance  of  her  mother’s  birth-place  being 
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Wallingford  ; and  her  grandfather,  Mr.  Davis,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  of  which  for  many  years 
he  had  been  the  superintendent,  settling  down  for  the  remainder 
of  his  long  and  useful  life  in  Wantage.  Here,  also,  both  grand- 
parents found  their  last  resting-place. 

The  return  journey  was  varied  by  driving  through  Henley, 
Maidenhead,  and  Slough  to  Stan  well.  Here  they  halted  for  two 
days  at  Poplar  Farm,  with  the  doctor’s  cousins,  the  Merricks. 

Mr.  Charles  Ward,  a former  assistant  to  Dr.  Buss,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Dr.  James  Flack,  the  successor  to  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Buss,  had  gained  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. His  health  being  too  delicate  to  continue  in  the  London 
practice,  he  was  arranging  for  an  appointment  as  surgeon,  on 
board  of  one  of  the  Union  Company’s  Steam  Packet  service  to 
South  Africa.  Mrs.  Buss  had  him  under  her  care  at  Blenheim 
Lodge,  till  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Physicians.  Then,  as  Dr.  Charles  Ward,  he  made  his  first 
voyage  to  the  Cape  and  back.  This  experience  convinced  him, 
that  South  Africa  possessed  for  him,  a more  suitable  climate 
than  did  England. 

This  year,  Monsieur  H.  Cart,  of  St.  Mande,  near  Paris,  an  old 
and  highly  esteemed  friend  of  the  Carter  family,  after  a some- 
what lingering  illness,  was  called  away  from  his  earthly  home 
into  spiritual  life.  His  wife  had  passed  away  a short  time  pre- 
viously. Thus,  by  Divine  Will,  their  home,  for  so  many  years 
a very  cheerful  and  hospitable  abode,  was  finally  closed  to  a 
long  list  of  sympathising  friends  and  visitors. 

Mrs.  H.  Buss  wished  to  acquire  some  experience  of  Ireland 
and  of  Irish  life,  and  having  in  her  youth,  frequently  heard  Tom 
Moore’s  imaginative  song,  the  ‘ Vale  of  Avoca,’  charmingly 
sung,  desired  very  much  to  visit  this  ravishing  spot.  Then, 
afterwards,  to  see  with  her  own  eyes,  the  interesting  locality  of 
the  ‘ Seven  Churches,’  and  also,  when  at  Cork,  to  drive  to  the 
scene  of  the  ‘ Groves  of  Blarney.’ 

In  July,  this  year,  Dr.  Buss  obtained  for  six  guineas,  two 
return  tourists’-tickets  to  Dublin  and  back.  When  they  reached 
Bangor,  the  wife  wished  him  to  drive  to  the  ‘ George  ’ (Ferry) 
hotel,  where  she  bad  been  well  entertained  during  a previous 
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tour,  with  her  brother  James.  The  train  from  London  through 
Crewe,  had  only  occupied  six  hours  to  reach  here,  so  they  had 
time,  the  same  evening,  to  inspect  the  Menai  Bridge ; and  by 
rail  to  Carnarvon,  to  get  a peep  at  the  summit  of  Snowdon. 
Next  day,  Anglesey  was  crossed  for  the  port  of  Holyhead, 
through  the  Britannia  Bridge.  This  small  island  in  the  Irish 
Sea  is  a thriving  one,  owing  to  Holyhead  port  being  only  sixty- 
three  miles — the  shortest  route  from  England  to  Dublin.  The 
Dublin  steamer  was  due  to  start  at  midnight.  Unluckily,  a 
dense  sea  fog  prevailed,  and  the  fog  signals  were  kept  sounding 
till  daybreak  ; so  the  wife  kept  the  doctor  in  attendance  upon 
her,  as  a penalty  for  not  postponing  his  departure  from 
Holyhead,  till  the  fog  had  passed  away. 

Dublin  was  reached  at  7 a.m.,  and  the  ‘ Gresham  ’ hotel  in 
Sackville  Street  chosen.  This  wide  street  is  the  Kegent  Street  of 
Dublin.  During  their  short  sojourn  here,  the  old  Parliament 
House,  now  the  Bank  of  Ireland — Trinity  College — the  Phoenix 
Park  (the  Hyde  Park  of  Dublin)  1,750  acres,  with  its  interesting 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  its  Wellington  Memorial,  were  all 
visited  ; also  the  Museum,  and  most  other  notable  objects  in 
this  Irish  capital.  A short  excursion  was  made  to  Kingstown, 
during  a sailing  regatta. 

Then,  to  gratify  the  wife,  the  rail  through  Wicklow,  carried 
them  by  Rathdrum  to  the  * Yale  of  Avoca  ’ — Moore’s  beautiful 
Yale  of  Avoca.  Well— comment,  from  respect  to  the  shade  of 
this  brilliant  poet,  shall  be  silent.  Even  wife  was  dis- 
illusionized ! ! After  this  we  hastened  to  the  next  attractive 
locality ! — the  Seven  Churches.  Where  are  they  now  ? 
Wherein  is  the  interest  ? Why  should  this  be  especially 
disappointing?  Because  here  in  Ireland,  the  hotels  on  the 
main  highways  and  railway  stations,  are  never  of  the  best ; and 
when  you  choose  the  byeivays,  they  are  the  very  opposite  to 
good — indeed,  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  Bohemian  tourists — merely 
tolerated  by  civilized  travellers. 

By  car  from  Shillaloch,  we  were  glad  to  reach  again  a railway 
station  at  Bagenalstown,  and  hence,  by  rail  and  the  River 
Barrow,  to  gain  New  Ross. 

Here  we  stayed  for  the  night.  The  first  hotel  selected  was  in 
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too  much  disorder  from  workmen  to  stop  at.  The  second, 
provided  sleeping  room  without  a lock  to  the  door.  The  wife’s 
disapproval  was  surmounted  by  the  Dr.  showing  her  his 
‘ burglar-protector,’  so  that  the  door  could  not,  without  noise, 
be  opened  from  the  outside — wife  yielded,  and  the  Irish  lassie 
pointing  to  a long  swing-glass,  said  with  a pretty  smile  and 
suitable  curtsey,  ‘ Shure,  an  your  ladyship  willloike  to  see  your- 
self there.’ 

The  Barrow  steamboat  next  morning,  conveyed  its  passengers 
down  the  river  to  the  Waterford  harbour,  for  the  rail  thence,  to 
Mallow  Junction  and  to  Cork.  The  harbour  of  Cork  is  a safe 
one,  being  so  very  much  land-locked.  It  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  shipping  industry,  and  the  frequent  transit  of 
tenders  to  the  numerous  American  and  other  big  steamers, 
which  wait  outside  in  the  open  sea,  to  give  up,  and  to  receive 
from  Queenstown,  letters,  passengers  and  other  freight.  We 
remained  here  long  enough  to  realise  this  activity  by  short 
sailings  through  its  docks  and  to  Queenstown. 

Before  quitting  Cork,  a short  drive  was  indulged  in,  at  the 
wife’s  behest,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Blarney  Castle,  and  to 
the  ‘ Groves  of  Blarney,  that  are  so  charming  ’ — the  castle  is 
there,  but  where  are  the  groves  and  the  purling  brooks  ? 

On  quitting  Cork  for  the  County  of  Kerry,  you  return  north- 
ward to  Mallow  ; change  trains  for  the  one  to  Killarney,  which 
skirts  the  south  bank  of  the  Blackwater  river.  Arrived  at 
Killarney,  the  Lake  hotel  is  sought.  A guide,  John  Courtney, 
at  this  house  is  a very  intelligent  one.  He  tells  this  anecdote — 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  this  district,  that  he,  as  guide, 
accompanied  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  high 
hills,  surrounding  this  charming  lake  scenery — the  Prince  said 
to  him,  ‘ Now,  Sir  John  Courtney,  describe  to  me  the  most 
interesting  objects  before  us.’  Ever  since  that  event,  the 
guide’s  intimates  will  insist  upon  his  submitting  to  be  called  ‘ Sir 
John  Courtney.’  He,  with  a willing  weakness,  enjoys  such  a 
joke  of  exaltation,  as  do  the  citizens  of  the  United  States — 
where  a law- clerk  by  his  familiars  is  styled  a Judge — a chorister- 
youth  bows  graciously  to  the  salutation  of  ‘ Your  reverence,  the 
Bishop,’  and  so  on. 
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Well,  Sir  John  arranges  the  tours,  when  by  his  advice,  the 
visitors  have  made  up  an  excursion-party — the  horse-break  is 
provided — ponies  for  hill-ascents,  and  the  boatmen  for  the 
lakes  are  chartered.  So,  weather  being  propitious,  excursions 
are  pleasantly  made  to  Muckross  and  its  Abbey,  to  the  Gap  of 
D unlow,  the  Black  Valley,  Ross  Island,  the  three  beautiful 
lakes — not  forgetting  to  call  at  the  cottage  of  the  elderly  great  - 
grand-daughter  of  the  former  Kate  Kearney ; who  accepts  of 
donations,  and  offers  in  return  milk  and  poteen,  with  an  Irish 
pleasanterie  to  the  givers.  The  visitors  are  satisfied  with  their 
experience  of  this  interesting  district ; and  as  Sir  John  receives 
with  his  titular  acknowledgement — the  tips,  he  bows  his  thanks 
as  graciously,  as  though  he  had  been  to  the  honour  born. 

The  company  at  the  Like  Hotel  was  very  sociable.  One  was 
the  amiable  poetess  of  celebrity,  Mary  Ann  Farningham, 
between  whom  and  Dr.  Buss  sundry  notes  of  travel  were  agree- 
ably interchanged. 

The  train  from  Killarney,  first  passes  through  one  of  the 
Kerry  plains  to  Tralee.  Then,  through  a devious  course  along 
the  valleys,  to  avoid  the  mountainous  portions  of  West  Limerick, 
and  on  to  the  city  of  Limerick,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Shannon.  This  western  side  of  Ireland  is,  like-  the  western 
sides  of  Scotland  anl  England,  possessed  of  higher  hills,  than 
their  opposite  sides.  Their  elevation  varying  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet.  Several  of  these  ranges  having  lakes  at  an 
altitude  of  200  to  800  feet.  The  plains  between  are  fertile,  but 
with  much  bog-land.  Limerick  has  a population  of  about 
40,000  souls,  and  sends  one  representative  to  the  British 
Parliament.  It  is  advantageously  placed  on  the  Shannon, 
which  is  Ireland’s  largest  river,  rising  in  Lough  Allen,  in  the 
County  of  Leitrim  ; and  flowing  for  240  miles  into  the  Atlantic. 
Several  cotton  industries  exist  here  ; and  clothing,  lace  and 
gloves  are  extensively  manufactured. 

The  rail  from  Limerick  crosses  the  Shannon,  into  County 
Clare ; at  first  through  a level  district  to  the  town  of  Ennis,  and 
then  by  a more  winding  course  through  valleys,  to  avoid  the 
hills,  to  Athenry  Junction.  Then  runs  westerly  for  fifteen 
miles,  to  Galway  City,  placed  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
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Galway  Bay.  Stayed  here  at  the  Railway  hotel — a good  one. 
There  is  no  other  Irish  city  like  Galway.  As  far  back  as  the 
14th  century,  and  for  a long  time  afterwards,  its  merchant 
princes  traded  with  Spain,  and  intermarried  with  Spaniards  ; 
so  that  Spanish  blood,  customs,  dress,  Spanish  architecture  and 
furniture,  were  largely  introduced  among  the  citizens  of  Galway. 

And  although  this  city,  like  other  Irish  cities,  has  suffered 
severe  reverses,  and  its  grandeur  is  now  departed  ; still,  in  the 
people  themselves,  in  their  costume,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
decayed  mansions,  there  exist  unmistakeable  evidences  of  their 
Spanish  admixture.  Its  population  is  now  only  14,000,  but  it 
sends  a representative  to  Parliament.  It  has  a very  Roman 
Catholic  appearance. 

Dr.  Buss,  to  vary  a little  their  style  of  journey,  chose  a steam- 
boat passage,  through  Lough  Corrib,  to  Cong.  The  hotel 
where  they  stayed,  was  about  as  bad  a specimen,  as  is  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  This  wretched  little  town, 
had  been  formerly  more  important,  and  sustained  an  Abbey 
with,  it  is  said,  700  monks!  The  Guinness  family  possess  , a 
large  estate  here,  and  have  striven  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  neighbourhood  ; but  what  with  holy  fast-days,  and  holidays, 
wilfully  indulged  in,  at  funeral  occasions,  when  every  neighbour 
quits  work,  and  has  a day’s  outing  in  some  sort  of  vehicle,  and 
finishes  up  with  a wake  at  night ; it  is  alleged,  that  they  only 
work  180  days  out  of  the  365  days  in  the  year. 

To  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  visitors,  on  the  following  day 
it  poured  in  occasional  torrents — Galway  showers.  Despite 
this,  the  few  ladies  present  insisted  upon  getting  away  from 
Cong.  So  two  jaunting  cars  were  chartered,  and  the  travellers 
stopped,  after  a fifteen  miles’  drive,  at  a half-way  house  in 
Connemara — a large  cottage  with  two  women,  some  children,  a 
donkey,  a pig  and  fowls,  all  pigging  together  on  the  earth -floor 
of  the  room.  A little  milk  and  poteen,  with  shelter,  exhausted 
its  accommodation. 

During  an  interval  between  the  showers,  other  fresh  cars 
conveyed  the  party  to  Clifden,  where  they  stayed  the  night  in 
tolerable  comfort.  A service  of  cars  maintained  here,  supplies 
transit  through  the  Ivylemore  Pass,  and  by  the  Kylemore  Castle 
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estate  of  Mr.  Mitchell- Henry,  to  Westport.  This  valley  is 
highly  picturesque.  Some  English  and  Scotch  families  are 
settled  here,  as  is  evident  by  their  personal  tidiness  and 
comfortable  homes.  This  drive  to  Westport  is  about  50  miles. 

Westport,  for  a small  town,  is  prettier  than  others  on  this 
west  coast,  having  a grove  of  trees  and  a water-course  in  its 
principal  street.  This  rivulet  runs  through  an  estate  of  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo.  The  Dr.  and  his  wife  walked  into  this 
park,  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  here.  On  the  next 
morning,  while  the  wife  was  preparing  for  their  departure  at 
noon,  he  again  passed  through  it  to  view  Clew  Bay.  He  was 
on  his  return,  crossing  the  lawn  to  look  at  a marble  Mausoleum, 
erected  by  the  Marquis,  to  the  memory  of  his  first  wife  : when 
he  heard  a voice  calling  out,  ‘ You  are  trespassing.’  On  look- 
ing round,  he  saw  a gentleman  in  white  attire.  The  Dr.  turned 
and  walked  towards  him,  and  said,  ‘ Yes,  I am  to  blame.  I only 
wished  to  look  at  yonder  Mausoleum.  Are  you  at  all  connected 
wfith  the  mansion  ? ’ ‘ Yres,’  was  the  response,  ‘ I am  the  Marquis 

of  Sligo.’  ‘ Well,  Marquis,  this  is  a surprise.  The  last  time 
I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  was  at  Bransom’s  Meadows, 
in  a forest  of  big  trees  in  California.  You  had  with  you  a 
doctor  from  Philadelphia,  and  others,  and  had  just  come  to  the 
top  of  an  Indian  trail,  from  the  Yffisemite  Valley.  This  was  six 
years  ago.  I with  a party  was,  D.V.,  to  descend  to  the  Yosemite 
next  morning.  During  converse  in  the  evening,  at  the  log- hut 
hotel ; you,  Marquis,  expressed  your  belief,  that  this  Indian 
trail  was  the  most  difficult  that  you  had  ever  climbed.  I 
thought  that  the  road  to  Jericho,  was  the  worst  in  my  experi- 
ence. “ Well,”  you  said,  “ I have  done  that  also  ! ” Before 
separating  for  the  night— hearing  that  I had  not  yet  seen  a 
silver  half-dime,  you  kindly  gave  me  one.  This  is  now’  in  my 
wife’s  Numismatic  collection — labelled  as  the  gift  of  the 
“ Marquis  of  Sligo.”  ’ After  this  long  talk,  the  Marquis  asked  the 
Dr.  what  had  brought  him  to  this  part  of  Ireland  ? The  latter 
replied — ‘ On  my  return  from  the  United  States,  I took  to 
myself  a second  wife,  and  to  please  her,  I am  making  with  her, 
the  tour  of  the  Emerald  Isle.’  The  Marquis  observed,  " That  is 
quite  right,  but  where  is  she  now  V ’ ‘At  the  Westport  hotel 
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packing  for  our  departure  at  noon  for  Londonderry.’  ‘Well,’ 
said  the  Marquis,  ‘ this  is  a curious  second  meeting — forgive  me 
for  warning  you  off  the  lawn.  In  a week,  1 shall  be  off  again  to 
the  West  Indies.’  On  shaking  hands,  the  Marquis  questioned  if 
we  should  ever  meet  again,  and  where  ? The  Dr.  pointed 
upwards,  saying,  ‘ D.Y..  there,  let  us  hope  ! ! ’ 

By  coach  and  rail,  via  Enniskillen,  Londonderry  was  reached 
the  same  night.  This  city  was  founded  by  the  citizens  of 
London  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  is  well  situated  on 
the  river  Foyle,  and  has  a more  respectable  and  important 
appearance  than  many  other  Irish  towns  of  corresponding 
population  (45,000).  A day  or  two  is  well  spent  in  this  city. 

It  is  an  easy  ride  hence,  by  rail  to  Portrush,  which  is 
conveniently  situated  for  inspecting  the  marvels  of  the  Giants’ 
Causeway.  A great  part  of  the  County  of  Antrim  is  covered 
with  basaltic  rock.  Here,  in  a large  district,  this  basalt  has 
assumed  the  form  of  thick  black  columns,  arranged 
perpendicularly,  with  many-sided  corners  (polygons)  and  closely 
attached  together.  They  stand  up  above  the  general  surface  in 
very  irregular  blocks,  by  reason  of  which,  they  present  highly 
grotesque  features,  which  have  caused  them  to  receive  fantastic 
names.  40,000  of  these  irregular  and  apparently  broken 
columns,  form  the  so-called  Giants’  Causeway.  It  is  a 
marvellous  sight  on  the  land,  but  on  the  coast,  where  the  sea 
has  worked  out  bays  and  caverns,  the  basalt- columns  may  be 
met  with  70  feet  high  ; looking  at  a distance,  like  the  pipes  of 
colossal  organs.  In  the  7 emote  past,  the  flint,  iron,  lime,  clay, 
of  which  basalt  chiefly  consists,  must  have  been  fused  by 
immense  internal  heat ; and  in  cooling  slowly,  under  great 
pressure,  its  atoms  must  have  coalesced  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  crystallization;  just  as  many  salts,  in  solution,  when  slowly 
evaporated,  assume  various-sided  crystals.  But  in  the  majestic 
crucibles  of  the  Earth’s-Furnaces,  the  very  slow  cooling  of  the 
molten  mass,  must  have,  while  crystallizing,  so  expanded  these 
columns,  as  to  force  them  to  press  upon  each  other,  and  thus  to 
shape  them  into  polygon-shafts,  leaving  no  vacant  spaces 
between.  This  is  the  probable  origin  of  this  celebrated  Giants’ 
Causeway,  as  well  as  of  Fingal’s  Cave,  in  Staffa,  and  elsewhere. 
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Numerous  legends  exist  connected  with  this  highly  interesting 
basaltic  locality. 

The  rail  from  Portrush  runs  for  about  fifty  miles  through  the 
length  of  Antrim  County  to  Belfast.  It  is  a picturesque  journey 
because  of  its  hilly  and  basaltic  formation.  Belfast  is  one  of 
Ireland’s  finest  cities,  it  is  well  situated  upon  the  river  Lagan, 
and  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough  ; which  affords  good  anchorage 
to  shipping.  Its  population  is  upwards  of  174,000,  and  it  more 
resembles  an  English  city  than  most  others  in  Ireland. 
Probably  this  may  be  due  to  a large  admixture  of  English  and 
Scotch  settlers.  The  city  stands  on  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
of  Donegal.  Its  public  buildings  and  offices  vie  with  similar 
institutions  in  other  cities  of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Buss  and  wife  devoted  a day  to  visit  the  docks  and  other 
chief  objects  of  interest,  and  then  took  their  departure  through 
Dundalk  and  Drogheda  to  Dublin. 

Plence,  they  crossed  again  to  Holyhead,  and  on  by  Bangor  to 
Conway.  They  enjoyed  a few  quiet  days’  rest  at  Llandudno ; 
and  by  way  of  Chester,  regained  their  London  home  ; deeply 
grateful  to  the  Providence,  that  had  sustained  them  through 
this  four  weeks’  experience  in  the  Sister  Isle. 

During  this  year,  187(5,  another  link  in  the  long  continued 
chain  of  friendship  in  the  Dix-connection,  was  rather  suddenly 
snapped  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Veitch  Shaw,  of  Twicken- 
ham, and  of  Doctors’  Commons. 

Later  in  this  Autumn,  Dr.  Buss  fulfilled  the  painful  duty  of 
assisting  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Cato  Carter — the  wife  of  the 
youngest  brother  of  Dr.  Buss’  first  wife. 

1877.  Aunt  Hooker,  a relative  of  the  Dix  family,  had  sub- 
mitted at  near  the  age  of  eighty,  to  the  extraction  of  a double 
cataract  by  Critchett,  which  was  so  successfully  accomplished, 
as  to  enable  her  to  retain  her  eyesight  to  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-seven.  Shortly  before  her  death,  which  occurrred  this 
year,  she  wrote  an  affectionate  farewell  to  Mrs.  H.  Buss,  which 
note,  the  latter  retains  in  her  album  of  curiosities. 

Charles  Buss,  an  elder  brother  of  Dr.  Buss,  also  passed  away 
this  year,  after  a lingering  illness,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age. 
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Mr.  William  Bennett,  a verv  skilful  dentist,  and  an  old  and 
dear  friend  of  the  doctor,  was  also  removed  by  death,  from  his 
family  and  a numerous  clientele  that  deeply  regretted  his  loss. 

Within  a twelvemonth  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Shaw,  his  widow 
longed  so  much  for  a change  of  scene  and  society,  that  she 
looked  around  her  connexions  for  a cheerful  home  for  the  future. 
The  Dix  family  was  amongst  her  oldest  and  most  esteemed 
friends,  and  as  Jennie  Dix  had  become  the  wife  of  Dr.  Buss,  she 
wished  very  much  to  become  an  inmate  in  the  doctor’s  family. 
In  this  desire  both  Dr.  Buss  and  his  wife  acquiesced,  so  Mrs. 
Shaw  became  installed  at  Blenheim  Lodge,  as  one  of  the 
family. 

As  a diversion  for  this  lady,  Dr.  Buss  arranged  to  drive  her 
and  his  wife  in  the  phaeton,  for  a three  weeks’  journey  through 
the  county  of  Kent.  Bonnie,  the  favourite  mare,  being  ill  and 
nineteen  years  old,  had  been  sent  Co  the  Stanwell  farm  for 
convalescent-meadow  treatment;  and  the  doctor  had  purchased 
‘ Prince  ’ — a strong  bay  gelding.  To  avoid  the  crowding  in  the 
London  streets,  the  above  trio  drove  through  the  South  side  of 
the  metropolis,  and  by  Shooter’s-hill  route  to  Gravesend,  to  rest 
for  the  night.  Before,  and  during  the  early  days  of  steam 
locomotion,  this  town  had  been  a great  favourite  with  the 
Londoners.  The  trio  were  pleased  to  note  the  many  changes 
and  improvements  that  had  been  effected  in  this  very  charming 
resort,  and  in  Rosherville  Gardens  ; where  so  many  happy  hours 
had  been  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

The  road  to  Rochester  was  taken  next  day,  passing  over  the 
celebrated  Gad’s-hili ; and  resting  awhile  to  view  the  residence 
of  Charles  Dickens,  where  this  most  successful  author  spent 
many  years  of  his  highly  useful  life. 

Rochester  and  Chatham,  both  narrow  and  old-fashioned  cities, 
were  quietly  passed  through  ; and  after  crossing  the  bridge  and 
ascending  a hill,  the  venerable  castle  and  the  cathedral  of 
Rochester  came  into  full  view  ; as  well  as  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  river  Medway  and  its  distant  reach  to  the  sea.  Prince,  the 
gelding,  at  nine  years  of  age,  was  so  intelligent,  that  when  he 
thought  he  had  gone  far  enough  for  one  stage,  and  saw'  before 
him  a sign-board,  announcing  ‘ Entertainment  here  for  man 
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and  horse,’  he  drew  up  towards  it ; and  his  hesitation  at 
quitting  the  hostelry,  had  to  be  firmly  overcome. 

At  Sittingbourne,  he  was  removed  from  the  shafts,  and  well  fed 
and  taken  care  of,  till  the  trio  had  also  partaken  of  refreshments  ; 
and  then  the  day’s  journey  was  easily  terminated  at  Canterbury. 
Next  morning,  after  viewing  this  famous  Cathedral,  and  the 
spot  where  Thomas  aBecket  was  cruelly  murdered,  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  : the  trio  surveyed  from  the  summit  of  Dane 
John,  this  Cathedral  city,  and  its  memorable  surroundings,  and 
the  distant  sea  at  Whitstable. 

By  the  afternoon,  the  doctor  and  his  party  were  settled  at  the 
Paragon  in  Ramsgate,  at  Mrs.  Gore’s  comfortable  boarding- 
house, of  which  they  all  possessed  previous  experience.  Mrs. 
Shaw  was  quite  at  home  here,  and  kept  well  amused  with  music 
and  whist.  Short  excursions  were  made  from  here  in  their 
carriage  to  Broadstairs,  Margate,  Minster,  Ac.,  during  the  few 
days  of  their  sojourn. 

On  leaving,  they  drove  along  the  coast-road  through 
Sandwich  to  Deal.  Some  years  back,  the  doctor’s  experience  of 
this  small  town,  recalled  grass,  growing  in  the  main  streets. 
Now,  it  has  become  a smart  sea-side  resort,  possessing  a good 
pier,  on  which  a tramway  is  laid.  Here,  in  1717,  was  born  the 
learned  Elizabeth  Carter,  ‘ who  could  make  a pudding  as  well  as 
translate  Epictetus,’ and  ‘ work  a kerchief  as  well  as  write  a poem.’ 

Dover  was  reached  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  trio  cared  not  to 
rest  here  longer  than  to  refresh  Prince  and  themselves ; and 
thus  Folkestone  was  gained  before  sundown.  The  old  portion  of 
this  town  had  been  built  in  a gap,  between  the  chalk  and  the 
greensand  hills  ; like  most  other  fishing  villages,  and  so 
remained  till  steam  brought  railways  and  ships  to  its  little 
harbour  (now  grandly  improved).  Its  residents,  fifty  years 
back,  numbered  2,00U,  now  23,000,  owing  to  the  hills  being 
covered  by  the  new  and  more  fashionable  residences.  Many  of 
the  streets  are  very  steep. 

Ashford  was  next  attained,  now  that  the  trio  were  homeward 
bound.  Here,  dinner  was  discussed,  and  the  next  stage  to 
Maidstone,  was  through  the  heart  of  hop-growing  Kent.  The 
season  just  ripe  enough  to  make  it  very  enjoyable. 
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Maidstone  is  the  county-town  of  Kent,  and  is  placed  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Medway,  which  here,  is  deep  enough  to  be 
navigable  by  large  barges.  In  hop-picking  times,  these  are 
very  much  in  request  to  convey  the  enormous  quantities  of  hop- 
pockets  away.  It  was  evident  that  the  humble  class  of  hop- 
pickers  were  cared  for  by  the  authorities.  Some  unoccupied 
ground  by  the  riverside,  had  been  laidout  in  avenues,  tents  erected 
and  police  protection  provided,  as  well  as  religious  services. 

The  drive  from  this  town  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  afforded  a most 
satisfactory  experience  of  the  habits  of  the  class,  employed  at 
this  season,  in  the  Kentish  hop-gardens.  While  Prince  was 
enjoying  a siesta  after  his  dinner,  the  trio  paced  the  Pantiles, 
tasted  the  iron  mineral-water,  looked  at  the  ‘ Tunbridge  ware,’ 
and  at  the  ‘ Pump-room.’  A carriage  drive  to  the  ‘ High  Rocks,’ 
afforded  them  a good  view  of  Mounts  Ephraim,  Sion  and 
Calverley  ; and  of  the  Toad-rock,  also  the  town  itself,  and  of 
its  highly  picturesque  surroundings. 

On  quitting  the  ‘ Wells  ’ for  Sevenoaks,  they  drove  through 
Tunbridge.  This  town  has  a record  for  the  Buss  family — the 
father,  W.  C.  Buss,  as  stated  in  a previous  chapter,  was  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a much  esteemed  member  of  the 
Tunbridge  Church-Choir ; and  his  father,  Robert  Buss,  was  a 
warrant  officer  in  the  Excise  Civil  Service,  and  a successful  and 
respected  schoolmaster  in  this  town,  till  his  death. 

After  passing  through  Tunbridge,  an  approaching  shower 
persuaded  Dr.  Buss  and  party  to  hasten  on.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Sevenoaks  just  in  time  to  save  a drenching  ; 
although  most  uncomfortably  wet.  The  George  hotel  at  Seven- 
oaks is  a good  one,  and  has  a fine  large  garden.  Next  morning, 
Mr.  Joseph  Thorn,  a relative  of  the  Dix  family,  was  called  upon, 
he  being  a resident  here. 

The  drive  of  twenty-two  miles  hence  to  London  was  easily 
accomplished.  The  trio  admitted  that  their  experience  of  this 
Kentish  trip  had  been  most  gratifying.  The  widow,  Mrs.  Shaw, 
had  been  beneficially  diverted  ; the  wife,  indisposed  at  starting, 
had  quite  recovered  her  usual  good  health,  They  all  felt,  they 
could  now,  D.V.,  enter  with  renewed  vigour,  into  the  many 
responsible  duties  of  life. 
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1878.  Mrs.  Eees  from  the  Vicarage  of  Snaith,  and  her 
daughters  Edith,  Florence  and  Hilda,  during  a visit  they  paid  to 
London,  spent  two  or  three  days  at  Blenheim  Lodge.  Having 
good  voices,  and  being  accomplished  in  music  and  manners, 
they  proved  to  be  most  agreeable  and  desirable  visitors. 

At  the  opening  of  this  year,  1878,  grave  anxiety  was 
experienced  by  Mrs.  H.  Buss  and  all  the  family  at  the  condition 
of  her  father.  In  the  late  autumn  at  Brighton,  a friend  of  Mr. 
Dix  called  upon  him,  and  both  went  for  a drive  in  an  open 
carriage.  Although  Mr.  Dix  seemed  to  be  well  wrapped  up,  he 
took  a chill  and  became  so  seriously  indisposed  that  his  friend, 
Mr.  Haines,  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  him  back  to  London. 

At  home,  the  attack  developed  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
This  was  successfully  combated.  He  was  much  improved  at 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Year.  At  the  end  of  January,  he 
wished  to  drive  to  Blenheim  Lodge,  but  this  being  overruled 
because  of  its  distance,  he  drove  instead  to  his  son’s  house  at 
Highgate  ; and  was  disappointed  at  finding  them  absent.  This 
exertion  somewhat  overtaxed  his  strength.  He  took  a chill 
again,  and  had  a relapse,  which  unhappily  terminated  fatally, 
when  close  to  his  eightieth  year  of  age.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  deputations  from  the  office-holders  of  his  parish — 
of  the  Keligious  Tract  Society — of  the  Board  of  Management  of 
the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  he  having  been  for  sixteen  years  an 
active  member  on  that  Board— by  his  intimates,  friends,  and  by 
all  his  family  in  England  ; by  all  of  whom,  for  probity,  intelli- 
gence, charity,  and  kindness  of  heart,  he  was  most  highly 
esteemed.  The  loss  of  their  father,  who  throughout  his  life, 
had  earnestly  entered  into  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
family,  left  a very  great  blank  in  the  home  circle. 

In  August,  believing  that  a little  diversion  would  benefit  his 
wife,  the  doctor  started  with  her  for  Paris,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  It  being  the  year  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Madame  Patry  kindly  obtained  apartments,  which,  like  most 
other  requisites,  during  the  rush  of  people  at  this  particular 
time,  were  more  than  double  the  usual  price.  This  was  reason- 
able, but  he  found  that  the  employes  of  the  railway  and  other 
services,  expected  extra  backsheesh  from  the  visitors ; nut  only 
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in  France,  but  in  the  other  countries,  through  which  in  this 
trip,  they  passed.  On  landing  at  Calais,  the  railway  guard 
intimated  his  willingness  to  exchange  the  doctor’s  English  gold 
into  French  francs.  The  latter,  failing  to  see  the  need  of  this, 
declined  the  offer.  When  the  portmanteau  was  regained  in 
Paris,  the  lock  was  injured  ! 

This  year’s  Exhibition,  as  before,  occupied  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  extended  to  the  Seine  ; and  was  also  augmented  by 
the  ‘ Trocadero.’  It  was  a very  grand  spectacle,  and  several 
days  were  devoted  to  its  inspection. 

Another  great  attraction  was  a very  large  ‘ Captive  ’ balloon, 
which  started  from  the  Place  du  Carousel.  At  first,  Mrs.  H. 
Buss  was  too  timid  to  consent  to  taking  an  aerial  voyage  ; but 
the  day  before  quitting  Paris,  she  suggested  paying  a visit  to 
the  balloon,  to  ascertain  how  its  ‘ voyageurs  ’ seemed  to  like 
their  balloon  experience.  Admission  to  the  ground  one  franc 
each.  There  was  a band  of  music,  a ‘ posse  ’ of  French  sailors 
— a long,  thick  steel  rope,  which  was  wound  on  a large  barrel 
by  steam  power.  When  the  inflated  captive  was  within  reach, 
the  sailors  clung  to  it — the  band  all  the  while  playing,  ‘ See  the 
conquering  hero  comes.’  The  amateur  aeronauts  of  both  sexes, 
stepped  from  the  balloon  gallery — their  faces  radiant  with 
smiles,  as  though  they  had  accomplished  something  heroic  ! 
What  better  assurance  could  the  wife  desire  ? ‘ I am  sure  I 

shall  like  it,’  she  said  to  the  doctor,  so  off  they  both  hastened  to 
secure  the  tickets,  at  twenty  francs  each.  By  the  time  they 
returned  to  the  barrier,  another  party  of  thirty-four  amateurs  was 
just  ascending  in  the  aerial  car,  to  the  inspiriting  air,  ‘ Partant 
pour  la  Syrie.’  A rush  was  now  made  towards  the  barrier,  and 
in  twenty  minutes,  the  twain  succeeded  in  entering  the  car, 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  beneath,  and  the  stimulating 
blasts  of  the  music.  ‘ When  are  we  to  move  ? ’ was  asked.  ‘ We 
are  moving,’  was  the  reply.  * See  how  the  trees  and  houses  are 
running  down  from  us  ! ’ ‘ But  1 don’t  feel  to  be  moving.’ 

‘ No,  but  only  allow  us  rope  enough,  and  we  shall  rise  five 
times  the  height  of  St.  Paul’s.’  The  buildings  below,  seemed 
like  children’s  toys,  and  the  vehicles  as  though  drawn  by  rats. 
The  car  superintendent  kept  the  visitors  spread,  so  as  to  balance 
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the  captive-gallery.  Each  party  was  indulged  with  twenty 
minutes  only,  to  be  up  aloft.  And  now  the  scene  was  reversed — 
the  hills,  churches  and  houses  slowly  rose  to  our  level — the 
apparent  rats  became  horses  again — the  sailors  held  the  ropes — 
the  houses  ceased  to  rise  any  higher,  and  the  delighted  occu- 
pants of  tliecar  walked  out  like  ‘ conquering  heroes,’  in  conscious 
response  to  this  admirably  played  tune ; and  on  quitting  the 
scene,  each  hero  graciously  accepted  a large,  well-gilt  medal,  on 
one  side  of  which  was  skilfully  depicted  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  Champs  Elysees,  with  the  balloon  above  ; 
and  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal — the  words,  ‘ Souvenir  de  mon 
ascension  dans  le  Grand  Ballon  Captiv-a-vapeur,  de  Mr.  Henry 
Giffard ! ’ 

Dr.  Buss  and  his  wife  were  much  gratified  with  the  marvellous 
display  of  this  Exhibition  of  1878.  Then  towards  Strasbourg 
in  Alsace  they  proceeded  by  rail.  On  reaching  Nancy,  they 
found  that  their  luggage  was  not  forthcoming.  They  were 
advised  to  return  to  Vitry,  and  here  the  package  had  been  put 
out  on  to  the  platform.  Well,  they  regained  this,  but  lost  the 
desired  train,  and  reached  Strasbourg  late  at  night ; and  had  to 
drive  to  several  hotels  before  they  obtained  a bed. 

At  Strasbourg  they  slept  in  a front  room  on  the  ground-floor. 
At  day-break,  they  were  awoke  by  a peculiar  noisy  thud,  which, 
as  it  approached,  turned  out  to  be  the  marching  of  German 
soldiers ; but  so  exact  in  its  rhythm,  as  to  be  like  the  foot-falls 
of  one  mighty  giant.  They  drove  through  the  city  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  its  wonderful  clock  was  seen,  and  then  on  to 
the  railway  station  for  Baden,  and  through  Carlsrube  to 
Heidelberg.  Here  the  doctor  stayed  long  enough  to  take  his 
wife  to  the  interesting  Castle,  the  chestnut  forest,  the  ‘ Ivaiser- 
stuhl,’  and  other  notable  spots,  and  to  get  his  damaged 
portmanteau  repaired. 

Frankfort  was  next  gained,  and  the  ‘ Frankfurter-Hof  ’ was 
selected.  It  is  a very  large  and  good  hotel.  Here,  Mrs.  H. 
Buss  met  unexpectedly,  her  old  friend,  Mr.  Willcocks  with  his 
daughter  and  friend.  They  had  come  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  were  going  on  to  Paris.  Frankfort  has  been  much 
improved  by  widening  the  streets,  and  erecting  line  promenades 
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on  the  old  city  walls.  It  has  a fine  public  gallery  of  pictures, 
and  the  Ivaisersaal-gallery  possesses  the  portraits  of  most  of  the 
German  Emperors,  and  many  others  of  high  value.  Also 
several  fine  statues  and  public  monuments.  In  what  is  left  of 
the  Jews’  quarter,  may  be  still  seen  the  house  of  the  Roths- 
childs. 

Homburg. — Here  a halt  was  made  to  look  over  the  Kursaal 
and  its  ‘ Salon  d’ort,’  the  seat  of  so  much  former  vicious  gambling. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  beautiful. 

Cologne  was  next  reached  by  the  Rhine  steamer.  Here,  a 
novelty  occurred — the  officials  on  board,  insisted  upon  the 
portmanteau  being  given  up  to  them,  and  placed  in  the  hold ; 
and  demanded  a fee  for  this  service.  While  thus  cared  for,  a 
corner  of  the  box  was  sufficiently  forced  open,  to  abstract  an  ivory 
clothes-brush,  worth  .£1.  When  the  doctor  discovered  this,  he 
rowed  back  to  the  boat,  and  explained  it  to  the  Captain.  The 
latter  appeared  to  be  very  vexed,  and  suggested  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  as  being  a likely  cause  for  this  dishonesty.  A slight 
earthquake-shock  had  been  felt  this  morning  at  Cologne  ! 

Amsterdam.— This  city  is  curious  in  being,  like  Venice,  built 
chiefly  upon  piles  driven  into  the  sandy  floor  of  the  sea  ; there- 
fore, it  has  numerous  canals,  which  are  crossed  by  300  bridges. 
The  Royal  Palace  of  stone  stands  upon  13,000  piles.  In  this 
and  other  galleries  there  are  many  Hutch  pictures,  some  of 
which  are  highly  prized.  Hr.  Buss  stayed  at  the  Amstel  hotel 
— a very  large  and  fine  one ; but  unfortunately,  mosquitos  were 
amongst  its  visitors.  So  the  twain  rested  in  this  city,  only  long 
enough  to  see  its  chief  points  of  interest.  Half  the  population 
are  Jews.  Many  of  these  are  employed  in  the  diamond-cutting 
firms,  which  are  very  interesting  to  witness. 

Hague. — A short  halt  was  made  here,  to  look  at  the  museum, 
and  galleries  of  curiosities  and  pictures.  It  is  a quaint,  old 
aquatic  city,  and  gave  birth  to  our  William  the  Third.  The 
Hutch  railway  guards  walked  frequently  along  the  foot-boards  of 
the  train,  and  popped  their  heads  in  at  the  windows,  to  know 
where  we  wished  to  stop,  and  whether  they  could  do  anything 
for  us  ; and  seemed  to  be  disappointed  with  a negative  answer. 
The  porters  instead  of  carrying  packages  to  the  starting  plat- 
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form,  deposited  them  in  the  hooking  office;  and  a second  one 
conveyed  them  to  the  train — both  expecting  fees  ! 

Rotterdam. — This  busy  city  is  placed  at  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine,  a few  miles  from  the  German  Ocean  ; and  like  some 
others  in  Holland  is  chiefly  built  upon  piles.  Many  very  high, 
red  brick  dwellings  and  warehouses  are  conspicuous,  also 
numerous  docks.  Mirrors  are  placed  outside  the  windows  of 
many  residences.  Barbers’  poles  and  other  symbols  of  trade, 
prevail  here  more  than  they  do  now  in  England.  Mosquitos 
had  got  possession  of  the  hotels,  so  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
beat  a quick  retreat  to 

Antwerp.— This  city  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Belgium, 
and  is  on  the  Scheldt.  It  has  grand,  old,  Spanish-fashioned 
houses,  six  to  seven  stories  high.  Rubens,  Vandyke,  the 
blacksmith — Quentin  Matsys,  and  other  eminent  painters  were 
born  here,  and  have  left  in  this  city  many  of  their  choicest 
works.  The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  with  its  lofty  Gothic 
steeple — the  Town  Hall,  and  other  churches  and  public  offices 
are  very  fine  structures,  and  contain  a mine  of  wealth  in  their 
galleries  of  pictures  and  other  valuables.  There  being  no 
insect  tormentors  here,  Mrs.  H.  Buss  enjoyed  this  Antwerp 
experience  very  much. 

Ghent  was  next  visited.  Its  streets  and  squares  are  wide, 
through  which  tram-cars  run.  John  of  Gaunt  was  born  here. 
It  has  many  convents.  The  Beguinage  may  he  visited,  and  is 
curious  in  showing  the  domestic  life  of  the  nuns,  and  their 
peculiar  head-dress  and  attire. 

Ostend. — A short  visit  was  paid  to  this  popular  sea- side 
town.  Mrs.  IT.  Buss  had  sojourned  here  some  years  before, 
with  the  Davenes’  family,  and  wished  to  witness  the  alterations, 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  interval.  The  old  Kursaal  has  been 
replaced  by  one  very  much  larger  and  handsomer.  ‘ The  Digue  ’ 
— a sea-wall,  high  enough  to  keep  the  sea  back,  and  wide  and 
long,  so  as  to  constitute  a fine  promenade,  parallel  with  the 
shore,  has  been  formed.  The  sands  here  are  so  good,  that 
Ostend  has  long  been  a favourite  sea-bathing  resort.  It  is  now 
still  more  popular. 

Brussels.— Dr.  Buss  selected  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Brussels,  a 
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large,  fine  hotel  with  200  rooms  well  furnished — a spacious, 
intermediate  courtyard — dignified  by  the  name  of  the  ‘ Cour 
d’honneur.’  Herein,  refreshments  are  served.  This  capital  of 
Belgium  is,  like  Paris,  full  of  objects  of  very  great  interest  in 
its  Churches,  Galleries  of  Art,  public  buildings,  Parks  and 
Palaces — indeed,  it  is  usually  designated  as  ‘ Paris  en  poche.’ 
Here,  the  ‘ Wiertz  ' gallery  should  he  witnessed,  for  its  large 
and  extraordinary  oil  paintings.  Waterloo,  and  its  historic 
surroundings,  are  easity  and  cheaply  reached,  by  coach  or  rail 
from  Brussels. 

Dr.  Buss  had  frequently  been  in  this  city.  His  wife  was 
delighted  with  her  experience  of  it.  The  former  had  been  kept 
during  this  trip,  more  or  less,  in  a state  of  irritation  by  the 
unusual  exactions  of  the  rail  and  other  public  officials,  as 
already  mentioned ; so  he  now  hastened  his  return  homeward 
by  Calais. 

During  his  numerous  visits  to  France  and  the  Continent,  from 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon,  to  the  existing 
French  Republic  ; the  behaviour  of  these  officials  had  been  dis- 
tinguished for  attention  and  politeness,  excepting  in  Venice  and 
Turkey.  He  concluded  that  the  temptation  of  a great  and 
attractive  World’s  Fair,  hv  drawing  together  so  many  foreigners  to 
the  Continent,  was  too  strong  for  their  resistance,  so  they 
persuaded  themselves,  that  they  ought  to  levy  blackmail  on  the 
visitors. 

The  outcome  of  this  unpopular  conduct  is,  to  refrain  from 
visiting  the  Continent  on  similar  occasions.  This  Dr.  Buss 
resolved  to  do,  and  has  kept  his  word  ! 

The  travellers  now  settled  down  at  home  again,  and  found 
much  to  occupy  their  attention. 

Mrs.  Shaw  had  returned  to  them  after  a visit  paid  to  friends  ; 
and  Mrs.  Buss  was  pleased  to  have  the  company  of  her  dear 
mother,  at  Blenheim  Lodge,  for  a time — taking  her  short 
drives  to  Stan  well  and  other  places. 

Bonnie,  the  mare,  was  always  so  good-tempered  and  willing, 
that  she  became  quite  a favourite  with  all  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  her.  She  had  been  a faithful  servant  to  the  doctor  for 
fourteen  years,  and  was  now  in  her  twentieth  year,  and  too 
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weak  in  her  knees  for  anything  but  easy  work.  The  selling  of 
such  a favourite  for  menial  work  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
So  he  gave  her  to  his  cousin  Edmund  Merrick,  who  would  let 
her  have  the  run  of  his  meadows.  Subsequently,  she  bore  two 
colts,  and  lived  on  for  several  years,  fulfilling  her  maternal 
duties  to  them,  and  enjoying  their  companionship  till  they  grew 
into  maturity. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  death  again  invaded  our 
circle.  Mrs.  Dix,  the  dear  mother  of  Mrs.  H.  Buss,  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time,  took  to  her  bed  ; and  after  a few  weeks  of 
languor  and  suffering,  passed  away  from  us,  in  her  eightieth 
year — expressing  her  gratitude  to  her  heavenly  Father,  for  her 
long  and  happy  life,  but  desiring  to  be  with  Jesus,  which  is  far 
better.  She  was  so  amiable,  patient,  and  considerate  to  all  her 
family  and  connections,  that  made  her  much  beloved  by  her 
children.  It  afforded  consolation  to  her  daughter,  Jennie,  to 
be  able  to  remain  with  her  entirely,  and  nurse  her  through  this 
last  illness. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dix  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Bichard  Jones  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Her 

husband  had  died  many  years  previously,  leaving  her  with  three 
boys — Herbert,  Arthur  and  Sidney.  They  were  all  well 

educated,  clever,  and  well  conducted.  The  youngest,  Sidney, 
had  overgrown  his  constitutional  strength,  being  above  six  feet 
in  height.  His  lungs  were  delicate,  and  each  cold  added  to 
pectoral  trouble,  and  ended  in  a consumptive  cough.  A short 
sojourn  at  Hastings  improved  this,  and  while  arrangements 
were  being  made  for  a change  to  an  Australian  climate,  a thick 
London  fog  brought  on  a relapse,  which  terminated  fatally  in 
his  twenty-second  year  of  age.  All  the  brothers  had  talent  in 
music.  Sidney  possessed  genius.  Had  he  lived  on,  he  would 
have  been  distinguished. 

On  July  8th,  1879,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had 
most  kindly  consented  to  lay  the  foundation  stone,  for  a new 
wing  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables  at  West  Hill,  Putney. 
A large  number  of  subscribers  and  others  interested  in  this 
excellent  and  benevolent  work,  had  assembled  to-day  at  this 
institution.  The  Princess,  personally,  received  many  purses  of 
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five  guineas  each.  The  Prince  of  Wales  expressed  for  himself 
and  the  Princess,  their  very  great  satisfaction  at  the  kind, 
generous  and  successful  control  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
and  of  their  officers,  in  rendering  so  many  of  the  poor  incurable 
inmates,  comparatively  happy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dix  had  been  on  the  Board  of  Management  for  sixteen 
years.  He  and  his  family  took  a great  interest  in  this  charity. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  Buss,  had  the  pleasure  of  handing  to  the 
Princess,  a five-guinea  purse.  By  this  means,  and  by  other 
contributions,  stimulated  by  their  Royal  Highnesses’  example, 
the  necessary  funds  were  obtained  ; and  the  new  wing  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  Later  on,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Dix,  was 
invited  to  join  the  Board  of  Management. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  inmates,  over  500  incurable 
poor  receive  £20  a year  at  their  own  homes,  to  assist  their 
necessities.  Some  of  these  afterwards,  if  they  wish  it,  are 
admitted  as  inmates  to  Melrose  Hall  Hospital  without  a renewed 
election. 

In  August,  this  year,  Miss  Buss  spent  her  school  vacation  at 
Ben-Rhydding-‘ Hydro.’  She  was  joined  here  by  her  friend, 
Miss  Ridley ; and  suggested  the  same  course  to  her  uncle,  Dr. 
Buss,  and  to  his  wife.  The  latter  had  heard  much  eulogy 
expressed  upon  this  establishment  and  its  surroundings,  so 
determined  to  gain  its  experience  personally. 

It  is  placed  in  the  West  Yorkshire  moors,  about  200  miles 
from  London  ; and  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the  sea ; 
not  far  from  Leeds,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Ilkley  ; where 
other  very  good  Hydros  are  established,  and  somewhat  less 
expensive.  This  neighbourhood  has  a sandstone-rock  forma- 
tion, from  which  natural  spring-water  is  abundantly  obtained. 
This  confers  the  name  ‘ Ben  Rhydding.’  On  this  estate  it  is 
drawn  for  drinking  purposes  in  large  cans,  and  not  collected 
into  cisterns.  It  is  very  refreshing  as  it  contains  fixed  air,  and 
is  slightly  effervescing.  The  establishment  is  large  and  can 
accommodate  100  visitors.  It  is  replete  with  all  the  baths  used 
for  water-cure ; and  is  self-contained  for  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments ; also  for  acting,  charades,  music  and  dancing.  The 
perplexities  of  commercial  life  are  here  easily  forgotten.  Bolton 
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Abbey,  Harrogate,  and  other  noted  spots  are  readily  visited.  A 
fortnight  was  most  agreeably  spent  here. 

Hence,  Dr.  Buss  and  wife  proceeded  to  Swift’s  Hotel  at 
Scarborough.  In  this  healthy  seaside  resort,  they  both,  with 
God’s  blessing,  passed  two  happy  weeks,  and  returned  to  their 
home  much  refreshed  in  health  and  spirits. 
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DP.  BUSS’  friend  and  fellow- 
graduate  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Dr. 
W.  Taylor,  had  invited  Dr.  Buss 
and  his  wife,  to  spend  the  Christmas 
week  with  his  family  at  Anerley.  This 
invitation  was  cheerfully  accepted. 
Time  was  found  to  visit  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  witness  its  attractions  at 
this  festive  season.  There  w'as  a 
large  dinner  party  at  Tudor  House,  on 
New  Year’s  day. 
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224  Costume  Ball — Thames  Steamer  to  Oxford. 

During  January  in  this  year,  a Costume  ball  was  given  by 
Mrs.  William  Bennett  and  her  two  sons,  at  their  large  house  in 
George  Street,  Hanover  Square.  Mr.  Storer  Bennett,  F.B.C.S., 
his  brother  Frederick,  M.R.C.S.,  with  two  other  gentlemen  and 
four  ladies,  all  correctly  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  last 
century,  danced  very  gracefully  the  ‘Minuet  de  la  Cour,’ 
arranged  as  a cotillion.  It  was  justly  admired  and  gave  great 
satisfaction.  Other  fancy  dresses  were  very  numerous  and 
exceedingly  well  sustained.  Mrs.  H.  Buss  appeared  as  a 
‘ Contadina  Romana,’  with  suitable  adornments  which  she  had 
brought  from  Rome.  Dr.  Buss  donned  his  uniform  of  ‘ Surgeon  ’ 
in  the  Volunteer  Service.  This  party  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a great  success.  To  many  of  the  guests  it  was  an  experience  as 
delightful  as  it  was  novel. 

In  June,  Dr.  Buss’  Brighton  friends— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haines 
were  staying  with  him  at  Blenheim  Lodge,  and  it  had  been 
arranged  to  visit  Oxford  by  the  passenger-steamboat,  up  the 
Thames  river.  They  drove  through  Richmond  and  Ham 
Common  to  Kingston,  where  the  boat  received  its  passengers. 
The  little  steamer  stopped  for  fresh  freight,  if  signalled  to  do 
so,  and  reached  Windsor  in  the  evening.  Here,  the  passengers 
alighted  to  sleep  at  an  hotel.  They  attended  a concert  at  night, 
and  left  it  in  a shower  of  rain. 

Windsor  was  quitted  after  breakfast,  and  Henley  was  reached 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  so  far  an  interesting  journey;  although 
a small  steam-yacht,  by  some  little  mishap,  collided  with  the 
‘ Thames,’  but  without  any  serious  damage.  In  two  days,  the 
Henley  Regatta  was  to  come  off,  and  the  Captain  of  the 
‘ Thames  ’ had  orders  to  stop  here,  and  take  up  a favourable 
position  to  enable  visitors  to  view  this  regatta,  on  paying  for 
their  sittings.  From  Henley,  the  Chiswick  party  quickly  gained 
Oxford  by  rail.  Here,  they  stayed  at  the  Randolph  Hotel,  and 
continued  in  this  venerable  city  long  enough,  to  visit  and  view 
the  various  colleges,  and  other  points  of  great  interest  in  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning. 

Oxford  was  quitted  by  rail,  so  that  the  party  regained  the 
‘ Thames  ’ boat,  in  time  to  witness  the  interesting  display  of 
skill,  manifested  by  the  competitors  in  this  regatta.  The  boat 
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safely  deposited  its  freight  at  Kingston.  The  experience 
acquired  during  these  live  days  was  both  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

A visit  had  been  planned  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  In 
June,  Dr.  Buss  and  wife  reached  by  rail  the  City  of  Exeter,  194 
miles  distant  from  London.  Close  to  the  Exeter  Station  is  a 
new  and  comfortable  hotel— the  ‘ Rougemont.’  Here,  they 
were  so  well  pleased  that  they  re-visited  it  subsequently. 
Exeter  has  a population  under  50,000.  It  is  well  placed  upon 
the  river  Exe,  ten  miles  up  from  the  English  Channel,  and  by 
means  of  a Ship  Canal,  becomes  a sea-port.  It  is  improving, 
but  must  be  classed  among  the  old-fashioned  cities.  From  its 
hills,  the  city  beneath  and  the  distant  sea,  are  easily  descried  ; 
as  well  as  the  busy  stir  of  shipping  in  the  river,  both  above  and 
below  bridge. 

Ilfracombe,  about  one  hour  by  rail  from  Exeter,  is  placed  at 
the  north  end  of  Devonshire,  and  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Bristol  Channel ; and  in  a romantic  neighbourhood  of  high  hills 
or  ‘ tors.’  A causeway  or  pier  stretches  across  an  inlet  of  the 
sea,  so  as  to  inclose  a basin — serving  as  a harbour  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size.  Open  sea-bathing  is  obtained  through  a 
tunnel  under  the  ‘tor  ’ to  the  beach.  The  Ilfracombe  hotel  is 
first  class  and  satisfactory.  Coaches  are  conveniently  established 
here  for  daily  excursions  to  Bideford,  Barnstaple,  &c.,  on  the 
west ; and  to  Lynton,  Lynmouth,  and  its  valley  of  rocks,  on  the 
east — for  young  enterprising  climbers.  This  excursion  occupies 
a long  day. 

On  their  return  to  Exeter  for  Plymouth,  Barnstaple  was 
visited.  For  a small  town,  it  is  full  of  bustle  and  quite  a 
trading  and  manufacturing  city,  being  well  placed  at  the 
junction  of  a river  and  the  bay. 

The  rail  from  Exeter  passes  through  Dawlish  and  Teign- 
mouth,  hugging  the  sea  all  the  way.  In  suitable  weather  this 
is  a charming  ride.  Plymouth  was  reached  in  the  afternoon. 
Dr.  Buss  stayed  at  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  hotel — close  to  the 
station.  Visits  were  made  by  boat  to  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the 
Breakwater  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  dinner  table,  an  officer  from  the  Flag-ship  invited 
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Mrs.  Buss  to  attend  Divine  Service  on  board  his  ship.  On  the 
following  Sunday  morning,  Dr.  Buss  and  his  wife  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  this  offer.  On  board,  everything  was  so  orderly  and 
so  clean.  The  crew,  equally  respectable,  were  assembled  on  the 
under  deck,  and  sang  the  hymns  very  well  and  lustily.  The 
chaplain  went  through  the  service,  for  sea,  impressively.  The 
captain  presided.  Between  the  guns,  flags  were  spread  to  kneel 
upon.  The  blue  jackets  and  the  marine  uniforms  made  an 
effective  picture. 

The  few  visitors  were  evidently  pleased  with  the  service  and 
all  the  arrangements.  Before  quitting  the  ship,  its  officers  very 
politely  escorted  them  through  the  several  decks,  showing  their 
equipments  of  guns  and  other  warlike  stores.  It  was  to  most 
of  the  visitors  a highly  interesting  experience. 

Short  visits  were  made  to  Devonport,  Stonehouse  and  to 
Saltash,  to  inspect  the  famous  Albert  Tubular  Bridge.  Brunei  was 
the  engineer.  Its  length  is  2,240  feet,  its  width  is  30  feet,  and 
height  260  feet.  The  largest  man-of-war  can  pass  under  the 
centre  spans.  There  are  19  spans  in  all.  The  main  piers  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  are  11  feet  square  and  190  feet  high. 

Plymouth  was  quitted  by  the  West  Cornwall  rail  through  this 
Albert  bridge  for  Falmouth,  without  any  stopping  off  till  Truro 
was  reached — fifty-five  miles  from  Plymouth.  Here,  they  halted 
for  a short  time  to  inspect  the  ecclesiastical  and  public 
buildings. 

Most  of  the  Cornish  district,  between  Plymouth  and  Penzance, 
has  been  worked  at  different  epochs  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  for  tin,  copper  and  other  minerals.  The  Phoenicians, 
and  after  them,  the  Carthaginians,  traded  with  the  Cassiterides 
(Tin  Islands,  Scilly,  and  the  British  shores);  and  kept  then- 
discovery  of  Britain,  a secret  from  their  Boman  and  other 
neighbours. 

Over  this  self-same  ground,  during  the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  before  the  iron-way  had  been  extended 
into  Cornwall ; H.  Buss  and  his  friend,  George  Perry,  in 
pursuance  with  their  botanical  and  geological  instincts,  had 
accomplished  a walking  tour  to  the  ‘ Lizard  Point,’  and  to  the 
‘ Land’s  End.’  On  their  return,  several  of  the  Cornish  mines 
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were  visited.  The  Captain  of  Fowey  copper  mine  kindly 
allowed  them  to  descend  into  this  ; so,  in  the  changing-room, 
they  both  donned  the  complete  underground,  miner’s-suit  of 
flannel,  with  a wooden  hat  and  shoes.  A depth  of  800  feet  had 
to  be  reached  by  ladders.  Each  carried  a candle,  and  when,  by 
the  ladders,  both  hands  were  employed  to  hold  on,  the  candle 
alight,  was  stuck  to  the  front  of  the  wooden  hat.  After  the  first 
fifty  feet,  the  temperature  augmented.  When  the  lowest 
gallery  was  reached,  the  water  through  which  they  waded  was 
hot.  The  guide  explained,  that  in  some  of  the  deepest  mines, 
the  heat  was  almost  unbearable.  The  wooden  hat  saved  the 
crown  of  one’s  head  from  being  cracked,  by  the  projections  from 
the  crowns  of  the  passages  (adits),  which  connected  the  various 
galleries.  Each  explorer  was  permitted  to  pick  off,  and  carry 
away,  a small  fragment  of  the  copper  ore  as  a trophy.  The 
ascent  was  made,  hand  over  hand,  up  the  ladders,  till  daylight 
was  attained.  Then,  the  miner’s  dress  was  doffed,  and  after  a 
good  washing,  they  resumed  their  own  clothing,  and  were  well 
pleased  to  have  enjoyed  and  paid  for,  this  experience  of  copper 
mining. 

Falmouth,  being  only  twelve  miles  from  Truro,  is  now  quickly 
got  at  by  coach  or  rail.  Its  capacious  harbour  is  the  first  secure 
one,  reached  by  vessels  entering  the  English  Channel.  The 
‘ Fal  ’ and  other  small  streams  join  the  sea-inlet  to  form,  this 
safe  harbour  of  four  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  width.  Owing 
to  a sand-bar,  an  inner  harbour  is  produced.  The  Falmouth 
hotel  is  satisfactory,  and  faces  the  open  sea.  At  the  western 
point  of  the  harbour-entrance,  there  stands,  upon  a lofty  bluff — 
Pendennis  Castle.  Five  hundred  ships  can  find  safe  riding 
here.  On  the  opposite  side  to  the  city  of  Falmouth,  is  placed  the 
smaller  one  of  Flushing,  on  the  east  bank.  Pleasant  sailing 
excursions  may  he  made  both  within  and  outside  the  harbour. 
A coach  drive  of  twenty-three  miles,  leads  through  Marazion  to 
Penzance,  skirting  this  fine  bay,  and  in  sight  of  St.  Michael’s 
Mount. 

Penzance. — The  Queen’s  hotel  here  is  favourably  placed,  being 
in  front  of  the  sea,  with  a fine  broad  highway  between. 
Handsome  houses  in  terraces,  and  improved  business  streets, 
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with  rail,  gas  and  water  companies,  have  advanced  this  small 
town  of  forty  years  ago,  when  previously  visited  by  Dr.  Buss — 
into  a handsome  and  popular  seaside  resort. 

All  the  year  round,  a two-horse  coach  daily  leaves  Penzance 
for  Land’s  End  and  the  intervening  hamlets,  with  parcels  and 
passengers.  In  summer,  there  is  now  a four-horse  coach  doing 
the  same  journey.  The  natural  surface  of  this  part  of  Cornwall 
is  granitic.  To  bring  it  into  cultivation,  the  protruding  rock  is 
blasted,  and  the  splinters  removed  to  form  hedges  ; mould  is 
sprinkled  over  the  surface,  and  quick-growing  vegetables 
encouraged  to  grow,  which  are  ploughed  in,  until  the  soil 
becomes  competent  to  sustain  cereals,  fruit,  &c.  To  economise 
labour,  instead  of  carting  off  vegetable  refuse,  it  is  carried  to  the 
centre  of  the  field,  and  here  decomposes.  In  this  centre,  they 
produce  cabbages  of  fifty  pounds  wreight ! When  Dr.  Buss  and 
his  fellow-travellers  by  coach,  reached  ‘ Land’s  End’  Inn,  roast 
beef  and  a quarter  of  one  of  these  colossal  cabbages,  were  served 
to  the  dinner  party.  The  quality  of  the  beef  received  great 
praise,  but  the  cabbage  was  much  appreciated  for  its  excellent 
flavour ! 

A reasonable  time  was  allowed,  for  the  tourists  to  survey  the 
wild  romantic  configuration  of  these  huge  rocks  of  granite, 
which  had,  for  countless  ages,  been  lashed  by  the  ocean  waves — 
so  forming  the  grotesque  headlands,  gullies  and  caverns  of  this 
Western  extremity  of  our  ‘ tight  little  island.’ 

The  coach  returned  with  its  freight  to  Penzance,  stopping  at 
the  ‘ Logan  stone,’  for  its  inspection.  The  journey  of  293 
miles  from  London  to  Land’s-End  had  been,  D.Y.,  safely  accom- 
plished. The  wife  was  quite  satisfied  and  pleased  therewith, 
and  now,  both  turned  their  survey  homeward  once  more. 

The  railway  from  Penzance  is  laid  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  passing  the  towns  of  Redruth,  Truro, 
Lostwithiel,  Liskeard  to  Saltash.  Then  across  the  river  Tamar, 
by  the  Albert  bridge.  It  now  enters  Devonshire,  and  at  Totnes, 
the  doctor  and  wife  alight.  They  are  entertained  for  the  night 
at  the  ‘ Seven  Stars.’  Totnes  still  bears  evidence  of  its 
antiquity.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a luxuriant  vegetation,  supports 
•±,000  souls,  has  several  hotels,  and  is  the  chief  starting  point 
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for  the  excursion  down  the  beautiful  river  Dart.  Although  only 
ten  miles  to  Dartmouth,  its  shelving  banks  being  covered  with 
fine  trees,  impart  a sylvan  beauty  to  this  river  ride. 

Dartmouth. — In  this  city  of  6,000  people,  the  old-fashioned 
streets  and  dwellings  are  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  the 
genius  of  improvement ; in  the  former,  becoming  wider,  and  the 
latter,  being  sanitary  and  more  comfortable. 

Mr.  Dallin  Paul,  a relative  of  Dr.  Buss,  was  stationed  at  this 
busy  port,  being  a Naval  Instructor  on  the  ‘Britannia  ’ training- 
ship.  He  kindly  escorted  his  two  visitors  over  this  man-of-war, 
pointing  out  the  cabins  and  berths  of  his  pupils,  and  of  his 
former  pupils,  ‘ George  and  Eddie,’  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Dartmouth  Harbour  affords  very  safe  shelter  for  hundreds  of  the 
largest  ships. 

On  quitting  Dartmouth,  the  harbour  was  crossed  to  a small 
railway  station — Kingswear.  Hence,  the  train  ran  close  to  the 
margin  of  Tor-bay  to  the  city  of  Torquay.  The  Imperial  hotel 
placed  on  a hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  bay  and  the  distant  sea. 

Torquay  (Hill-side-wharf)  was,  less  than  100  years  ago,  a 
small  fishing  hamlet.  Sir  James  Clarke,  an  eminent  Physician, 
half  a century  back,  in  his  work  on  ‘ The  Influence  of  Climate 
on  Disease,’  directed  attention  to  this  landlocked  spot;  and  says, 
‘ that  the  general  character  of  the  climate  of  this  coast  is  soft 
and  humid.  Torquay  is  certainly  dryer  than  most  other  places, 
and  almost  entirely  without  fogs.’  This  good  character  has 
made  Torquay  popular,  and  the  north,  hilly  side  of  the  Bay,  is 
now  covered  with  fine  streets  and  terraces  of  houses.  Torquay 
is  a capital  centre  for  excursionists,  both  inland  and  seaward. 
Frequent  steam-boats  ply  hence,  to  all  the  neighbouring  marine 
resorts. 

Torquay  was  quitted  by  rail,  which  passed  again  through  the 
pleasant  bathing  towns  of  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish.  Exeter 
was  entered  for  the  third  time  during  this  journey,  and  passed 
through  without  staying  off.  South  Somerset  came  next ; and 
the  train  halted  in  Dorsetshire  at  Yeovil  Junction.  The  plains 
of  Wiltshire  were  soon  gained,  and  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
rested  for  the  night  at  the  ‘ White  Hart  ’ hotel,  Salisbury. 
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Salisbury  is  peculiar  in  having  small  branches  of  the  Bourne 
and  Upper  Avon  rivers,  course  through  its  narrow  old-fashioned 
streets.  Many  of  its  dwellings  are  not  only  roofed  with  red  tiles, 
but  also  faced  with  them.  Its  Cathedral  of  early  pointed  Gothic, 
is  situated  in  a pleasant  Close,  and  surrounded  by  trees.  Its 
total  length  is  449  feet,  and  the  steeple  is  thirty  feet  higher  than 
St.  Paul’s  ; but,  owing  to  its  sharp  and  pointed  form,  it  fails  to 
impress  the  beholder,  at  a distance,  with  its  unusual  elevation. 
Still  the  body  of  the  Cathedral  with  its  transepts,  buttresses, 
and  especialty  its  front,  is  very  much  enriched  with  Gothic 
adornment.  Its  interior  is  beautiful.  It  is  alleged  to  possess 
as  many  windows  as  there  are  days  in  the  year — as  many  pillars 
as  there  are  hours  in  the  year — and  as  many  gates  as  months  in 
the  year  ! 

A drive  through  this  small  city  rendered  it  easy  of  inspection  ; 
and  then,  on  to  Old  Sarum,  and  to  Salisbury  Plain  for  Stone- 
henge. The  ruins  that  remain  of  this  ancient  Druidical  Temple, 
point  out  that  it  originally  consisted  of  four  concentric  circles, 
or  parts  of  circles,  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  many  of 
them  about  eighteen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad  A Within 
the  centre  of  these  was  another  structure,  consisting  of  similar 
foreign  blocks,  but  about  thirty  feet  high.  This  probably  was 
for  sacrificial  and  other  priestly,  pagan-services.  The  stones 
forming  the  outer  walls,  were  arranged  in  groups  of  three 
(trilithons).  Two  blocks  in  each  trilithon  were  placed  on  their 
ends,  and  far  enough  apart  to  permit  the  third  block  to  rest  upon 
half  the  top  of  each  upright  one — thus  each  erect  column  gave 
support  to  the  ends  of  two  horizontal  top  stones.  In  this  way, 
firm,  enduring  circular  walls  of  trilithons,  with  interspaces  for 
ingress,  surrounded  the  Temple  area,  whose  diameter  was  300 
feet.  A similar  circular  wall  of  smaller  trilithons,  all  foreign, 
stood  at  a distance  within  this  outer  one — forming  a wide 
circular  walk  within  the  temple,  and  within  this,  two  other 
incomplete  circles,  of  horse-shoe  shape. 

Although  in  ruins,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  there  is  enough  left  to  impress  the  beholder  with  wonder 
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and  surprise,  as  to  how,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  the  Celtic  builders 
obtained  the  rock,  from  which  with  their  unskilled  tools,  they 
were  able  to  hew  the  stones,  and  shape  them  fitly  for  such 
temple-building ! 

Geologists  affirm  that  many  of  the  trilithons  in  Stonehenge  are 
foreign  ; that  corresponding  stone  exists  in  formations  on  the 
coasts  of  North  Europe.  That  extensive  ice-floes  from  rivers 
debouching  into  the  Atlantic,  and  travelling  southward,  close  to 
the  shore,  might,  by  impinging  on  the  bases  of  high  cliffs,  so 
shake  their  summits,  already  loosened  by  the  expansion  into  ice 
of  the  water  contained  in  their  fissures ; as  to  dislodge  these 
summits ; which  on  falling  down,  would  be  received  by  the  ice- 
floes. The  latter  melting  in  warmer  latitudes,  would  deposit 
their  freight  upon  the  sea-bed.  Here,  by  friction  and  water 
erosion,  they  would  be  fashioned  into  boulders.  Subsequently, 
this  sea-bed  with  its  freight  of  boulders  has,  by  plutonic  force 
been  lifted  high  up  above  the  sea  level,  as  at  Salisbury  Plain  and 
elsewhere. 

At  any  rate,  this  Glacial  theory  affords  a possible  explanation 
of  how  the  ‘ errant  boulders  ’ reached  Salisbury  Plain.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  Pagan  priests  persuaded  themselves,  that 
their  gods  had  purposely  placed  the  boulders  there,  for  temple 
building. 

Bournemouth,  within  an  hour’s  run  by  rail  from  Salisbury, 
had  to  be  visited.  It  is  placed  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
Hampshire,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a small  bourne  flowing  into 
the  sea.  Forty  years  ago,  it  was  a very  small  town,  without  a 
railway,  but  with  two  policemen.  It  was  surrounded  by  pine 
woods,  the  exhalations  from  which,  it  was  believed  were 
healthful.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  possess  a good  character, 
but  a much  greater  one  to  deserve  it.  This  little  Bournemouth 
has  grown  by  virtue  of  its  reputation,  into  a large  town  of  88,000 
souls.  It  is  in  connexion  with  two  railway  systems,  and 
possesses  a large  body  of  efficient  police.  It  rivals  other  marine 
resorts  in  its  public  buildings  for  religious  and  entertainment 
services — in  its  cheerful  walks  and  avenues  among  the  pine 
trees — in  its  shore  attractions  and  pier ; from  which  steam-boat 
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excursions  are  frequently  made.  Its  hotels,  lodging  and 
boarding  houses  are  very  numerous  and  good. 

Dr.  Buss  and  wife  very  much  enjoyed  their  week’s  sojourn  in 
this  deservedly  popular  sea  side  attraction.  Hence,  they 
returned  to  their  home,  very  well  satisfied  with  the  experience 
they  had  acquired,  during  this  excursion  through  the  Western 
counties  of  England  to  Land’s-End  and  back. 

In  May  this  year,  Dr.  Buss  drove  his  wife  and  Eunice  to 
Brighton.  But  through  Sutton  and  Banstead  Downs,  for  a 
change,  to  Reigate.  This  is  a very  agreeable  variety,  though 
very  much  more  hilly  than  by  Croydon.  The  White  Hart  Hotel 
entertained  them  as  usual  till  next  morning,  when  the  journey 
was  continued  through  Cuckfield,  instead  of  Crawley,  to 
Brighton. 

In  this  ‘London  by  the  sea,’  they  made  themselves  very  con- 
tent for  a fortnight,  in  visiting  friends  and  occasionally  the 
theatre — the  doctor  sailing  with  the  ‘ Sky  Lark’s  ’ veteran 
skipper — Fred  Collins.  Dr.  Buss  drove  back  with  his  wife  and 
friend,  Haines,  by  way  of  Crawley,  Reigate  and  Croydon  to 
Chiswick. 

In  June,  a ‘Comet,’  one  of  the  largest  that  had  been 
witnessed  within  living  memory,  came  in  sight  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere;  and  remained  several  days  ere  it  was  lost  to  human 
ken. 

Midland  Excursion. — Leamington  Spa  being  a centre  for 
short  trips,  was  preferred  as  a starting-point.  In  August,  this 
small,  but  well-to-do  inland  watering-place  was  reached,  arid 
the  ‘ Royal  ’ proved  to  be  a satisfactory  hotel.  This  Spa  is 
very  much  patronised  in  the  season,  and  its  handsome  suburbs 
rejoice  in  fine  broad  avenues,  with  genteel  dwellings  and 
flourishing  gardens.  Good  hunting  being  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  : the  suburban  residents  consist  of  a class  of 
people,  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  this  very  luxurious  sport.  A 
famous  tree,  ‘the  centreof  England,’ is  planted  near  Leamington. 

Kenilworth  Castle  is  within  an  easy  reach  of  Leamington. 
While  surveying  the  very  scanty  ruins  of  this  once  memorable 
castle,  the  doctor  pointed  out  to  his  wife  the  probable  spot, 
where  his  worthy  friend,  John  Tapp,  of  Stockport,  had,  forty 
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years  ago,  while  sitting  upon  a slab,  on  the  top  of  a high  wall 
in  this  ruin,  and  spouting  Shakespeare  to  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Ballard,  below ; so  wriggled  in  his  seat,  as  to  detach  the  slab, 
that  it  fell  down  with  Mr.  Tapp  upon  it.  He  fortunately  stuck 
to  the  slab,  which  struck  the  floor  first,  so  saving  him  from 
destruction.  A litter  was  obtained,  on  which  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  hotel.  The  surgeon  found  that  this  fall  of  about  fifty 
feet,  had  not  caused  more  mischief  than  some  spinal 
concussion,  and  much  bruising.  He  shortly  recovered,  and 
resolved  never  again  to  disturb  the  ‘ Shade  ’ of  Amy  Robsart. 

Warwick  Castle  and  town  are  close  to  Leamington.  Warwick 
is  the  county  town,  with  a population  of  only  12,000.  It  stands 
on  a slope  of  the  Avon,  is  quite  respectable  and  old-fashioned, 
and  has  a County  Hall,  a Market  House,  a Grammar  School, 
and  an  interesting  Hospital  or  Alms  House,  for  decayed  old 
pensioners.  The  castle  is  a fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  feudal 
residence,  overhanging  the  River  Avon,  and  rendered  highly 
picturesque  by  masses  of  grand  old  trees.  The  great  Guy,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  described  by  Lytton,  in  his  novel  of  the  ‘ Last  of 
the  Barons,’  led  hence,  an  army  of  retainers,  and  was  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Barnet.  The  long  walls  of  the  castle  are 
battlemented.  It  has  a keep,  now  in  ruins  ; also  two  lofty 
towers  in  fair  preservation.  Within  the  walls,  is  a very  large 
area  with  magnificent  clusters  of  trees.  The  ancient  armour  is 
displayed  in  a long  corridor.  The  Great  Hall  is  embellished 
with  figures,  arranged  round  the  walls  in  full  armour-costume, 
and  other  antiquated  furniture.  Its  state-rooms  are  capacious, 
furnished  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  this  ancient  castle. 
Warwick  Castle  is  one  of  a very  few  baronial  strongholds  still 
left  in  England,  to  keep  modern  society,  more  or  less  in  touch 
with  Feudal  times. 

Stratford-on-Avon  is  within  sight  of  the  higher  portions  of 
Warwick,  and  is  most  famed  for  being  the  birth-place  of  William 
Shakspeare,  on  April  23rd,  1564.  The  ‘Red  Horse’  Hotel, 
Dr.  Buss  stayed  at,  and  met  several  American  tourists,  who 
were  patterns  of  persevering  investigation.  It  was  delightful  to 
witness  their  patriotic  eulogiums  on  the  merits  of  England’s 
Immortal  Bard  ; and  of  their  great  satisfaction  at  having 
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descended  from  the  same  stock.  Shakspeare’s  house  is  now 
preserved,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its  original  condition  for 
posterity.  Four  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  relics,  and  a care- 
taker is  appointed  to  preserve  them ; a charge  of  sixpence 
being  required  of  each  visitor.  No  more  scribbling  on  the  walls 
is  permitted,  but  a book  is  kept  for  signatures.  These  have 
already  increased  to  several  volumes.  This  house  had  been 
occupied  by  Shakspeare’s  sister  Jane  and  her  descendants,  till 
180G.  The  town  possessed  a Free  Grammar  School,  and  in 
this  seminary,  the  glover’s  son  acquired  such  an  education,  and 
such  inspirations  of  poetical  imagery,  as  developed  the  future 
man  into  a genius  so  exalted,  that  by  universal  consent,  has 
conferred  immortality  upon  him,  and  upon  the  town  that  enjoys 
the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  Old  Church,  is  a half-figure  statue  of 
the  poet  in  a writing  position.  His  ashes  rest  under  a slab 
here,  and  his  wife’s  remains  also  close  hv.  Over  the  tomb  is  a 
stained  window  presented  by  the  Americans.  At  ‘ Shottery,’  in 
the  neighbourhood,  is  a rustic  cottage  of  stone,  timber  and 
thatch,  where  Ann  Hathaway  lived,  and  her  family  afterwards 
till  1838. 

Stratford-on-Avon  now  enjoys  as  memorials  of  Shakspearc, 
a museum,  theatre,  club,  library,  picture  gallery,  and  gardens. 
It  is  singular  that  the  death  of  William  Shakspeare  should 
have  occurred  on  the  fifty-third  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  city  of  Worcester  was  next  reached  through  a picturesque 
country,  watered  by  the  rivers,  Avon  and  Severn.  The  town  is 
conveniently  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  river,  has  a 
population  of  38,000  ; sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and 
employs  about  2,000  hands  in  the  glove,  boot  and  shoe,  and 
porcelain  industries.  The  Royal  Porcelain  Company’s  works 
are  close  to  the  cathedral,  and  are  highly  interesting  to  visitors. 
This  porcelain  factory  is  quite  a famous  show-place.  The  guides 
who  lead  you  through  these  extensive  premises,  point  out  the 
specimens  of  raw  materials,  and  explain  all  the  processes  by 
which  the  flint,  bones,  Cornish-stone,  clay,  Ac.,  are  milled  into 
the  consistency  of  cream  ; and  collected  into  receptacles  for  the 
various  mixings.  These  particular  mixtures  are  then  passed 
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into  large  hydraulic  presses,  and  the  water  squeezed  therefrom. 
Such  mixings  thus  become  plastic,  like  thick  dough  ; and  are 
fashioned  by  the  skilled  arfcizans  into  the  numerous  articles, 
when  efficiently  painted,  decorated  and  baked,  that  constitute 
the  very  famous  Worcester  ware.  The  ‘ transfer  ’ of  printed 
patterns  on  to  porcelain,  was  introduced  here  as  far  back  as 
1856. 

The  Cathedral  of  Worcester  is  in  the  form  of  a double  cross. 
The  oldest  portion  dates  from  1218,  when  it  was  restored  after 
a fire.  Its  style  is  early  English.  Herein,  are  Musical 
Festivals  held,  every  third  year,  in  turn  with  Gloucester  and 
Hereford,  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of  clergymen. 

Malvern. — It  is  a charming  ride  by  rail  through  the  country 
leading  to  the  Malvern  district,  which  has  been  highly  esteemed 
for  its  fine’invigorating  air  and  mineral  springs.  The  range 
of  the  Malvern  Hills,  chiefly  sandstone  and  limestone,  runs 
for  nearly  ten  miles  north  and  south  ; and  from  its  summit, 
affords  an  extensive  view  on  the  east,  of  the  Midland  country ; 
and  on  the  west  side,  of  Hereford  and  a portion  of  Wales.  This 
district  has  numerous  fine  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  chiefly 
for  hydropathic  treatment. 

Dr.  Buss  and  wife  stayed  at  Dr.  Johnson’s  Hydro,  and  enjoyed 
its  experience  very  much- — meeting  there  many  other  sociable  and 
intelligent  guests  and  patients.  The  view  from  the  house  was 
delightful,  and  its  manageress,  Miss  Ball,  was  in  every  respect 
quite  a pattern-one. 

Hereford,  a Cathedral  city  with  a population  of  18,000,  is  a 
small,  quiet  one,  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye  River.  On 
Castle  Green,  the  site  of  an  ancient  Feudal  Castle,  now  stands 
a Nelson  Column.  Near  this  is  an  old  bridge  of  the  fifteenth 
century  which  crosses  the  Avon.  The  aspect  of  this  town  is 
unequivocally  antique,  and  it  was  formerly  a walled-in  city.  Its 
cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  in  the  early  Norman  style. 
The  Shire  Hall  is  used  for  the  Triennial  Musical  Festivals. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce. 
Garrick  was  a native  of  Hereford.  Dr.  Buss  was  well  satisfied 
with  his  treatment  at  the  old  Green  Dragon  Hotel. 

Our  tourists  on  their  way  to  Gloucester,  passed  by  rail 
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through  Ross  and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Gloucester,  a Cathedral 
city  of  36,000  souls,  is  planted  on  the  Severn.  Like  Hereford, 
its  principal  trade  is  agricultural.  Its  cathedral  is  larger  than 
that  of  Hereford,  and  of  about  the  same  date.  Its  east  window 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  England.  Raikes,  the  founder  of 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Jemmy  Wood,  the  rich  and  eccentric 
banker,  are  buried  here.  Dr.  Buss  was  entertained  at  the  ‘ Bull 
Inn,’  where  the  famous  preacher,  Whitfield,  was  born.  A ship- 
canal  cut  from  the  Severn,  converts  Gloucester  into  a sea-port. 
The  Great  Severn  bridge  a few  miles  south  of  the  city,  is  four- 
fifths  of  a mile  in  length. 

Cheltenham  with  its  popular  Spa,  is  one  of  the  fine  environs 
of  Gloucester.  It  is  now  a fashionable  inland  watering-place, 
and  its  population  has  increased  to  46,000.  Being  placed  on 
higher  ground  than  Gloucester,  and  otherwise  protected  by  hills, 
it  is  regarded  as  a healthy  town.  The  River  ‘ Chelt,’  which 
courses  through  it  to  the  Severn,  seven  miles  from  Gloucester, 
confers  its  name  upon  the  town.  The  usual  accessories  of  a 
modern  and  refined  city  exist  here,  as  Assembly-rooms  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  long ; in  Pump-rooms  and  Spas ; theatre  and 
Literary  Institute  ; and  a Winter  Garden  and  Rink,  250  feet  by 
450  feet,  and  100  feet  in  height. 

On  quitting  Gloucester,  Dr.  Buss  again  crossed  the  Severn  to 
visit  Chepstow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  and  the  ruins  of 
Tintern  Abbey.  There  is  a remarkable  rise  of  the  tide,  some- 
times, in  the  Wye  at  Chepstow,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet. 

The  Severn  was  crossed  for  the  third  time,  and  Bristol  gained. 
Our  tourists  made  the  ‘ Clifton  Down  Hotel  ’ their  home  for  a 
few  days.  Bristol  is  a large  city  with  182,000  residents, 
situated  on  the  Avon,  and  a few  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has 
been  converted  into  a sea-port,  by  turning  three  miles  of  the 
old  bed  of  the  Avon,  into  floating  docks  ; and  by  cutting  a new 
course  for  this  river  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  In  this  new 
canal,  the  tide  will  occasionally  rise  forty  feet.  A large  foreign 
trade  is  now  drawn  to  this  city. 

Bristol  is  noted  for  having  been  the  port  of  departure  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  and  other  early  explorers  of  the  West  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  Also  for  kidnapping  and  dealing  in  human 
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slaves.  Hence  the  first  steamer — the  Great  Western — in  1838, 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Sir  Thomas  Laurence,  Chatterton,  Bailey, 
Southey  and  many  other  celebrities  were  natives  of  Bristol. 

Clifton — the  west  end  of  Bristol,  is  the  most  handsome  and 
fashionable  suburb  of  this  city.  The  Avon  flows  at  its  foot, 
and  on  the  opposite  shore  is  North  Somersetshire.  One  of  the 
highest  bridges  in  the  world  is  here,  the  Suspension  Bridge  by 
Brunei,  opened  in  1861.  A good  portion  of  this  bridge,  was 
removed  from  the  old  Suspension  bridge,  at  Hungerford-market 
in  London.  It  is  now  thirty-one  feet  wide,  and  260  feet  above 
the  Avon.  Avonmouth,  Portishead,  Clevedon,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  and  other  seaside  resorts,  are  very  easily  reached  by  local 
trains  from  Bristol. 

Bath. — Dr.  Buss  and  wife  stayed  at  the  Grand  Pump  Hotel, 
and  were  well  satisfied.  This  city,  with  a population  of  53,000, 
is  curious  and  interesting.  You  arrive  by  rail,  in  the  quarter  of 
Old  Bath,  on  a bend  of  the  Avon — not  yet  much  modernised  ; 
on  looking  round,  a lofty  range  of  hills  is  visible,  on  which  are 
built  fine  avenues  of  handsome  villas.  In  another  direction, 
you  meet  with  white  modern  residences  of  New  Bath.  The 
rocks  in  the  vicinity  yield  the  white  bath-stone  of  which  the 
mansions  are  constructed.  The  panorama  of  hills  about  800 
feet  high,  affords  grand  and  charming  views  for  miles  around. 
Its  mineral  springs  and  baths  were  much  esteemed  by  the 
Ptomans,  as  well  as  by  the  English;  and  especially  distinguished 
during  the  reign  of  Beau-Nash.  The  Romans  built  a town 
here.  The  early  Saxons  became  acquainted  with  its  health- 
giving, mineral  waters,  and  called  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
thereto,  Akeman  Street — the  road  for  aching  men.*  The 
Assembly  Room,  built  in  1771,  is  handsome  ; and  in  the  season 
is  still  much  frequented.  The  King’s  Bath,  the  largest  one, 
belongs  to  the  Corporation. 

On  quitting  Bath,  the  doctor  and  wife  directed  their  steps 
homeward  ; having  in  a few  weeks  gained  much  experience  of 
several  of  the  Midland  counties,  and  in  the  continued  belief  of 
Providential  supervision  all  through  their  tour. 


* Bradshaw’s  Handbook. 
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338  Sussex  and  Surrey  Drive — Worthing — Guildford. 

Bradshaw  publishes  a very  condensed  and  clever  railway 
‘ Handbook  for  Tourists  ’ in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  four 
sections  at  one  shilling  each.  Dr.  Buss  found  this  of  great 
service  in  his  British  excursions  by  rail.  Much  in  the  same 
way,  that  Bradshaw’s  Continental  Railway  Guide,  had  served 
him  during  his  journeys  abroad.  Especially,  the  brief  historical 
notes  and  comments  appended  to  descriptions  of  cities  and  other 
noteworthy  localities. 

Early  in  this  year,  Mr.  Wellstood  paid  a visit  to  Blenheim 
Lodge.  Four  days  were  very  pleasantly  spent  in  drives  through 
Richmond  and  round  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  Harrow-on-the- 
hill — the  evenings  chiefly  were  devoted  to  billiards. 

Later  on,  Mrs.  H.  Buss  wished  to  visit  some  friends  at 
Worthing.  The  doctor  drove,  in  superb  weather,  over  the 
Surrey  North  Downs  to  Horsham,  where  they  slept.  Next  day 
the  journey  was  continued  in  this  charming  district  of  Sussex, 
and  over  the  South  Downs  to  Worthing.  For  a few  days, 
pleasant  drives  were  enjoyed  with  their  friends,  and  then  Dr. 
Buss  and  wife  proceeded  to  Arundel  and  Petworth,  which  were 
quickly  inspected  : and  again  along  the  Downs  to  the  village  of 
Chillingfold,  where  entertainment  was  announced  for  man  and 
horse.  Prince,  the  horse,  seeing  this,  yielded  to  his  instincts 
and  pulled  up  here.  This  wayside  hostelry  was  quite  a rustic, 
old-fashioned  inn,  with  ceilings  low  enough  to  reach  with  the 
hand ; and  the  walls  embellished  with  painted  theatrical 
characters,  whose  costumes  were  adorned  with  silk  and 
spangles.  The  guests  were  made  comfortable.  Next  morning, 
they  passed  through  West  Surrey  to  Godaiming  and  Guildford. 
After  due  refreshment,  Mrs.  Buss  led  her  spouse^througli  this 
city,  and  pointed  out  the  favourite  walks,  and  the  school-house, 
where,  as  a pupil,  she  and  her  sister  Emma,  had  spent  many 
happy  youthful  days. 

On  quitting  Guildford,  they  drove  along  the  Hog’s-back — a 
good  road  on  a ridge  of  hills,  with  sloping  sides,  so  that  an 
extensive  view  is  obtained  on  both  declivities  of  the  Hog’s-back. 
Then  Farnham  was  gained.  Here  they  visited  Mrs.  Hazell,  a 
dear  old  friend  of  the  Dix  family.  Next  day,  their  friends,  the 
Barlings,  were  called  on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hazell  and  their 
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guests,  in  the  host’s  carriage.  After  this,  the  journey  was 
pursued  through  Aldershot,  Bagshot,  Egham  and  Staines.  The 
doctor  drove  for  the  night,  to  his  cousin  Merrick’s  farm  at 
Stanwell.  The  following  day,  they  safely  arrived  home  after 
this  short  but  very  pleasant  excursion;  for  the  weather  had  been 
perfect. 

In  this  summer,  Mrs.  Buss  wished  to  acquire  a second 
experience  of  the  Midland  Counties.  So  she  and  the  doctor 
started  by  rail  northwards,  and  stayed  off  at  Leicester,  to  visit 
the  important  steam  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Richardson.  Here, 
the  materials  for  pills  are  accurately  commingled,  rolled, 
shaped  and  coated  by  the  million ; and  sent,  with  other 
medicaments,  drugs  and  appliances  all  over  the  world,  to  the 
Medical  Profession.  The  wife  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  novel 
experience,  and  with  the  courtesy  of  the  firm  and  its  officials. 

Birmingham  wras  next  gained,  and  also  the  Grand  hotel.  Dr. 
Buss  introduced  his  wife  to  Mr.  Frank  Wright,  with  whom  and 
his  two  sisters,  he  had  done  the  Palestine-tour.  Mr.  Wright 
was  pleased  to  see  again  his  former  companion  in  travel,  and 
kindly  showed  his  guests  over  his  very  extensive  button  factory. 
Visits  were  also  paid  to  other  friends  in  Birmingham,  which  is 
the  great  centre  of  manufactured  metal-trades  in  North 
Warwickshire. 

In  this  vulcan  city  of  half  a million  of  inhabitants,  the  Town 
Hall,  Municipal  Buildings,  Market  Hall,  the  New  Exchange-pile, 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  and  the  Free  Library,  are 
all  exceptionally  large  and  beautiful.  Several  days  were  occupied 
in  this  city,  inspectiug  these  fine  structures  ; also  the  theatre, 
Botanical  Gardens  and  other  attractions. 

Matlock — The  Royal  hotel  is  very  good.  The  Spa  in  this 
small  town  of  700  people,  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
Derbyshire.  The  neighbourhood  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
At  the  bottom  of  Matlock  dale,  a water-course  exists  in  a defile, 
walled  in  by  limestone  rocks,  which  are  crowded  w'ith  hardy 
trees.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  hills  or  tors,  which  shelter  the 
valley  in  winter.  Matlock,  itself,  has  many  points  of  attraction ; 
and  is  besides  a convenient  centre  for  excursions  to  neighbouring 
interesting  localities. 
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340  Buxton — ‘ Ghost-Story  ’ — Castleton — Peak  Cavern. 

Buxton  is  famous  for  its  spas.  It  is  a small  but  neat  town  of 
6,000  souls,  in  the  Peak  district  of  Derbyshire.  A conspicuous 
feature  is  a handsome  crescent,  built  a hundred  years  ago  by  a 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  lowest  storey  has  the  form  of  a 
colonnade.  Close  to  this  is  St.  Ann’s  Well,  a very  ancient 
spring.  A park,  also  given  by  the  Duke,  is  supplied  with  a 
Pavilion-concert-hall  and  a Rink.  The  well-known  Devonshire 
Hospital  is  planned  in  octagon  form,  and  its  wards  radiate  from 
the  large  central  hall. 

The  Buxton  springs  are  numerous  and  mostly  tepid  ; and  are 
much  esteemed,  together  with  its  bracing  air  for  gouty  invalids. 
The  Railway  Station  is  close  to  the  new  and  handsome  Palace 
Hotel.  Dr.  Buss  found  this  overfull,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
‘ Shakespeare,’  where  he  was  well  entertained. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith,  was  next  visited  by  rail.  Here  is  a farm- 
house with  a ghost-story.  ‘ For  many  years,  a portion  of  a 
female  skull,  known  by  the  name  of  Dickie,  had  a place  in  the 
staircase  window.  Five  different  times  it  had  been  buried ; but 
the  spirit  that  once  owned  it,  created  such  disturbances,  that 
the  farmer  felt  compelled  to  restore  it  to  its  favourite  window. 
Certain  engineering  difficulties  arose  in  laying  down  a railway 
line  at  this  spot,  which  were  attributed  to  Dickie's  displeasure 
at  the  undertaking.  Many  of  the  superstitious  navvies  actually 
left  their  work — the  line  was  removed  to  another  spot,  and 
Dickie  was  appeased.’  From  this  station,  a carriage  conveyed 
Dr.  Buss  to  Castleton,  situated  in  a vale  at  the  foot  of  a steep 
rock,  on  which  stands  Peak  Castle. 

Peak  Cavern,  extending  for  2,250  feet,  is  a fine  specimen  of 
subterranean  chambers  in  the  cavernous  limestone  formation. 
Its  entrance  is  through  a chasm  of  two  tall  cliffs,  with  a side 
rivulet.  Its  large  mouth,  forty-two  feet  high,  is  used  as  a rope- 
walk,  and  is  120  feet  wide  by  300  feet  deep.  At  the  end  of  this  a 
narrow  passage  connects  it  with  the  first  large  chamber,  and  five 
others  follow.  Here  it  is  quite  dark,  and  candles  are  lighted. 
For  some  time,  you  walk  stooping,  candle  in  hand,  into  the 
Bell-house  chamber,  at  the  edge  of  a lake  fourteen  feet  wide, 
(Fifty  years  before,  H.  Buss  had  crossed  this  Styx  in  a boat 
rowed  by  Charon,  so-called).  Now,  a side  cut,  through  the  rock 
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supersedes  Charon  and  his  boat ! This  new  path  so  close  to  the 
water,  needs  caution.  The  next  chamber  entered  is  the  Grand 
Saloon.  Then  the  chancel  is  reached,  and  another  passage 
opens  into  the  Devil’s  Cellar ; afterwards  the  Half-way  House  ; 
and  finally,  the  Victoria  Dome  is  gained — so-called  because  our 
Queen  entered  it  in  1842  ! Here  the  guide  expatiates  upon 
what  her  Majesty  did  and  said  on  this  occasion,  beginning  every 
sentence  with  ‘ Lady  and  Gentleman.’  On  returning  through 
these  chambers  with  care,  to  avoid  striking  the  head  against  the 
roof  of  passages,  or  slipping  into  the  water ; you  again  approach 
daylight.  The  exterior  cliffs  appear  as  if  illuminated  ; an  effect 
that  ceases  only,  when  you  are  quite  outside  the  cave. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  was  regained  by  the  carriage,  and  then 
the  train  conveyed  Dr.  Buss  to  Manchester,  which  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  cotton  industry.  All  the  usual  Public 
Institutions  possessed  by  great  commercial  and  highly  civilized 
centres  of  people,  exist  here  in  exceptional  grandeur  and 
elegance.  It  boasts  of  eleven  parks  and  public  gardens,  for  the 
recreation  of  three  quarters  of  a million  of  residents.  In 
Educational  and  Scientific  Establishments  it  excels.  It  is  in  no 
way  behind  in  Religious  Foundations,  or  in  Social  and  Political 
Clubs.  Manchester  is  permeated  by  three  rivers  ; the  Irwell — 
the  largest,  separates  Manchester  from  Salford.  In  1893,  a 
ship-canal  is  expected  to  be  completed,  by  which  this  aspiring 
commercial  centre,  will  be  converted  into  a Sea -port.  At  the 
Queen’s  hotel,  Dr.  Buss  and  wife  were  well  entertained  while 
visiting  several  of  the  theatres,  and  many  of  its  attractive 
Institutions,  parks  and  gardens. 

Scarborough  was  next  easily  reached  by  rail,  via  Leeds. 
Since  1874,  when  Dr.  Buss  and  wife  first  stayed  off  here,  in 
their  homeward  course  from  their  Scotch  journey,  little  change 
had  taken  place.  Eunice  joined  them  at  Swift’s  hotel,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  The  phaetons,  with  boy-postillions,  took 
them  closer  to  the  sea-edge  on  the  firm  sands,  than  they  -would 
have  ventured  without  the  carriage.  On  the  south  cliff,  100  feet 
high,  and  cut  into  terraces,  where  the  spa  is  erected,  with  a large 
Hall  and  an  Aquarium  ; numerous  entertainments  are  provided, 
and  on  gala  occasions,  the  terraces  are  brilliantly  illuminated, 
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Cambridge — V diversity — Extract  from  Diary 

and  whenever  there  happens  to  be  bright  moonshine,  the 
combined  effect  is  very  charming. 

Hull. — At  this  Station  hotel,  Dr.  Buss  stayed  off  one  night, 
and  reviewed  the  town,  its  busy  docks,  and  at  the  theatre, 
witnessed  ‘ The  Governor  ’ farce,  which  was  both  well  put  on  and 
very  well  acted. 

Cambridge  is  an  ancient  University  town,  with  a population 
of  30,000  souls,  of  which  11,000  are  in  various  ways  attached  to 
the  University.  Here,  Dr.  Buss  put  up  at  the  Bull  Hotel — a 
very  good  one,  saving  the  flies.  The  town  is  flat,  and  its 
buildings  are  chiefly  of  brick,  belonging  to  the  Town — to  the 
University,  and  to  the  seventeen  Colleges  which  now  comprise 
the  University.  A cousin  of  Dr.  Flack,  a resident  here,  very 
kindly  escorted  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  over  eight  of  the  Colleges 
and  their  agreeable  grounds.  Also  over  the  University  pile, 
and  along  the  shaded  river  at  the  rear  of  several  of  the  Colleges. 
Afterwards,  through  the  town  and  to  its  market-place,  where 
butter  is  sold  by  the  yard.  This  University  town  is  eminently 
interesting  to  visitors,  especially  to  those  who  have  relatives  as 
graduates  or  under-grads. 

The  next  departure  was  towards  London  and  home,  which  by 
God’s  blessing  was  safely  and  very  gracefully  reached. 

These  little  excursions  to  new  scenes  of  interest  were  always 
enjoyable,  but  home-life  with  all  its  comforts  was  more  prized 
than  ever  on  their  return. 

H.  Buss,  possessing  no  assurance  that  he  might  be  kept  at 
‘Earth’s  School  ’ for  another  twelvemonth,  gives  the  following 
diary  of  his  doings  on  his  82nd  birthday,  as  a sample  of  his 
daily  habits. 

Rose  at  7.15  a.m.  Gymnastic  flexions  for  three  minutes. 
Thermometer  (sixty-seven  degrees  in  bath-room,  barometer 
thirty  degrees),  wind,  south,  calm,  weather  dull.  Wife’s  health 
satisfactory.  His  own,  so  good  as  to  render  him  much 
surprised,  although  very  grateful,  that  his  heavenly  Father  had 
permitted  him  to  continue  so  long  at  school  (Life’s  school  for 
eternity) — an  actuary  having  long  ago  limited  his  life — according 
to  averages — to  sixty-six  years. 

Occupied  in  library  till  breakfast,  in  jotting  down  facts  for  his 
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A.  B.  (Autobiography).  Afterwards,  gave  up  a half  hour  to 
scanning  the  morning  news.  Then  another  hour  to  the 
autobiography,  followed  by  an  hour’s  walk  till  lunch  time.  Then 
a carriage-drive  for  two  hours  through  Osterley  Park — the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  in  Middlesex. 

Home  to  a cup  of  tea.  A little  more  autobiography.  From 
six  to  seven  o’clock,  p.m.  his  usual  constitutional  hour’s  walking 
exercise.  Back  to  dinner,  en  famille ; so,  a brief  nap  to  follow^ 
— one  more  hour  at  autobiography — to  bed  at  10.30. 

Beceived  a birthday  present  from  wrife,  and  a kind  birthday 
card  from  his  niece  Nellie  Buss. 

A tin  wedding. — For  Dr.  Buss  and  his  wife,  it  was  proposed 
and  carried,  amongst  the  female  authorities  of  the  two  families, 
that  the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage  should  be  kept  as  a 
festival ; and  that  as  many  of  their  wedding  guests,  as  were  able 
now  to  be  brought  together,  should  be  invited.  Ellen  Penrose, 
one  of  the  bridesmaids,  played  the  Wedding  March  into  the  feast. 
The  wife  cut  up  the  wedding  cake  with  a firmness  and  tact, 
conferred  by  ten  years’  experience.  The  presents  were  numerous, 
from  tin  tacks  to  a large  tin  travelling  box ; and  many  other 
useful,  domestic  and  culinary  articles,  all  of  tin.  The  host 
assured  the  company,  that  his  marriage  into  the  Dix  connection 
had  been  a great  success.  The  hostess,  radiant  with  smiles 
bowed  her  acquiescence.  The  doctor  expressed  his  gratitude, 
that  this  last  decade,  freed  from  the  worries  and  responsibilities 
of  professional  practice,  had  been  the  happiest  period  of  his 
life. 

A song,  complimentary  to  the  merits  of  the  assembled  guests 
was  chanted,  each  verse  of  which  was  followed  by  the  well-known 
French  Patriotic  Military  chorus  : — 

‘ Viva,  viva,  viva  la  Reine  ! 

Viva,  viva,  viva  1’  Esprit ! 

Viva,  viva,  viva  lo  Prince  ! 

Ed  viva  la  Gompagnie  ! ’ 

The  tin  wedding  wras  pronounced  by  all  to  have  been  an  all- 
round success. 

In  January,  in  this  year,  the  doctor’s  Palestine  companion, 
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Mr.  Stephen  Wellstood,  had  business  in  London,  and  stayed 
three  days  at  Blenheim  Lodge,  joining  in  drives  with  the  host 
during  the  day  time,  and  in  billiards  in  the  evenings. 

On  March  22nd,  Mr.  Alfred  Clint — brother-in-law  to  Dr.  Buss, 
was  called  home  to  his  spiritual  life.  He  had  been  ill  for  several 
months  with  a severe  skin  affection  and  other  ailments.  The 
doctor,  as  the  surviving  Trustee  to  his  father’s  estate,  had  now 
to  divide  that  portion,  which  the  latter,  W.  C.  Buss,  had 
bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  Emma  (Mrs.  Alfred  Clint),  amongst 
the  Clint  children.  All  these,  but  two,  were  abroad.  Emma 
(Mrs.  George  Burgess)  in  San  Erancisco.  A son  Alfred,  in 
Sydney.  Another  son  Baphael,  had  died  in  India,  leaving  two 
children.  Fortunately  no  hindrances  cropped  up,  so  that  the 
Trustee  was  enabled  to  distribute  this  share  to  the  Clint  family, 
without  deduction  for  legal  help. 

Baphael  Clint’s  children,  born  in  India,  happened  to  be 
minors,  so  their  portion  of  their  father’s  share  had  to  be  invested 
at  interest.  As  they  attained  maturity,  their  respective  shares 
were  transmitted  to  them. 

Alfred  Clint  inherited  the  artistic  gift  possessed  by  his  father, 
George  Clint,  A.R.A.  ; and  for  many  years  till  his  death, 
retained  the  honourable  position  of  President  of  the  ‘ Society  of 
British  Artists,  at  Suffolk  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  London.’ 

Mrs.  H.  Buss  had  been  married  ten  years,  and  had  not  yet 
visited  the  Lake  district ; so  arrangements  were  made  to 
acquire  this  experience  during  the  last  week  in  May,  1883. 

Lancaster  w7as  reached  at  night,  a run  of  about  260  miles  from 
Euston  Station.  This  municipal  town,  and  port  of  the  Estuary 
of  the  river  Lune,  has  a population  of  20,000.  Its  most 
interesting  objects  are  the  Castle,  the  Bipley  hospital  for 
orphans,  a fine  Gothic  building;  and  the  Albert  Asylum  for 
Idiots.  The  Castle  is  ancient  with  numerous  restorations — 
especially  four  castellated  towers.  The  round  John  of  Gaunt 
tower  over  the  Gateway,  is  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
County  Courts  and  the  Jail  are  included  in  the  Castle. 

I)r.  Buss  put  up  at  the  County  Hotel,  which  is  comfortable. 
An  omnibus,  as  well  as  a branch  rail,  goes  to  the  sea  at 
Morecambe.  This  small  sea- side  town  is  much  patronized  by 
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the  Lancashire  lads  and  lasses,  because  of  its  long  pier  with  a 
large  Pavilion  at  the  end,  for  dancing  and  other  entertain- 
ments. 

To  Conishead  Priory,  a railway  runs,  on  two  bridges  over 
two  inlets  of  Morecambe  Bay  on  its  north  side,  passing  Grange- 
over-sands.  It  is  only  at  high  tide,  that  the  sands  of  this 
bay  are  covered  by  the  sea.  Grange  is  a pretty  little  town 
with  600  residents,  a handsome  hotel,  gas  works,  a fine  public 
garden  and  a good  pier,  to  compete  with  other  sea-side  resorts. 

Conishead  Priory  is  a very  handsome  ecclesiastical-looking 
mansion,  on  the  site  of  an  Abbey,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  Its  style  is  Elizabethan.  The  hall  is  forty  feet  high,  and 
sixty  feet  in  length  ; with  stained  windows.  Its  passages  are 
cloistered  and  arched,  177  feet  long.  It  is  placed  in  a large 
park  reaching  to  the  sea.  Here,  the  doctor  and  wife  settled 
themselves  for  several  days,  very  much  delighted.  This  Hydro 
supplied  all  the  usuahequiptnents  for  water  cure ; also  recreations 
for  other  guests,  besides  patients. 

It  is  now  the  property  of  a Hydropathic  company,  and 
although  not  the  largest  hydro-mansion,  it  is  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  building  devoted  to  the  water-cure. 

Excursions  are  easily  made  hence  to  Ulverston,  Furness- 
Abbey,  Barrow  and  Coniston  Lake.  This  lake,  five-and-a-half 
miles  long,  has  a small  steam  gondola  passage-boat,  making 
calls  at  stations  on  the  lake.  At  its  head  is  a good  hotel.  A 
high  hill  2,649  feet  in  height — called  the  ‘ Old  Man,’  is 
conspicuous  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  The  scenery  in  this 
district  is  very  picturesque.  Dr.  Buss  returned  for  a few  days 
more  to  the  Hydro,  and  then  quitted  this  elegant  mansion  for 
Windermere  Lake.  This  fine  lake  is  eleven  miles  in  length,  and 
about  one  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  West  by 
Lancashire,  and  on  its  north-east  side  by  Westmorland.  Five 
streams  flow  into  it,  and  numerous  islets  decorate  its  bosom.  It 
is  one  of  the  deepest  in  this  district.  Owing  to  its  sylvan 
islands  and  banks,  it  is  beautiful,  if  less  grand  than  others. 
Dr.  Buss  in  a steamer  sailed  through  the  entire  length  of 
Ambleside.  The  head  waiter  here,  congratulated  the  guests  on 
the  wisdom  of  visiting  the  lakes  in  May  and  June,  before  the 
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rush  of  tourists  occurred  ; because  in  July  and  August,  it  mostly 
rained.  But  now,  in  May  and  June,  the  lake  district  was  at  its 
very  finest— the  visitors  were  more  easily  pleased,  and  it  was 
a happiness  to  attend  upon  them ! ! Easy  walks  hence,  to 
Rydal  Mount,  the  seat  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  and  to  the 
lovely  spots  around  Ambleside  ; which  this  poet’s  verses  have 
immortalized.  Grasmere  and  Rydalmere,  though  small,  are  very 
charming.  Ullswater,  the  next  longest  to  Windermere,  nine 
miles  in  length  and  210  feet  deep,  is  reached  by  coach.  This 
lake  is  surrounded  by  grand  and  noble  hills,  recalling  to  memory 
several  of  the  Swiss  mountain  lakes. 

The  next  journey,  is  by  coach  to  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  and 
for  a night’s  rest  at  the  Keswick  hotel.  At  this  town,  there  is 
an  old  established  blacklead-pencil  factory,  quite  a show  place! 
Visitors  inspect  the  flat  pieces  of  cedar  wood  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Parallel  grooves  are  cut  quarter-of-an-inch  apart  in  the 
cedar,  into  which  the  small  threads  of  black  lead  are  inserted. 
Then  another  sheet  of  cedar  wood  is  glued  and  pressed  on  to  the 
half  containing  the  leads.  Now  a fine  saw  separates  the  double 
sheet  into  square  pencils,  whose  angles  are  afterwards  worn  off 
and  thus  rounded ; then  stamped  with  gold  lettering,  ready  for 
sale. 

They  also  supply  longer  and  thicker  lead  pencils.  Dr.  Buss 
bought  three  of  these.  One  for  himself,  just  a yard  long,  for  a 
walking  stick,  of  three  feet  measure.  One  for  his  wife,  and  one 
for  his  coachman  ; with  the  names  in  gold  of  each,  stamped  on 
them. 

Derwentwater  is  an  oval  lake,  three  miles  by  one  and-a-half, 
and  supplied  with  small  row  boats.  It  is  so  shut  in  by  hills,  as 
often — like  the  mirror-lake  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  when 
undisturbed  by  zephyrs,  able  to  reflect  its  mountain  banks,  and 
to  display  the  pebbles  resting  upon  its  bed.  Several  small 
islets  add  to  its  beauty.  At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Keswick, 
Mount  Skiddaw  rears  its  head  3,054  feet  high,  forming  a bold 
background  to  this  Lake  district. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  lake,  there  is  a steep  road  up  to  a 
slate  quarry.  Along  this  road  the  doctor,  his  wife  and  two 
American  ladies,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Henderson  and  her  niece,  Miss 
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Lenore  Allen,  from  Portland,  Oregon,  United  States  America, 
drove  ; but  on  meeting  a cart,  descending  with  a heavy  load  of 
slates,  and  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  a slight  collision,  stopped 
and  quitted  the  carriage ; as  a fall  meant  the  being  precipitated 
over  a cliff  200  feet  high,  into  the  Derwent  valley. 

Our  tourists  having  seen  thus  much  of  this  charming  Lake 
country,  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  were  now  quite  con- 
tent to  turn  homeward  once  more ; which  was  quickly  accomplished 
by  coach  to  Windermere — staying  off  at  Ambleside  for  luggage, 
and  then  on  by  rail  to  Fleetwood.  From  this  Lancashire  sea- 
port, on  the  southern  corner  of  Morecambe  Bay,  the  mail  goes 
nightly  to  Belfast,  124  miles  across  the  Irish  Sea,  also  sixty-two 
miles  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  elsewhere. 

Blackpool  was  next  gained.  This  is  one  of  the  many  seaside 
resorts  which  emulate  each  other  to  attract  popularity.  Already 
it  has  14,000  residents.  Bathing  can  be  indulged  in  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.  The  compact  sandy  beach  is  three  miles  in  extent. 
It  has  two  Hydros  and  two  Piers,  with  a large  Pavilion  on  the 
northern  one,  for  dancing  and  other  entertainments.  Here,  too, 
is  a splendid  Winter  Garden,  built  of  iron  and  glass,  with  a 
magnificent  Pavilion,  and  at  a cost  of  £100,000.  Steam 
excursions  hence  are  freely  made  in  the  season  to  other  attractive 
spots.  It  is  decidedly  a growing  and  handsome  seaside  water- 
ing-place. 

Southport,  a sort  of  rival  to  Blackpool,  has  a population  of 
13,000.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  handsome,  with  an  elegant 
Towrn  Hall  ; near  to  this,  is  Cambridge  Hall,  with  a tower 
127  feet  high,  and  other  public  edifices.  Like  its  rival  above, 
it  boasts  of  a Winter  Garden  with  Pavilion,  Theatre,  Aquarium, 
&c.  It  has  been  efficiently  drained  at  a great  cost.  Here,  the 
sea  retires,  and  portions  of  its  extensive  sands  have  been  con- 
verted into  a Marine  Park  and  Promenades,  with  a lake  of 
sixteen  acres  for  boating.  On  the  other  sands,  the  sailing  boats 
are  mounted  upon  wheels,  and  are  steered  safely,  with  the  wind 
for  a motive  force.  Here  is  also  an  iron  pier,  a mile-and-a-half 
long,  affording  a view  of  the  distant  high  lands  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Buss  returned 
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to  their  London  suburban  home  ; very  grateful  for  the  perfect 
weather  and  good  health  with  which  they  had  been  blessed ; 
and  so  rendered  the  better  able  to  appreciate  their  experience 
of  the  charming  Lake  country. 

Later  on  this  autumn,  another  little  excursion  was  indulged 
in  by  rail  to  Folkestone.  Dr.  Buss  selected  the  Pavilion  Hotel, 
which  is  near  the  railway  station,  and  opposite  to  the  sea. 
Terraces  in  the  cliff,  called  the  Lees,  afford  pleasant  promenades 
and  cheerful  sea  views.  A short  run  to  Dover  by  rail  was 
made,  to  visit  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sparke3,  one  of  the  resident  masters 
at  Dover  College.  Being  a relative  of  the  Dix  family,  he  and 
his  wife  were  very  pleased  to  receive  his  guests ; who  were 
shown  over  the  college,  its  grounds,  and  a technical  workshop  ; 
where  the  pupils  were  instructed  in  the  skilful  use  of 
trade  tools— likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  them  in  the 
future. 

1884. — Dr.  Buss  and  wife,  accompanied  by  Eunice,  who  was  ill, 
spent  a week  this  winter  in  Eastbourne.  They  were  made  very 
comfortable  at  the  Grand  Hotel  facing  the  sea.  Their  windows  were 
so  placed,  that  the  sun  in  the  early  morning,  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  was  pleasant  to  witness.  The  weather  being  mild  and 
fine,  a great  many  visitors  were  enjoying  the  promenades  on  the 
terraced  cliff's. 

About  noon  on  February  27th,  a little  crowd  was  assembled 
on  the  lowest  terrace ; on  walking  up  to  this,  a gentleman  was 
observed  relating  with  evident  pleasure,  that  a telegram  in  this 
morning’s  paper  announced  that  a dashing  attack  at  night,  had 
been  made  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  on  the  Mahdi’s  intrench- 
ments  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  so  successfully,  that  Arabi  was  a 
prisoner,  and  his  army  dispersed  as  the  result  of  this  gallant 
surprise — leaving  the  English  forces,  for  the  present,  masters  of 
the  situation. 

The  doctor’s  little  party  quickly  improved  in  health,  enjoying 
the  drives  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  theatre  and  other 
entertainments  provided  by  this  rising  sea-side  watering 
place. 

Later  on,  in  the  Spring,  two  visits  were  made  to  Brighton. 
The  doctor  and  wife  were  kindly  entertained  in  the  Haines’ 
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family-circle.  A short  trip  was  made  at  this  time  to  Worthing, 
to  see  Mrs.  Exell,  (Lizzie  Blake),  a dear  friend  of  Mrs.  H.  Buss, 
and  wife  to  the  Rev.  J.  Exell.  She  was  now  suffering  from 
pulmonary  trouble.  The  next  year,  they  removed  to  Dartmouth, 
and  at  the  vicarage  there,  she  passed  away  to  the  Spirit-land. 
So  this  was  the  last  meeting  of  these  two  friends  upon 
earth. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  returned  to  London  for  two  days,  to 
transact  business.  Then  by  rail  went  back  to  Brighton.  This 
time  to  Douglas  Mansion,  facing  the  Parade — a capital 
position  for  witnessing  the  departure  and  return  of  the 
‘Skylark,’  and  other  boats,  from  the  busy  beach  below;  and 
the  crowds  of  excursionists  streaming  down  to  the  beach, 
especially  on  this  Easter  week. 

Mr.  Penrose,  Eunice,  and  other  visitors  from  London,  kept 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  fairly  well  occupied  in  sailing  and  carriage 
excursions — calling  upon  friends  in  Brighton,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  James  Dix  having  by  a fall  hurt  his  knee,  the  Dr.  took 
Mrs.  Buss  to  see  her  brother  at  Highgate.  The  hurt  was  not 
serious.  He  was  enabled  to  see  company  at  home,  and  to  enjoy 
with  a bandaged  joint,  carriage  drives  to  friends,  and  to  the 
Swiss-like  country  around,  during  the  few  days  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  staying  with  him. 

A trip  by  rail  to  the  Eastern  Counties,  had  been  for  some 
time  debated,  so  in  the  middle  of  June  this  year,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Buss  started  from  Liverpool  Street,  passing  through  a very 
interesting  country  to  Chelmsford  in  Essex;  then  on  by 
Manningtree,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Suffolk,  to  Lowestoft, 
at  its  north-eastern  corner — a run  of  117  miles  in  three-and-a- 
half  hours.  Lowestoft  is  the  easternmost  spot  of  England. 
The  new  part  was  chiefly  made  by  Sir  Morton  Peto,  who 
constructed  the  fish  harbour,  and  the  harbour  of  refuge,  (it  is 
said  that  the  white  sand  excavated  from  the  two  harbours,  was 
of  so  good  a quality,  as  to  realise  a sum  equal  to  the  cost  of 
labour),  and  built  the  Royal  Hotel  and  other  houses,  on  a fine 
esplanade,  one  mile  in  length,  on  an  eminence ; whose  grounds 
sloping  to  the  sea,  are  laid  out  in  handsome  garden-promenades. 
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It  has  two  piers,  the  south  one  1,300  feet  long.  It  is  striving  to 
become  popular  as  a sea-bathing  resort. 

At  this  date,  1884,  the  promenades  were  gravelled.  The 
walks  are  now  much  improved  with  asphalt. 

Yarmouth  was  next  gained.  The  Royal  Hotel  was  chosen, 
and  found  to  be  good  and  reasonable.  The  rivers  Bure, 
Waveney  and  Yare,  meander  through  this  portion  of  Suffolk, 
and  their  expansions  into  small  lakes,  form  the  well-known 
Suffolk-Broads.  This  ancient  fishing  town  had  grown  up  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yare,  and  its  streets  or  rows  are  narrow  and 
unsavoury.  The  New  Yarmouth  has  been  erected  on  the  east  or 
sea  side  of  the  old  one,  and  has  wider  avenues  and  handsomer 
houses.  Its  harbour  is  on  the  river,  and  entered  by  sailing  up 
the  Yare,  two  miles  distant.  Yarmouth  can  boast  of  two  piers, 
each  700  feet  long;  also  a jetty,  550  feet  in  length.  In  front 
of  the  sea  is  a fine  Esplanade,  an  Aquarium,  a Theatre,  and 
numerous  halls  for  popular  entertainments.  It  is  a handsome 
and  attractive  sea-bathing  resort.  At  midsummer,  a rush  of 
the  working  classes  takes  place,  and  they  are  very  well 
provided  for.  At  other  seasons  it  is  also  deservedly  popular. 

Cromer,  by  way  of  Norwich,  was  reached  at  noon.  Stayed  at 
the  Hotel  de  Paris,  but  why  it  should  be  christened  wfith  so 
grand  a name,  deponent  sayeth  not.  There  are  some  charming 
drives  in  the  neighbourhood — a Roman  Camp,  Sherringham 
Hall,  Telbrigg  Park,  and  the  Buxton  Estate,  with  permission 
kindly  given,  for  carriage-drives  through  them.  From  the  sea, 
Cromer  is  somewhat  picturesque,  because  of  its  high  cliffs  and 
trees,  and  old  church  in  disrepair. 

Norwich  with  its  80,000  souls  was  next  attained.  The  Royal 
Hotel  selected,  which  for  a first  class  one  is  good  and  reasonable. 
It  is  in  the  market-place.  This  ancient  Cathedral  town  is 
placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wensum.  The  Castle  is  a very 
conspicuous  object,  being  on  the  top  ol  a hill.  Many  open 
spaces  have  been  laid  out  with  gardens  and  trees,  giving  thus  to 
the  old  city  a rural  appearance.  It  has  thirty-six  churches, 
mostly  faced  with  flint,  one  to  each  parish.  The  Gothic 
Cathedral  was  begun  in  the  eleventh,  and  completed  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  cruciform  in  plan.  During  a drive  through 
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the  city  and  suburbs,  visits  were  made  to  the  Markets,  Guild- 
hall, Castle  and  elsewhere. 

On  Sunday,  Dr.  Buss  and  wife  attended  the  cathedral  service. 
In  the  evening  they  looked  in  at  the  Salvation  Army’s  Hall, 
large  enough  for  3,000  people.  At  one  period  of  this  service, 
many  of  its  members  relate  to  those  within  earshot  their  past 
experiences.  This,  of  course,  makes  a noise — then  the  army- 
officers  converse  with  the  visitors;  and  explain,  why  the  noise 
is  permitted,  that  the  tellers  of  their  experience  may  describe 
their  conversion,  and  their  great  satisfaction  with  the  result. 
They  certainly  seemed  to  be  very  much  in  earnest,  in  their 
endeavours  to  convince  others. 

Lynn  was  the  next  town  to  be  visited.  It  has  a population 
of  18,000,  and  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  Biver.  At  the  Con- 
quest, it  was  called  ‘ Lynn  Episcopi,’  but  now  ‘ King’s  Lynn.’ 
Several  small  streams  or  fleets  cross  the  town.  One,  Pur -fleet 
divides  Lynn  into  two  equal  parts.  The  modern  houses  are 
handsome  and  the  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved. 

Mrs.  Buss  in  her  youth,  had  visited  the  family  of  Mr.  Pole 
here,  and  -was  pleased  to  lead  her  husband  to  her  former 
promenades — called  the  walks.  The  old  grammar  school  is 
shown,  where  Eugene  Aram  the  usher,  was  arrested  for  a 
murder,  committed  many  years  previously.  Here,  also,  Dr. 
Burney,  the  father  of  Fanny  Burney,  was  for  ten  years  an 
organist.  Drives  were  taken  to  Castle  Rising — the  ruins  of  a 
Norman  castle,  also  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’  estate  at  Sandring- 
ham. An  order  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Pole,  for  his  party  to 
visit  the  grounds,  garden  and  stables  on  this  estate,  which  were 
very  gratifying. 

At  Hunstanton,  a small  seaside  town  at  the  north  corner  of 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Pole  had  a cottage,  close  to  the  beach  for  his 
children  to  revel  in,  so  Dr.  Buss  and  wife  paid  it  a visit.  Next 
morning,  she  walked  with  the  doctor  along  the  red  cliff,  sixty 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  through  corn-fields  to  the  lighthouse  ; 
and  liked  this  experience  very  well,  before  breakfast.  They 
very  much  enjoyed  this  little  excursion,  and  gratefully  parted 
from  their  friends,  by  rail  towards  Ely  and  home. 

Ely,  is  the  smallest  cathedral  city  in  England,  population 
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only  0,000.  It,  like  Lynn,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  but 
originally  was  insular  ( eel  island),  hence  its  name.  Its 
cathedral  is  the  longest,  if  not  the  most  magnificent  in  this 
country.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  painted,  and  illustrates  the 
chief  subjects  of  biblical  history.  Its  total  length  is  510  feet — 
the  plan,  a cross  ; and  at  the  corner  of  the  north-east  transept, 
is  a Lady-chapel,  of  length  one  hundred  feet,  used  as  the  Parish 
Church. 

Except  the  cathedral,  there  is  not  much  else  of  interest  in 
Ely ; so  the  doctor  and  wife  gained  Cambridge  for  the  second 
time,  and  stayed  again  at  the  ‘ Bull  ’ despite  its  flies.  This 
time,  they  visited  Girton  College,  and  had  a pleasant  chat  with 
its  head- mistress,  who  courteously  showed  them  over  the  rooms 
and  offices  of  the  college.  Its  situation  is  good  and  the  apart- 
ments very  comfortable,  accommodating  eighty  students  at  i)100 
a year  each. 

A short  run  by  rail  took  them  to  Newmarket.  They  drove  to 
the  race- course — looked  over  the  paddock,  weighing  rooms, 
jockey  club,  grand  stand,  and  training  establishments.  New- 
market is  a clean  and  smart  town. 

Drove  back  to  the  train,  and  by  this  soon  reached  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  This  town  is  clean,  handsome,  and  well-to-do.  All 
that  is  left  of  its  Saxon,  rich  abbey,  is  part  of  a towrnr,  with  a 
Norman  gate  eighty  feet  high,  the  abbey  church  and  its  gate. 

Here  ended  our  tourists’  Great  Eastern  trip ; and  by  Divine 
blessing,  they  both  safely  and  thankfully,  once  more  returned  to 
their  cheerful  and  happy  Chiswick  home. 

On  the  17th  June,  Monsieur  Eugene  Patry,  of  Paris,  a very 
esteemed  old  friend  of  the  Carter  family,  was  called  home  from 
life’s  school,  to  enter  into  spiritual  existence ; leaving  his  widow7 
Eugenie  to  regret  his  absence,  but  with  the  confident  belief  of 
rejoining  him,  at  the  pleasure  of  her  Divine  Father. 

A Psychological  Fact. 

In  August  this  year,  Mrs.  Edmund  Merrick  of  Poplar  Farm, 
Stanwell — the  last  paternal  cousin  of  Dr.  Buss’  family,  passed 
away.  Many  very  happy  days  had  been  spent  by  the  doctor, 
his  kindred  and  friends,  at  this  quiet  and  hospitable  farm.  For 
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nearly  fifty  years,  other  branches  beside  the  Buss  family,  had 
sought  repose  here  from  the  excitement  of  town  life.  Her 
husband  had  for  several  years,  suffered  from  heart  and  other 
affections ; and  about  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  general 
dropsy  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that  his  medical  attendant, 
Mr.  Curtis,  of  Staines,  told  the  wife,  that  so  hopeless  was  her 
husband’s  case,  that  if  the  patient  were  his  own  brother,  he 
should  pray  for  his  speedy  death.  One  Saturday  night,  while 
the  wife  was  arranging  her  husband’s  pillows,  he  slipped  off, 
somehow,  on  to  her  arm.  So  great  was  his  weight,  that  she 
felt  unable  to  prevent  his  falling  to  the  floor ; and  in  her 
despair,  she  exclaimed,  ‘ Good  God,  if  You  do  not  help  me, 
what  can  I do  ? ’ A voice  came,  ‘ I will  help  you.’  Startled  at 
these  words,  extra  strength  was  given  to  her,  and  the  patient’s 
head  was  lifted  on  to  the  pillows.  Her  husband  slept  for  some 
time.  When  he  awoke,  he  desired  his  wife  to  send  for  Dr. 
Weathers,  a relative  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  London,  who 
would  cure  him.  She  yielded — it  being  Sunday,  a horseman 
was  dispatched  to  telegraph  from  Staines,  for  the  doctor  to 
come  at  once.  The  doctor’s  wife  urged  him  to  go.  He  gained  the 
train  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Curtis,  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  who  re- 
lated the  patient’s  hopeless  condition.  To  better  satisfy  the  wife, 
the  two  doctors  agreed  that  he  might  take  for  the  dying  man  some 
carbonateof  potash.  Thiswas  administered.  Dr.  Weathers  quitted, 
telling  the  wife  that  nothing  short  of  a miracle  could  save  him. 

This  effort  was  so  blessed,  that  within  forty-eight  hours,  by 
the  conjoint  drain  from  kidneys  and  skin,  the  enormous  dropsy 
was  subdued.  The  limbs  returned  to  their  normal  size.  Both 
doctors  declared  that  God,  not  their  skill,  had  saved  the  patient. 

He  soon  returned  to  work,  and  was  permitted  to  live  on  for 
three  years  longer,  till  his  son,  now  eleven  years  of  age,  reached 
his  fourteenth  year.  Then,  a cardiac  attack  carried  off  the 
father  quickly,  and  the  son  ran  the  farm  for  many  years  with 
the  mother’s  aid.  After  her  death,  he  with  his  eldest  sister 
successfully  managed  it  for  four  years.  Then,  from  various 
accidents  and  injuries,  this  brave  and  excellent  young  man, 
succumbed  at  last — leaving  his  sister  to  control  a farm,  which 
had  been  in  the  Merrick  family  for  upwards  of  200  years. 
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EALING — GOLD-BEATING  INDUSTRY — ROYAL  OPENING  OF  EALING 
TOWN  HALL — HIGHGATE  MOTHERS’  MEETING — BALCONY  ACCIDENT 
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PALESTINE  MS.  SUBMITTED  TO  MR.  T.  COOK — HIS  JUBILEE  BOOK, 
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REV.  ARTHUR  HALL — ANNUAL  HORSE  AND  CART  PARADE — 
FRANCES  MARY  BUSS — A TWENTY  YEARS’  RETROSPECT  AND  CON- 
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0 lengthened  excursions  were  indulged  in 
during  this  year,  but  occasional  trips  to 
the  seaside  were  taken  for  a few  days,  as 
well  as  short  visits  to  the  doctor’s  kindred 
and  friends. 

The  wife  wished  to  see  for  herself  how 
Grand  Hotel  at  Brighton  would  treat  its 
guests  en-pension.  So,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  they  ran  down  by  rail  to  this  very 
familiar  Queen  of  watering-places.  An  omnibus 
from  the  ‘ Grand  ’ conveyed  them  and  their  packages  to  the 
hotel.  A large  comfortable  apartment  on  the  first  floor  had 
been  prepared  for  them,  to  which  adequate  light  and  ventilation 
were  afforded  by  a high  shaft,  about  twelve  feet  square,  and 
lined  with  white  glazed  tiles.  The  meals  and  service  were  quite 
first  class,  and  including  bedroom  at  12s.  6d.  per  day  for  each 
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guest,  was  reasonable  and  satisfactory.  On  Sunday  a severe 
cyclone  prevailed,  which  made  the  weather  very  windy 'and  wet 
all  day.  The  following  days,  however,  were  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, till  return  by  rail. 

In  August,  Dr.  Buss  had  a desire  to  revisit  by  water  his 
favourite  seaside,  Margate.  Mrs.  Buss  and  her  friend  Eunice, 
preferred  making  the  journey  by  rail.  These  reached  Margate 
in  time  to  secure  apartments  on  the  Fort,  and  had  everything 
settled  in  them,  so  as  to  be  at  the  pier  head  by  four  p.m.,  when 
the  London  boat  was  expected  to  arrive.  The  doctor  took  the 
rail  to  Tilbury,  and  hence,  by  steamer,  passing  the  Nore,  Herne 
Bay,  and  the  old  Beculvers,  got  off  the  boat  at  the  pier- 
head, Margate,  where  he  was  met  by  his  wife.  The  doctor 
enjoyed  several  sailings  in  the  yachts,  and  was  amused  at  the 
singing  powers  of  the  boatmen.  Morning  sea-baths,  walking 
and  carriage  exercise,  filled  up  each  day  very  delightfully,  with 
splendid  weather  during  the  week.  The  return  home  was  made 
by  the  doctor  to  Tilbury  by  boat,  and  by  the  ladies  per  rail  to 
London. 

Early  in  November,  it  being  dull  and  cold  in  London,  the 
wife  wished  for  a change  to  sunshine,  and  this  was  obtained  at 
Eastbourne,  which  they  reached  by  rail  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  Grand  Hotel  thirty  guests  still  remained.  These  were  so 
pleasant  and  sociable,  that  with  music,  singing,  and  other 
diversions  in  the  comfortable  drawing-room,  time  seemed  to 
pass  much  too  quickly.  Dr.  Buss  found  that  his  niece,  Mary, 
was  in  Eastbourne,  so  she  was  added  to  the  party.  They  wit- 
nessed the  ninth  of  November  festivities  here.  Although  good, 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  London  display.  A few  days  in  this 
very  comfortable  hotel  were  very  agreeably  passed. 

Having  an  invitation  to  spend  Christmas  at  their  friends,  the 
Haines,  at  Brighton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  reached  them  by  rail 
on  Christmas  Eve,  leaving  a frost  behind,  and  finding  fine 
weather  on  their  arrival.  Spent  a very  happy  time  here,  at 
this  festive  season,  with  the  host’s  family  and  other  friends, 
and  returned  home  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  trustful  in  Providence, 
but  not  at  all  anticipating  what  the  incoming  year  was  to  bring 
forth  for  themselves. 
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IV et  Spring,  1886 — A Death-roll. 


This  year  was  ushered  in — at  any  rate,  in  Middlesex — with 
exceedingly  disagreeable  weather.  It  continued  more  or  less 
cold  and  wet,  with  snow,  thaw,  frost ; then  thaw  again,  with 
rain  and  interludes  of  hailstorms,  and  an  occasional  cyclone 
through  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  into  March. 
Medical  men  were  busy  in  treating  coryza,  colds  in  the  head, 
&c.  Several  members  of  the  Buss  family  had  to  keep  indoors, 
as  their  turn  came  round  to  be  attacked. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  the  doctor  and  wife  quitted  Chis- 
wick by  rail  in  a strong  shower  of  rain,  and  before  Brighton  was 
reached  in  the  afternoon,  the  South  Downs  were  bathed  in  sun- 
shine. On  this  occasion  they  selected  Mrs.  Gore’s  Boarding 
Establishment,  ‘ Connaught  House,’  comprising  several  resi- 
dences in  Montpelier  Boad,  with  the  gardens  of  Sillwood  Place 
in  the  rear.  This  boarding-house  has  been  so  long  in  existence, 
and  has  been  so  liberally  conducted,  as  to  have  secured  an 
extensive  connection ; so  that,  at  all  seasons,  it  is  well  supplied 
with  visitors.  Here  they  recognised  many  of  the  guests  whom 
they  had  met  during  former  visits.  A week’s  sojourn  in  this 
comfortable  home  enabled  them  to  return  to  Chiswick  in  much 
improved  health. 

1886.  A Death-Roll — Mrs.  Charles  Ward,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Buss,  Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Carter. 

Mrs.  (Dr.)  Charles  Ward  (nee,  Dorothy  Yorke,  a cousin  of 
the  Hardwicke  family),  while  on  a visit  to  a married  sister  in 
South  Africa,  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Ward,  a former 
assistant  to  Dr.  Buss.  Dr.  Ward  was  now  in  practice  at 
‘ Pieter  Maritzburg,’  Natal.  Two  years  after  her  marriage  she 
returned  to  England  on  a visit  to  her  mother  and  sisters  (Mrs. 
James  Charles  Yorke,  of  Richmond),  bringing  with  her  the 
baby  boy.  After  cordial  introductions  to  her  husband’s  medical 
circle,  and  to  her  own  family,  she  went  back  to  Natal.  A second 
child  was  born,  and  during  an  epidemic,  this  eminently  lovable 
and  loving  wife — despite  the  skill  and  constant  nursing  of  her 
most  devoted  husband — was  removed  from  bodily  to  spiritual 
life. 
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A Psychological  Fact. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Buss,  the  second  wife  of  Dr.  Buss’  father,  passed 
away  at  a great  age.  She  had  been,  for  her  many  amiable 
qualities,  most  deservedly  beloved  by  all  the  family. 

Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest  friends  of 
the  Dix  family,  was  called  away  at  a ripe  old  age  to  her  celestial 
home. 

And,  also  this  year,  Mr.  W.  Carter,  brother  to  the  first  wife 
of  Dr.  Buss,  quietly  passed  away  after  a short  illness. 

1886. — For  sixteen  years  Dr.  Buss  had  been  in  receipt  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a year,  being  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  left  to  him  for  his  life  by  a very  dear 
relative.  This  capital  sum  was  to  remain  in  the  business  now 
carried  on  by  the  testator’s  brother,  and  established  many  years 
previously  by  their  father.  After  the  brother’s  funeral,  the 
statement  of  accounts  showed  that  twelve  years  back  the  capital 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  £64,000,  but  that  during  this  period 
of  twelve  years,  the  estate  had  diminished  at  the  rate  of  .£3,000 
a year,  and  in  a way  that  eluded  explanation. 

It  was  put  into  Chancery.  The  judge  gave  his  authority  for 
the  business  to  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  and 
of  the  beneficiaries.  The  trustee  to  the  will  appointed  his 
solicitor,  and  the  executor  employed  the  family  solicitor.  While 
these  were  conflicting,  Dr.  Buss,  growing  dissatisfied  with  the 
great  delay,  resolved  one  morning  to  call  upon  the  clerk  to  the 
judge,  and  try  to  obtain  certain  information.  On  entering  his 
dressing-room,  he  was  much  surprised  at  hearing  a voice  say, 
quite  distinctly,  ‘ Why  not  put  your  case  into  the  hands  of  your 
Heavenly  Father  ? ’ Astonished  at  this  question,  he  looked 
towards  the  direction  of  the  voice,  but  saw  no  one,  so  answered, 
‘ Yes,  indeed,  I should  be  most  content  if  my  Heavenly  Father 
would  take  it  in  hand.’  To  this  the  only  response  was,  ‘ But 
unconditionally .’ 

This  Divine  and  gracious  prompting  was  most  gratefully 
received  by  H.  Buss.  He  felt  as  though  a weighty  burden  had 
been  lifted  from  his  shoulders,  and  possessing  faith  in  the 
righteous  decision  of  the  Almighty  Judge,  he  relinquished  all 
further  anxiety  as  to  the  result. 

The  business  as  carried  on,  failing  to  earn  a satisfactory 
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profit,  the  judge  now  consented  to  the  estate  and  business  being 
sold.  It  realised  a sum  which,  after  paying  all  the  heavy  law 
charges,  Ac.,  left  .£7,000  for  investment  in  legal  securities  for  H. 
Buss’  life,  and  afterwards  for  division  between  the  testator’s 
kindred.  To  H.  Buss  and  others  this  outcome  was  better  than 
had  been  expected. 

The  division  of  the  portion  of  the  W.  C.  Buss  estate,  which 
had  been  enjoyed  for  fourteen  years  by  his  widow,  Sophia  Buss, 
had  now  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  rest  of  the  family.  Some 
of  the  recipients  being  abroad,  this  business  gave  Dr.  Buss,  as 
executor,  occupation  till  the  close  of  the  year  1886. 

During  fourteen  years  of  their  residence  in  Blenheim  Lodge, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
eloquent,  scholarly  and  earnest  sermons  of  the  Kev.  Nevison 
Loraine,  the  highly  respected  vicar  of  St.  Paul’s,  Grove  Park, 
Chiswick. 

As  the  second  seven  years’  lease  of  Blenheim  Lodge  would 
expire  in  June  this  year,  it  now  became  prudent  to  select  a new 
and  less  expensive  home.  Many  houses  were  looked  at  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  when  the  doctor  had  selected  a few,  his 
wife  joined  him  in  their  inspection.  Having  a geological  map 
of  London,  he  avoided  the  clayey  districts.  Ealing,  about  seven 
miles  from  West  London,  seemed  to  fulfil  many  of  their  wishes 
in  respect  to  soil,  elevation  and  climate.  It  happened  that  the 
owner  of  No.  4,  Craven  Gardens,  Ealing,  had  so  altered  the 
breakfast  parlour  of  his  own  residence,  next  door,  as  to  accom- 
modate his  billiard  table.  Well,  he  volunteered  to  make  a 
similar  change  in  No.  4,  so  that  billiards  could  be  played  there- 
in. This  clenched  the  bargain.  All  other  differences  were 
adjusted.  A three  years’  agreement  was  signed,  and  No.  4 was 
taken  possession  of  by  Dr.  Buss. 

Then  there  was  an  excess  of  furniture  to  be  disposed  of  in 
some  way,  so  the  twain  being  partial  to  Brighton,  rented  part 
of  a house  in  West  Brighton,  which  received  the  surplus  uphols- 
tery, &c.,  and  they  agreed  to  pay  for  service  during  occupation 
only.  For  five  years  they  found  this  arrangement  to  be  both 
convenient  and  economical,  as  a seaside  home. 

Ealing  is  a very  loyal  town.  The  Duke  of  Kent  formerly  had 
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an  estate  at  Castlebar  Hill  in  Ealing,  so  that  many  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  youthful  days  were  passed  here. 

The  English  people  had  for  fifty  years,  been  blessed  with  a 
prosperity  in  Political  and  Social  enlightenment,  far  beyond 
anything  recorded  of  previous  monarchs,  who  had  swayed  the 
British  sceptre.  So  its  people  resolved  to  commemorate  this 
auspicious  reign  of  a half-century — on  the  21st  of  June,  1887 — 
as  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 

In  Ealing,  they  had  anticipated  this  event  by  commencing  a 
Jubilee  Town  Hall — and  by  subscriptions — a large,  handsome 
and  very  serviceable  Assembly  Room  was  in  progress,  to  be 
called  the  ‘ Victoria  Jubilee  Hall.’  The  town  was  en  fete,  and 
the  employes  on  holiday.  2,000  children  were  entertained  in 
Walpole  Park,  and  at  night,  quite  a general  and  patriotic 
illumination  evinced  the  loyalty  of  the  townsfolk. 

Death  had  called  away  the  deeply  regretted  wife  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Taylor  of  Anerley  ; and  also  Mons.  Leon  Chartier  of  St.  Mande, 
Paris,  one  of  the  old  connections  of  the  Carter  family.  Here  a 
young  widow  and  two  children  were  left  to  mourn  their  loss. 

Dr.  Buss  and  his  wife  were,  by  a mutual  friend,  Miss  Russel, 
introduced  to  Mr.  Edmund  Smith  Marshall  and  his  wife — 
opposite  neighbours  in  Ealing.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that 
when  H.  Buss  as  a boy,  became  a member  of  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institution,  Mr.  Marshall  was  already  a member 
thereof,  and  also  one  of  its  Committee.  Their  review  of  the 
past  sixty  years  naturally  brought  into  discussion  the 
extraordinary  advances  that  had  been  made  in  Political,  Social 
and  Domestic  Economics  during  this  interval. 

Mrs.  Marshall  accepted  the  position,  that  when  the  two 
L.M.I.’s  met,  the  talk  must  be  literary  or  scientific,  though  she 
asserted  that  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  converse. 

’ Besides,  her  husband  was  an  all-round  experienced  and  clever 
man.  He  was  an  authority  on  the  utmost  possible  degree  of 
tenuity  obtainable  in  metals,  especially  in  gold  and  silver.  His 
exhibits  of  the  thinnest  gold  leaves  ever  produced,  Jed  to  his 
introduction  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  to 
other  eminent  scientific  enquirers ; and  also  to  his  being 
requested  to  write  a paper  on  this  subject,  for  the  ‘ Encyclopaedia 
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Britannica,’  which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  led  the  way  to 
other  distinguished  introductions. 

When  Mrs.  Buss  had  settled  down  in  Ealing,  she  continued 
her  ‘ At  Home-days.’  The  families  of  her  Chiswick  friends — 
the  Heard’s,  Stone’s,  Masey’s,  Dodsworth’s,  Perry’s,  Trehearnes 
and  others,  reciprocated  neighbourly  calls  and  visits,  as  hitherto 
in  Chiswick. 

Whenever  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  desired  a change  to  the  seaside, 
they  availed  themselves  of  their  Brighton  residence,  and  in 
January,  accompanied  by  their  niece,  Mary  Buss,  spent  here  a 
very  enjoyable  week.  Another  visit  was  made  in  March,  about 
the  time  when  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  German 
Emperor  was  announced. 

In  July,  the  doctor’s  cousin,  Edmund  Merrick,  who  since  his 
mother’s  death,  had  with  his  sister  worked  the  farm  at 
Stanwell ; had  been  attacked  by  a bull  and  dragged  over  the 
farm  yard.  He  held  on  by  a ring  that  he  had  previously  passed 
through  the  nose  of  the  animal,  who,  in  revenge,  attacked  the 
young  farmer,  and  although  the  bull  could  not,  from  the  pain 
he  endured  by  the  clasped  ring,  gore  his  victim  to  death,  yet  he 
injured  him  severely.  This  accident  and  other  injuries  that  his 
head  had  sustained,  brought  on  suspicious  symptoms,  which 
unfortunately,  within  six  months,  terminated  fatally ; the 
damaged  brain  being  the  cause  of  death. 

His  sister  Emily  was  now  left  alone.  She  preferred  to  run 
the  farm  herself,  with  the  advice  and  kind  assistance  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Frank  Merrick,  also  of  Stanwell.  It  seems 
that  up  to  the  present  time  she  has  done  so  successfully. 

Mrs.  Richard  Jones  (sister  to  Mrs.  H.  Buss),  was  this  Autumn 
called  away  from  her  home  and  family.  The  funeral  took  place 
at  Highgate  Cemetery,  and  was  attended  by  Dr.  Buss,  most 
of  the  family  and  many  friends — this  November  day  was  most 
bleak  and  cold  ! 

Another  very  old  friend  of  the  Dix  connection,  Mrs.  Yeitch 
Shaw,  who  had  lived  five  years  in  the  Buss  family,  was  also, 
after  nine  decades  of  experience  of  her  earthly  school,  transferred 
into  spiritual  life. 

On  December  15th,  1888,  the  Jubilee  Town  Hall  and  its 
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grand  Assembly  Room — the  Victoria  Jubilee  Hall,  being 
completed,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  very  graciously 
consented  to  open  them.  A grand  triumphal  arch  was  erected, 
through  which  they  passed,  accompanied  by  a Guard  of  Honour 
and  a band.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  met  by  the  Members 
of  the  Local  Board,  with  their  Architect  and  Surveyor,  and 
other  chief  Officials,  and  were  evidently  well  pleased  with  the 
respectful  and  loyal  reception,  which  they  experienced  from  the 
Administration  and  from  the  townsfolk  of  Ealing. 

Early  in  this  year,  Mrs.  James  Dix  of  Highgate,  held  in  her 
drawing-room  a Mothers’  Meeting.  With  the  young  and  old 
matrons  and  visitors,  eighty-two  people  were  accommodated. 
Refreshments  and  little  suitable  speeches,  also  music,  with  some 
cheerful  singing,  and  clever  conjuring  tricks,  performed  by  their 
neighbour — M r.  Girdlestone,  entertained  the  company  till  late 
in  the  evening. 

In  April,  Miss  Mary  Buss — niece  to  Dr.  Buss,  was  travelling 
in  the  south-west  of  France.  She  reached  St.  Sebastian,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  interview  between  our  Queen 
and  Queen  Christina  at  this  town.  After  this  she  stayed  at  the 
•'Hotel  de  la  Poste,’ in  the  small  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Luiz. 
One  morning,  breakfast  being  over,  and  quite  prepared  to  quit, 
she  stepped  on  to  the  balcony.  While  trying  to  throw  some 
bread  to  the  birds  below,  the  rail  which  she  grasped  with  her 
left  hand  gave  way,  and  she  fell  from  a height  of  twenty-one 
feet — the  branch  of  a tree  breaking  her  fall.  Instant  aid  was  at 
hand.  She  was  placed  on  a chair,  and  by  four  men  was  carried 
up  to  her  bedroom.  Besides  the  shock,  bruises  and  four  wounds 
on  the  head  and  limbs,  nothing  much  more  serious  was 
announced  by  the  surgeon.  Miss  Gordon,  an  American  lady, 
whom  she  had  met  at  Biarritz,  kindly  came  and  nursed  her  for 
a month.  Then  she  moved  to  Biarritz  for  another  month,  and 
on  to  Bordeaux  ; whence,  by  boat  she  and  Miss  Gordon  returned 
to  London. 

On  June  1st,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  assisted  at  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  their  great-niece,  Mary  McMahon,  with  Henry 
Johnson,  at  Kingston  Parish  Church.  They  drove  over 

Kingston  Bridge  into  this  memorable  old  town,  to  the  church, 
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and  were  a little  surprised  to  find  the  High  Street  very  much 
en  fete,  to  celebrate  some  local  event  that  was  to  take  place  here. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  the  families  on  both  sides  were  well 
represented.  Miss  Mary  Buss  had  returned  to  England,  and 
was  well  enough  to  be  present.  She  had  brought  with  her 
Miss  Gordon,  the  Boston  lady,  who  so  kindly  nursed  her  after 
the  balcony  accident.  Everything  went  off  very  happily.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  drove  off  with  the  proverbial  slipper  to 
Southampton.  Hence  by  steamer  to  Cherbourg.  Here,  they 
mounted  their  own  carriage  (a  tandem  tricycle),  and  rode  through 
a part  of  Normandy,  taking  numerous  photos  on  their  journey, 
as  commemorative  of  their  delightful  honeymoon-tour. 

This  Whitsuntide  was  passed  by  the  doctor  and  wife  at  West 
Brighton,  where  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dix.  The 
party  spent  Whit-Sunday  morning  and  evening  at  Church,  and 
enjoyed  seaside  promenades  between.  On  Whit-Monday  they 
drove  to  Brighton,  and  made  their  way  to  the  beach ; where  the 
fun  of  the  fair  was  in  full  activity,  for  thousands  of  excursionists 
intended,  weather  permitting,  to  enjoy  their  holiday  at  the  sea- 
side— on  the  sea  in  the  large  sailing  yachts,  or  row-boats — and 
in  the  sea,  by  means  of  numerous  bathing-machines,  whose 
business  now  was  very  flourishing.  The  beach  was  indeed  an 
animated  picture.  Families  and  schools  arranged  on  the 
shingles  in  picturesque  groups,  some  consuming  the  creature- 
comforts  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  others  were  waited 
on  by  peripatetic  dealers  in  confectionery  and  cooked  fish,  meat 
sandwiches,  polonies  and  other  delicacies  ; fresh  water,  ginger- 
pop  and  beer.  Then,  their  intellectual  aspirations  were  grati- 
fied by  several  bands  of  good  music,  including  negro  minstrels, 
serious  and  comic  lecturers,  conjurors,  and  by  solo  vocalists, 
(noblemen  in  disguise),  with  pianoforte  accompaniments. 

Early  in  July,  the  Lloyd’s  at  Highgate  were  visited.  Mr. 
John  H.  Lloyd  is  one  of  Mrs.  Buss’  Trustees.  The  early  part 
of  his  life  was  much  devoted  to  the  formation  of  Bagged 
Schools,  and  of  the  various  Brigades  connected  therewith. 
Now,  his  energies  are  directed  to  the  Highgate  Literary  Insti- 
tute. He  is  also  the  author  of  a highly  interesting  work  on  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Highgate. 
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A few  days  were  very  pleasantly  passed  at  this  cheerful  home, 
in  walks,  drives,  and  in  making  calls  in  this  charming  neighbour- 
hood ; with  music  usually  in  the  evenings. 

At  Ealing,  on  July  10th,  a Flower-show  was  held  at  Hanger 
Hill — the  estate  of  Mr.  Nelson,  J.P.  It  was  a very  good  display, 
and  was  intended  to  have  been  highly  enjoyable  ; but  the  Fates 
were  perverse,  for  during  the  morning,  they  contributed  a down- 
pour of  l-ain,  which  occasioned  great  disappointment  to  both  the 
Committee  and  to  the  visitors. 

On  the  following  day,  the  annual  Flower  Show  was  held  at 
Highgate.  The  weather  being  dry,  this  was  a success.  Dr. 
Buss  and  wife  met  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Dix,  among  other  guests, 
Mrs.  Theophilus  Whitehorn  ; an  American  lady  very  skilled  in 
music,  and  in  their  youthful  days,  a great  friend  of  the  Dix 
family.  Carriage  drives  with  Mrs.  Whitehorn,  to  be  introduced 
to  her  kindred  at  Maida-Vale,  and  some  other  calls  on  friends ; 
with  good  music  in  the  evening,  agreeably  filled  up  the  span  of 
a few  days. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  were  at  their 
home  in  West  Brighton.  On  Sunday,  1st  September,  they  had 
spent  the  day  with  friends,  and  instead  of  driving  home  as 
intended,  were  induced  by  a fine  moonlight,  to  walk  home. 
Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Buss,  in  a road  about  100  feet  above  the 
sea,  experienced  a chill  to  her  back,  from  the  north-east  wind. 
The  next  day  they  returned  to  Ealing.  Here  she  was  taken 
great  care  of,  but  the  weather  being  wet  and  fickle,  and  the  wind 
prevailing  from  north-east,  she  encountered  a fresh  chill,  which 
brought  on  cough  and  bronchitis.  Dr.  Buss  now  consulted  with 
his  neighbour,  Dr.  Patten.  The  patient  was  detained  in  bed 
for  a month,  and  by  very  skilful  treatment,  and  careful  nursing, 
this  serious  attack  was  subdued.  She  kept  to  the  house  for  two 
weeks  more.  Then,  as  she  became  convalescent,  she  had,  in 
suitable  weather,  short  open-air  walks  and  drives.  A month’s 
sojourn  at  their  Brighton  abode,  quite  re-established  her 
health. 

While  here  this  autumn,  a grand  Exposition,  somewhat 
emulating  the  London  ones,  was  opened  at  the  north  side  of 
West  Brighton.  It  was  very  well  sustained,  so  deserved  to  be 
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successful.  Its  interest  was  much  augmented  by  an  instrumental 
band  of  music,  and  a high  illuminated  fountain,  variously 
coloured  by  reflected  light. 

The  Christmas  was  again  passed  with  Dr.  Taylor  at  Anerley. 
On  Christmas  Day  a large  party  assembled  at  dinner.  While 
Dr.  Taylor  was  visiting  his  patients,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  made 
short  calls  on  their  old  friends — the  Diggles,  the  Balcks,  and  to 
the  Ways,  in  Lordship  Lane.  During  lunch,  Mr.  Way  intro- 
duced them  to  two  Sandwich  Island  princes — the  eldest,  David 
Ivawananakoa,  the  future  king;  the  younger,  Jonah  Kawananakoa. 
Also  to  Eva  Parker,  a tall,  grand,  slightly  coloured  girl  of 
fifteen  years,  who  spoke  English  very  well.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Honourable  Samuel  Parker,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Island  of  Hawaii.  They  were  in  England  for  education,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Sir  Somers  Vine. 

One  of  Mr.  Buss’  nephews,  Arthur  Jones,  a musical  genius, 
announced  to  his  aunt  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  that  he 
had  formed  an  attachment,  and,  indeed,  had  become  engaged  to 
a Miss  Florence  Lloyd,  the  daughter  of  a solicitor  in  good 
practice  in  the  town  of  Chichester.  He  said  that  ‘ Florrie 
would  soon  be  visiting  in  London,  when  he  hoped  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  her  ; and  believed  that  his  aunt  and 
uncle  would  like  her  much,  as  she  really  was  very  comely, 
pleasant,  good,  clever  and  domesticated  ! ’ 

April  this  year,  completed  Dr.  Buss’  tenancy  for  three  years, 
of  4,  Craven  Gardens,  Ealing.  He  had  given  already  notice  of 
his  intention  to  remain,  when  he  was  told  by  the  landlord’s 
Executor,  that  an  offer  had  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  the 
leasehold.  Mrs.  H.  Buss  liked  the  house  enough  to  prefer 
continuing  therein,  and  the  price  asked,  not  being  unrea- 
sonable, the  leasehold  having  still  nearly  ninety  years  to  run, 
and  the  ground  rent  moderate,  she  ultimately  became  its 
purchaser. 

Early  in  June,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Buss  paid  their  first  visit 
to  ‘ Boscombe,’ — the  name  of  a freehold  estate  at  Epping 
Common,  recently  purchased  by  Miss  Frances  Buss,  as  an 
occasional  country  residence  for  herself,  family  and  pupils. 
The  house  is  very  pretty,  and  the  surroundings  are  pleasant. 
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An  open  carriage-drive  through  the  Forest  to  ‘ Queen’s  Oak, 
High  Beach,  Thevdon  Bois,  &c.,  with  cheerful  companions 
enabled  three  days  to  pass  away  very  easily  and  happily. 

On  quitting  Epping,  a call  was  made  on  Dr.  Flack,  at  South 
Woodford,  in  Essex.  He  had,  after  fifteen  years’  diligent  work, 
retired  from  his  London  practice  to  this  pretty  little  town,  and 
was  now  comfortably  off,  and  with  his  wife  and  daughter  in  good 
health  and  contentment.  The  two  doctors  and  their  wives 
were  very  pleased  to  meet  again.  After  some  good  singing  and 
music  by  Dr.  and  Miss  Flack,  this  agreeable  visit  ended  by  the 
visitors  quitting  for  home. 

August  8th,  being  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Buss’ 
birthday,  he,  hearing  that  the  widow  of  his  late  brother 
William  was  in  extremis,  went  off  with  his  wife  on  a visit  to  her 
family.  He  found  her  very  restless.  She  failed  to  recognise 
him,  though  she  called  him  several  times  by  name.  The 
struggle  for  existence  gradually  subsided,  and  in  a few  hours 
more,  she  calmly  and  sweetly,  after  an  anxious  and  highly 
praiseworthy  life,  surrendered  her  soul  into  the  hands  of  her 
Heavenly  Father. 

This  day,  August  23rd,  1890,  Dr.  Buss  yielding  to  the  wishes 
expressed  by  his  family,  commences  the  ‘ Record  of  his  Eighty 
Years’  Experience  of  Life.’ 

On  August  27th,  a Sanitary  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Dome 
at  Brighton.  It  was  an  excellent  display  of  recent  inventions, 
and  of  social  and  domestic  improvements  up  to  date.  A great 
additional  attraction  was  a vocal  and  instrumental  band  of 
ladies,  attired  in  the  costly  and  elegant  costume  of  the  time  of 
‘ Marie  Antoinette.’  Outside,  there  had  been  raging  for  some 
time  a very  violent  storm.  The  doctor  fortunately  gained  a 
conveyance  on  quitting  the  exhibition  ; but  when  at  their  desti- 
nation, the  rain  descending  in  sheets,  soaked  them  both,  before 
they  could  in  this  pluvial  blizzard  succeed  in  finding  their  own 
abode. 

September  20th. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  assisted  at  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Florence  Weeks,  by  which  she  became  Mrs.  Reynolds. 
She  was  a niece  of  Mr.  Whiteman,  an  intimate  of  H.  Buss  at 
the  London  Mechanics’  Institution,  in  their  young  days.  The 
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wedding  was  celebrated  at  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Roehampton. 
A very  cheerful  reception  took  place  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Whiteman  on  Barnes  Common  ; whence  the  wedded  and  happy 
pair,  drove  away  in  a moderate  shower  of  rice  and  slippers,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  honeymoon. 

On  November  29th,  all  the  family  of  Mrs.  W.  Buss  met  at 
the  doctor’s  house,  and  received  their  shares  of  the  portion  of 
the  W.  C.  Buss  estate,  which  their  mother  had  enjoyed  since 
1871.  The  recipients  were  pleased  to  present  the  Executor 
with  a silver  salver,  bearing  an  inscription,  expressive  of  their 
satisfaction  at  the  inexpensive,  prompt  and  honourable  way  in 
which  the  trust  had  been  fulfilled. 

This  Christmas  was  kept  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  at  Ealing, 
and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  for  two  or  three  days, 
their  kindred,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dix  of  Highgate ; and  also 
Mrs.  Charles  Buss  and  their  niece,  Mary  Buss — now,  by  Divine 
blessing,  very  nearly  recovered  from  the  terrible  balcony-fall. 

In  February,  Mrs.  H.  Buss  being  indisposed  from  rheumatism, 
the  doctor  took  her  and  Mary  Buss  to  their  Brighton  abode. 
During  three  weeks,  under  Turkish  baths  and  other  treatment 
she  very  much  improved.  This  time,  the  weather  was  par- 
ticularly fine,  with  little  or  no  rain  during  the  month.  While 
here,  the  sad  news  arrived  that  the  doctor’s  neighbour  and 
friend,  Mr.  Marshall,  had,  after  a short  illness,  passed  away  in 
his  ninth  decade. 

At  the  end  of  this  March,  Dr.  Buss  visited  the  Stanwell 
Farm,  walking  from  Colnbrook  Station,  a distance  of  only  two 
miles ; but  with  a strong  west  wind  blowing  in  his  face.  This 
seemed  to  have  no  other  ill  effect  than  producing  a slight 
hoarseness.  He  was  careful  of  himself,  but  pursued  his  usual 
duties  till  April  1st,  when  bronchial  catarrh  declared  itself. 
For  the  first  time  for  seventy  years,  he  kept  to  his  bedroom  for 
three  days.  On  April  8th,  feeling  better,  he  played  at  billiards 
with  his  wife.  On  getting  to  bed,  a sudden  and  quite  unusual 
prostration  seized  him,  with  a sensation  of  slight  electric 
circular-currents,  passing  over  limbs  and  body.  Next  day  loss 
of  appetite  with  disgust  of  meat-foods  was  experienced.  He 
was  now  attended  to  by  his  neighbour,  Dr.  Patten.  Extreme 
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perspiration  brought  on  a crisis,  during  which  the  influenza- 
poison  was  exuded. 

While  at  the  worst,  three  of  his  medical  friends  came  to 
Ealing  to  see  him.  They  confirmed  the  treatment  pursued  by 
Dr.  Patten.  For  three  days  his  recovery  was  doubtful ; but 
skilful  treatment  and  excellent  nursing,  by  God’s  blessing, 
succeeded  in  restoring  him,  though  slowly,  to  health.  Two 
weeks  were  spent  in  bed  and  bedroom  ; then  he  was  permitted 
to  descend  to  the  drawing-room,  and  amuse  himself  at  the  piano, 
and  cautiously  to  follow  his  ordinary  occupations.  Close 
carriage  drives,  and  short  walks,  aided  his  convalescence,  so 
that  by  May  13th,  he  and  wife  went  off  to  West  Brighton  home. 

Here,  he  quickly  gained  strength,  and  had  both  mind  and 
body  sufficiently  invigorated  to  finish  the  sixth  chapter  of  his 
autobiography. 

The  marriage  of  Arthur  Jones — nephew  of  Mrs.  H.  Buss — 
was  to  be  celebrated  at  Rumboldswhyke,  a suburb  of  the  small 
Episcopal  city  of  Chichester,  on  the  11th  June.  The  family 
and  other  guests  from  London,  met  each  other  in  the  railway 
train.  The  weather  being  fine,  this  run  of  two-and-a-quarter 
hours  through  Sutton,  Horsham,  Pulborough  to  Ford  Junction 
and  Chichester,  was  very  enjoyable.  Luncheon  was  provided 
at  the  Dolphin  Hotel,  and  carriages  conveyed  the  guests  to  the 
church.  There  was  a Choral  Service,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Bev.  T.  P.  Brandrum,  the  rector ; assisted  by 
the  bridegroom’s  friend,  the  Bev.  Henry  Swan,  vicar  of  St. 
Thomas’,  Charterhouse,  London.  Mr.  Jones  had  for  many  years 
assisted  this  vicar  in  his  church  work. 

The  reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  family  was,  at  the 
the  request  of  the  rector,  held  in  the  pretty  rectory  grounds. 
All  the  arrangements  were  very  hospitable  and  cheery ; and 
rendered  more  auspicious  by  the  smiles  of  Phoebus  on  the 
happy  pair,  as  they  drove  away  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in 
the  gay  city  of  Paris.  Carriages  were  in  readiness  to  convey 
the  guests  to  the  railway  at  Chichester  ; and  London  was 
reached  at  7.40.  The  influenza  topic  was  much  discussed, 
because  so  many  of  the  party  had  felt  the  severity  thereof. 

In  June,  a passage  on  the  west  side  of  No.  4,  Craven  Gardens 
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was  covered,  in  order  to  afford  extra  accommodation  to  the 
dwelling.  It  provided  Dr.  Buss  with  some  occupation  in 
making  the  drawings,  and  the  plans,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Local 
Board’s  Surveyor. 

It  happened,  that  opposite  to  4,  Craven  Gardens,  was  No.  4, 
Craven  Villas  ; and  contiguous  to  the  latter,  was  a block  of 
houses  with  a No.  4,  Craven  Terrace.  To  lessen  the  incon- 
venience of  parcels  and  letters  being  wrongly  delivered,  Mrs. 
Buss  christened  her  house  ‘ Amwell.’  This  street  in  Islington, 
is  where  she  was  brought  up  by  her  parents  and  in  her  father’s 
leasehold  house — now  her  own,  together  with  other  similar 
property  in  this  ‘ Amwell  ’ locality. 

On  July  16th,  a flower-show  was  held  at  the  estate  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  in  Highgate.  The  weather  being 
exceptionally  favourable,  the  floral  display  in  these  beautiful 
grounds  was  highly  successful.  Dr.  Buss’  party  observed  the 
baroness  approaching  them,  accompanied  by  the  Piev.  Newman 
Hall  and  his  wife.  As  soon  as  the  baroness  quitted  the  latter, 
the  doctor  walked  up  to  the  Halls,  and  asked  if  they  recognised 
him.  While  the  reverend’s  scrutinising  eyes  essayed  to  recollect 
the  medicus,  Mrs.  Hall’s  quicker  instinct  prompted  her  to 
exclaim — ‘ Yes,  I do,  you  are  Dr.  Buss,  that  twenty-one  years 
back,  travelled  with  us  in  Cook’s  party  through  Palestine.’  ‘ I 
remember,  too,  that  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  quitted 
Damascus  in  the  interior  of  a four-horse  diligence— having  with 
us  several  Arab  merchants,  who  nearly  choked  me  with  their 
tobacco-smoke  ; and  that  we  passed  safely  over  the  snow-clad 
ranges  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  and  reached  Beyrout  in  the 
evening.’  Now,  his  reverence  recollected  it  all ; and  with  his 
lady  said,  ‘ how  pleased  they  were  after  so  long  an  interval,  to 
meet  again — all  in  good  health.’  The  doctor  introduced  his 
wife,  and  the  quartette  all  heartily  shook  hands,  and  hoped 
that  they  might,  D.V.,  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again. 

Miss  Emily  Wood,  a respected  friend  of  the  Dix  family,  was 
about  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  an  old  friend  of  her  own,  Mr. 
Pound.  The  happy  day  was  to  be  August  6th.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Buss  had  been  invited  to  spend  a few  days  with  her  brother, 
Mr.  Dix  at  Highgate.  So,  on  the  bridal  day,  they  drove  hence 
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to  Finchley,  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  All  the 
reception  amenities  having  been  duly  fulfilled,  the  happy  and 
now  married  lovers,  started  off  rejoicingly  for  their  honeymoon, 
with  the  kindest  and  best  wishes  of  the  numerous  guests  for  the 
continued  health  and  happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pound. 

In  September,  another  three  weeks  were  occupied  at  the 
Brighton  home.  Amongst  other  London  friends  met  with  here, 
were  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady  Lusk — who  proposed  to  stay  three 
months.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  dined  with  Sir  Andrew  and  his 
family,  and  a few  friends  en  famille — and  a very  pleasant 
evening  it  was,  being  enlivened  by  the  amusing  recital  of 
incidents,  which  occasionally  crop  up  at  the  Aldermanic  Courts 
of  Justice. 

On  the  following  day,  the  doctor  and  wife  quitted  Brighton  in 
order  to  attend  a wedding  on  the  28th  September.  His 
nephew,  the  Bev.  Alfred  Buss,  Vicar  of  St.  James’  Church,  Curtain 
Boad,  London,  was  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Leonie, 
on  the  Bev.  Charles  C.  Shute,  one  of  his  curates.  A large 
gathering  of  kindred,  friends  and  neighbours  witnessed  the 
ceremony  ably  performed  by  the  bride’s  father — assisted  by  his 
son,  the  Bev.  C.  Caron  Buss.  It  was  a meeting  of  all  the  Buss 
family,  and  when  the  newly  married  couple  drove  away,  they 
took  with  them  the  blessings  and  good  wishes  of  all  that  bade 
them  ‘ God-speed.’ 

In  November  this  year,  after  five  years’  occasional  residence 
at  West  Brighton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  quitted  it  for  good,  being 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  they  had  derived  there- 
from, during  its  occupation. 

This  December,  from  16th  to  26th  frost  prevailed  in  London; 
and  on  the  22nd,  a peculiar  fog  which  continued,  more  or  less, 
till  Christmas  Day  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs,  rendered 
travelling  of  all  kinds  difficult  and  dangerous.  This  fog  was 
credited  with  the  conveyance  of  minute  poisonous  germs  to  the 
organs  of  respiration,  and  especially  to  the  eyes,  which  created 
considerable  irritation.  As  usual,  many  people  were  laid  up 
with  colds,  and  mostly  of  the  influenza  type ; with  sudden 
prostration  and  bodily  pain,  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  spent  this  Christmas  with  Mr.  James  Dix 
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at  Highgate ; which  they  reached  on  Christmas-eve,  but  not 
without  difficulty  and  some  danger.  Here,  they  met  Miss 
Nottage,  sister  of  Alderman  Nottage,  with  other  guests,  who  had 
been  more  or  less  attacked  by  this  severe  and  dangerous 
influenza-epidemic. 

Early  in  this  year,  Dr.  Buss  having  finished  the  writing  of 
chapters  nine  and  ten,  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
recording  of  his  experiences  gained  during  his  visit  to  Egypt* 
Holy  Land,  Constantinople  and  Greece,  with  the  Palestine  party 
conducted  by  Mr.  T.  Cook,  in  the  Spring  of  1870 ; the  doctor 
thought  it  possible,  that  Mr.  Cook  might  be  pleased  to  peruse 
these  two  chapters,  which  intimately  concerned  himself,  as  the 
successful  leader  of  the  tourist-party. 

H.  Buss  wrote  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Cook  at  Ludgate  Circus, 
and  received  for  reply,  ‘ that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
two  chapters  alluded  to,  and  would  be  very  pleased  to  furnish 
their  author  with  any  information,  likely  to  assist  him  in  com- 
pleting his  book.’  The  two  chapters  were  sent.  On  the  14th 
January  the  following  letter  was  received  in  reply. — ‘ Dear  Sir, 
We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  12th,  with  the  Manu- 
script. The  latter  we  have  read  with  great  interest ; and  as  it 
refers  to  a tour  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  Cook,  we  think  it  advisable, 
with  your  permission,  to  forward  the  MS.  to  him  before  returning 
it  to  you.  Mr.  T.  Cook  is  now  eighty-three  years  of  age,  and 
blind,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  much  enjoy  having  your 
MS.  read  to  him.  . . . Yours  truly,  Thomas  Cook  and  Son, 

per  J.  B.’ 

The  two  MS.  chapters  were  read  to  Mr.  T.  Cook  by  his  friend 
Mr.  G.  Glasgow.  The  former  dictated  a letter  to  this  effect — 
* Your  two  chapters  detail  so  minutely  and  correctly  the 
particulars  of  the  journey  you  made  with  me,  through  Palestine 
and  adjacent  countries,  that  the  reading  of  the  manuscript  has 
revived  in  me,  much  awakened  interest.  Mr.  Glasgow  is  himself 
so  interested  in  the  narrative,  that  he  has  read  it  twice  over 
with  the  greatest  delight.  Should  I live  till  the  completion  of 
your  book,  I shall  be  glad  to  have  four  copies  thereof  for  myself 
and  friends.’ 

‘ I wish  you  to  apply  to  my  son  for  a copy  of  the  Great 
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Jubilee-book  written  by  Mr.  Rae,  and  entitled  tlie  Business  of 
Travel.' 

Dr.  Buss  received  this  book,  and  was  very  highly  interested 
in  following  Mr.  Cook’s  steps  for  fifty  years,  in  working  out, 
under  many  difficulties  and  much  opposition,  his  scheme  of 
tourist  travel  business  ; that  rendered  it  possible  for  millions  of 
tourists,  to  visit  safely,  and  at  a comparatively  moderate  cost, 
the  most  attractive  spots  all  over  the  world.  This  Jubilee-book — 
the  Business  of  'Travel,  most  clearly  and  felicitously  explains  how 
this  business  had  expanded,  under  the  Cook  family  control,  into 
an  enterprise  of  truly  colossal  and  world-wide  proportions. 

In  return  for  this  famous  Jubilee  book,  Mr.  Cook  received  the 
doctor’s  ‘ Wanderings  in  the  West  ’ — a versified  account  of  Dr. 
Buss’  experiences,  acquired  in  the  New  World  in  1870.  He  gave 
a copy  also  to  Mr.  Glasgow,  who  had  been  over  much  the  same 
ground  for  the  Tourist  firm. 

On  January  13th,  Mrs.  Penrose,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
Trustees  to  Mrs.  H.  Buss,  and  an  old  and  very  respected  friend 
of  her  family,  after  two  or  three  days’  illness,  unexpectedly 
passed  away  in  her  ninth  decade.  Her  quiet  character  and  her 
genial  hospitality  will  long  be  remembered  by  her  family  and 
friends. 

On  the  following  day,  a wave  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  for 
the  Royal  Family,  passed  over  England,  at  the  announcement  of 
the  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Prince  Albert  Victor — Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Avondale,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  regret  for  this  sad  and  quite  unlooked- 
for  bereavement,  was  much  augumented  for  the  Princess  Victoria 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Teck,  to  whom  the  Prince  was 
shortly  to  have  been  espoused  ; and  whose  preparations  for  the 
nuptials  were  already  far  advanced. 

This  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dix,  while  on  a visit  to 
Ealing,  accompanied  the  doctor,  his  wife  and  Eunice 
to  view  the  London  Venice  City  Exhibition,  at  Olympia.  All 
the  party  were  much  pleased  with  this  popular  entertainment. 
It  was  the  most  realistic  spectacle  extant.  To  be  seated  in  a 
real  Venetian  gondola,  with  its  gondolier  in  the  supposed  Grand 
Canal ; the  Doge’s  Palace,  San  Marco  Cathedral,  its  Piazza  and 
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C ampanile,  and  numerous  palaces  and  public  buildings,  ably 
pictured  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Canal ; to  glide  stealthily 
along  this  water-way  beneath  the  famous  ‘ Eialto  ’ bridge,  the 
‘ Bridge  of  Sighs,’  and  of  others  in  the  narrow  water-streets ; 
to  cross  these  several  bridges,  and  to  visit  the  Venetian  shops 
for  Venetian  specialities ; and  especially  Salviati’s  glass  indus- 
tries, is  a very  interesting  and  inexpensive  thing  to  do.  It 
enables  each  visitor  to  realize  many  of  the  attractions  of  the 
Adriatic-Venice  itself,  at  a minimum  expenditure  of  time  and 
money ! 

Dr.  Buss  on  the  15th  March,  finished  the  description  of  his 
journey  to  Algeria  and  to  the  Danube  which  was  undertaken  in 
the  spring  of  1871. 

April  20, 1892,  being  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  one  of  the  oldest  friends  left  to  Mrs. 
H.  Buss’  family ; she  and  the  doctor  met  at  Mr.  Smith’s 
residence  at  Pembridge  Gardens,  a large  and  cheerful  party  of 
his  relations  and  a few  intimate  friends,  to  commemorate  this 
event,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  unusual  longevity. 

While  the  Ealing  house  was  in  the  hands  of  painters, 
decorators  and  upholsterers,  it  was  convenient  that  Dr.  Buss 
and  wife  should  be  away.  Accordingly,  early  in  May,  they 
secured  apartments  at  Stafford  House,  Eversfield  Place,  St. 
Leonard’s.  By  the  London  and  Brighton  rail,  via  Lewes  and 
Eastbourne,  they  reached  Hastings  early  in  the  afternoon. 
They  were  pleased  to  find  that  this  large  and  ably  conducted 
boarding-house,  by  Miss  Wood,  was  now  occupied  by  about  forty 
very  sociable  guests. 

This  May,  in  St.  Leonard’s,  the  weather  was  milder,  with  more 
sunshine  than  in  London,  but  with  prevailing  easterly  winds. 
Many  improvements  had  been  effected  to  keep  it  au  cow  ant 
with  other  popular  seaside  resorts,  since  Dr.  Buss’  last  visit? 
eight  years  back.  He  generally  walked  by  the  sea  before  the  break- 
fast meal,  and  read  the  newspaper.  He  found  that  his  fellow- 
graduate,  Dr.  W.  H.  Tayler,  had  given  up  his  Anerley  practice, 
and  was  enjoying  his  retirement  in  Grosvenor  Gardens,  at  the 
western  end  of  St.  Leonard’s.  Thus  they  often  met  and 
exchanged  visits. 
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Sunday,  May  8th.  It  happened  that  the  Rev.  Arthur  Hall — 
one  of  the  doctor’s  Palestine  fellow-tourists,  had  become  the 
Pastor  of  ‘ Mount  Pleasant  Church,’  Hastings  ; so  Dr.  and  wife 
found  their  way  to  it,  and  attended  a very  enjoyable  service. 
Having  sent  in  his  card  to  the  minister  in  the  vestry, 
they  both  introduced  themselves  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall. 
While  the  ladies  indulged  aside  in  converse,  the  two  fellow- 
travellers  were  very  pleased  at  this  reunion,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-two  years.  Mr.  Hall  had  since  paid  a third  visit  to 
Palestine.  He  with  his  wife,  walked  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  to 
the  pastor’s  residence.  Mr.  Hall  explained  that  his  time  was, 
just  at  present,  occupied  in  attending  the  May  meetings  in 
London,  so  he  obtained  a promise  from  the  doctor  to  repeat  his 
visit  in  a week  hence. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  James  Dix  joined  his  sister  at 
Stafford  House.  He  with  a Committee  from  the  ‘ Royal  Hospital 
for  Incurables,’  had  visited  St.  Leonard’s,  to  inspect  their 
Convalescent  Home.  He  accompanied  his  sister  and  the  Dr.  to 
Ore  Place,  N.E.  of  Hastings,  where,  formerly,  he  had  with  his 
wife  passed  many  happy  days,  while  it  was  the  residence  of  her 
uncle,  Thomas  Spalding. 

In  the  evening,  the  three  joined  Dr.  Tayler’s  family  dinner, 
and  as  usual,  very  much  enjoyed  his  hospitality. 

On  the  lltli,  Mr.  Dix  returns  to  London.  A little  excitement 
is  created  in  the  evening,  in  witnessing  a nearly  total  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  was  very  well  seen  at  St.  Leonard’s  till  mid- 
night— before  the  earth’s  shadow  had  quite  escaped  from  the 
disc  of  our  satellite. 

The  Hastings  Pier,  and  the  pier  at  St.  Leonard’s,  have  each 
spacious  pavilions  thereon.  Here,  ‘ variety  entertainments  ’ are 
frequently  given.  Being  easily  accessible,  and  the  entrance-fee 
moderate,  they  are  as  a rule  fairly  well  attended.  Dr.  Buss  and 
his  wife  availed  themselves  occasionally  of  this  method  of 
witnessing  novelties  up  to  date.  The  ‘ Meier  family  ’ of  vocalists 
are  deservedly  popular. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buss  fulfilled  their  promise  to  visit  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Hall,  now  relieved  from  the  May  meetings  in  London, 
but  about,  in  a week’s  time,  to  visit  a son,  who  is  a minister  in 
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South  Africa.  The  visitors  enjoyed  very  much  this  call  on  the 
host’s  family-circle,  and  were  interested  in  the  inspection  of  his 
numerous  clever  sketches  and  studies  of  views  and  characters, 
taken  during  his  three  journeys  to  the  East — in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Europe.  One  room  was  fitted  up  as  a 
museum,  in  which  rare  armour  and  weapons  were  tastefully 
displayed ; casts  of  heraldic  and  arabesque  devices.  Some 
snakes  and  snake-skins,  collected  by  one  of  the  sons,  the  horn 
of  the  Narwhale,  and  many  other  curiosities.  On  quitting  this 
intelligent  family,  the  doctor  questioned  where  they  might  meet 
again  ; the  divine  answered,  while  pointing  his  finger  to  heaven, 

‘ There,  let  us  all  hope  ! ’ 

On  the  morning  of  May  18th,  H.  Buss  indulged  in  a short 
sail  in  the  ‘ Albertine,’  and  was  entertained  by  the  crew’s  sing- 
ing of  the  most  popular  songs,  with  numerous  nautical  varia- 
tions. 

This  afternoon,  Lord  Salisbury  paid  a political  visit  to  the 
Hastings  Annual  Conservative  Conference,  and  was  met  at  the 
railway  station  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  by  other  friends, 
with  the  Mayor  and  the  chief  officials  in  carriages  ; and  escorted 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  sea-front  to  a large  assembly-room 
in  St.  Leonard’s.  Here,  he  made  a speech,  and  subsequently 
another  one  at  a dinner  at  the  Victoria  Hotel ; and  left  in  time 
to  return  by  the  last  train  to  London. 

On  June  1st,  the  annual  ‘ Horse-and-Cart  Parade  ’ took  place. 
Prizes  being  awarded  to  ‘ Turn-outs,’  that  were  most  tastefully, 
decorated,  and  emblematical  of  the  trades  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. All  the  Industries  in  this  town,  from  the  long  furni- 
ture-fourgons,  with  inscriptions,  ‘ Keep  moving,’  and  the  brewer’s 
big  vans  with  teams  of  four  sturdy  horses,  down  to  the  humble 
costers’  trucks,  much  enlivened  with  paint,  and  their  donkeys 
dressed  in  gay  ribbons — the  donkeys  proud  and  happy-looking — 
all  these  forming,  with  the  Eire  Brigade  and  the  municipal 
vehicles,  bands  of  music  and  the  police,  a long  and  cheerful 
procession  through  the  town  to  the  West-end  of  St.  Leonard’s 
and  back.  In  the  evening,  this  was  followed  by  a great  number 
of  cyclists,  also  in  competition,  who  were  attired  in  historical, 
fancy  and  comical  costumes.  These  two  displays  were  very 
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interesting,  and  were  deemed  to  be  a great  success,  and  especially 
felt  to  be  so  by  the  prize-winners. 

June  2nd,  Dr.  and  wife  quitted  Hastings  much  pleased  with 
their  visit.  They  found  their  Ealing  residence  altogether 
satisfactory,  being  now  quite  out  of  the  hands  of  the  builder  and 
decorators. 

The  evening  of  the  15th  June,  was  happily  passed  at  a large 
dinner  party,  given  by  Sir  George  Samuel  Measom,  at  St. 
Margaret’s,  Twickenham.  They  met  there  many  former 
and  familiar  guests,  and  in  addition,  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Sir 
Henry  Peake  and  their  ladies. 

In  August,  rebellious  troubles  occurred  with  the  ‘ Knights  of 
Labour,’  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  elsewhere ; because  the  employers 
dared  to  give  employment  to  other  men  than  the  strikers.  To 
suppress  this  treasonable  outbreak,  military  interference  was 
necessary.  The  ‘ Knights  ’ in  their  frenzy,  committed  murder 
incendiarism,  wrecked  railway  trains,  and  were  guilty  of  other 
atrocities  ! 

In  September,  difficulties  were  created  for  Building  Societies, 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  London  and  General  Bank;  and  of  the 
‘Liberator  Building  Society,’  after  twenty-two  years  of  appar- 
ently brilliant  success ! This  very  much  inconvenienced  H. 
Buss,  and  several  members  of  his  family. 

On  April  26th,  this  year,  Miss  Frances  Mary  Buss,  the  head- 
mistress and  founder  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for 
Girls,  gave  an  ‘ Annual  At  Home.’  It  was  attended  by  a large 
number  of  old  and  new  pupils  and  friends,  who  were  kindly 
entertained  and  shown  over  the  extensive  building  and  its 
class-rooms,  various  halls,  gymnasium,  &c. 

This  very  successful  school  for  the  higher  training  of  girls  in 
the  middle  classes  had  its  origin  in  this  simple  way.  Miss  F. 
M.  Buss  was  the  daughter  of  R.  W.  Buss,  the  well-known 
humorous  artist,  illustrator  and  lecturer.  She  was  educated  at 
a very  good  school  in  Hampstead  Road,  with  many  other  girls 
like  herself — the  daughters  of  artists.  While  an  assistant  at 
this  academy,  she  regularly  attended  lectures,  and  obtained 
certificates  at  Queen’s  College,  to  which  she  was  introduced  by 
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the  Rev.  David  Laing.  At  his  suggestion,  the  school  she  had 
established  in  conjunction  with  her  mother,  was  removed  in 
1850  to  Camden  Street.  Now,  it  assumed  a public  character, 
by  the  Rev.  David  Laing  taking  the  honorary  supervision  of  it, 
before  public  examinations  were  instituted.  Later  on,  this  led 
to  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  high  dignitaries  in  the  church  ; 
and  by  the  Countess  of  Hardwick,  who  gave  an  annual  prize, 
and  for  many  years  took  great  interest  in  the  distribution. 

So  successful  was  this  school  under  the  able  administration 
of  Miss  Buss,  that  the  ‘ Schools’  Inquiry  Commission  ’ in  1868, 
invited  her  and  other  ladies  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission. This  high-class  school  for  girls,  so  progressed  in 
popularity,  that  in  1869,  at  a public  meeting  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  a ‘ Trust  ’ was  originated  for 
carrying  on  the  existing  school,  as  a first  grade,  and  founding 
another  as  a second  grade  school.  Into  the  hands  of  this  Trust, 
Miss  Buss  resigned  her  school  and  its  belongings,  and  became 
its  Lady  Principal. 

Through  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  Brewers,  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company  and  some  other  sources,  these  schools,  now 
public  ones,  became  endowed  ; and  new  buildings  were  erected 
for  both  in  1875.  In  July,  1879,  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls  was  opened  by  che  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales — and  the  future  of  the  school  was  secured. 

Miss  Buss’  pupils  have  pre-eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  several  examinations  at  the  Universities,  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

In  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Miss  Buss 
to  the  cause  of  Female  Education,  the  College  of  Preceptors 
elected  her  a Fellow  of  its  College,  a member  of  its  Council,  and 
also  a Vice-President  thereof. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  their  residence  at  Ealing,  Dr. 
Buss  and  wife  very  much  enjoyed  the  intelligent  and  earnest 
Gospel  discourses,  of  the  Rev.  William  Thomas  Adey — the 
excellent  pastor  of  Plaven  Green  Church,  Ealing. 

October,  1892.  Dr.  Buss  having  now  entered  into  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  the  time  seemed  opportune  for  bringing  to  a 
close  this  record  of  his  ‘Eighty  Years’  Experience  of  Life.’ 


A Twenty  Years'  Retrospect. 
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Since  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  nearly  three  years  had  passed, 
up  to  the  autumn  of  1872.  This  interval  had  been  much 
occupied  in  gaining  experience,  first  in  the  Old  World,  and 
afterwards  in  the  New  World,  and  in  various  journeys  to  the 
Continent  and  to  Algeria. 

He  now  felt  somewhat  less  disposed  to  travel,  and  a greater 
inclination  to  settle  down  again  into  domestic  life.  It  has  been 
shown  above,  how  this  was  brought  about,  and  that  upon  his 
return  from  this  second  wedding-trip,  he  had  entered  into 
conjugal  domesticity  at  Blenheim  Lodge,  Chiswick. 

Their  joint  library  possessed  many  religious  works,  and  the 
doctor  having  lately  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  wife 
thought  that  ‘ Naomi,  or  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem,’  would 
interest  him — he  not  having  yet  perused  it.  Accordingly,  she 
read  it  to  him.  He  was  pleased  to  listen,  and  became  intensely 
interested  by  the  skilful  manner,  in  which  its  clever  authoress 
had  depicted  the  thrilling  incidents,  that  occurred  during  the 
investment,  and  final  overthow  of  the  ill-fated  city,  by  the 
Boman  army  under  Titus.  Finding  how  much  pleased  he  was 
with  * Naomi,’  she  next  selected  the  very  clever  tale  of  the 
‘ Prince  of  the  House  of  David.’  He  being  so  well  entertained 
with  this  able  work,  she  next  recommended  4 Alypius  of  Tagaste.’ 
This  was  followed  by  the  perusal  of  ‘ Walks  and  Homes  of  Jesus,’ 
and  then  by  another  tale,  ‘ Pomponia,  or  the  Gospel  in  Caesar’s 
Household.’ 

The  doctor,  of  course  perceived,  that  his  wife’s  efforts  had 
been  directed  to  the  removing  from  his  mind,  all  scruples  as  to 
the  Divine  nature  and  heavenly  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  She 
was  very  pleased  to  hear  him  acknowledge  now  that  she  had 
succeeded,  under  Providence,  in  quite  dispersing  this  under- 
current of  doubt.  Moreover,  he  had  himself  asked  his  heavenly 
Father  to  strengthen  his  faith.  This  had  been  done.  He  was 
grateful,  and  the  wife  was  delighted,  that  she  had  been  per- 
mitted, to  be  the  humble  means  of  bringing  her  husband  into  this 
much  happier  state  of  belief. 

As  years  rolled  on,  they  both  had  to  regret  the  parting  with 
their  dearest  kindred  and  connections.  H.  Buss  was  the  last 
survivor  of  his  own  family-generation.  They  visited  a large 
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circle  of  friends,  whom  they  were  well  pleased  to  receive  and 
entertain.  All  the  members  of  his  household  were  har- 
monious and  content,  so  that  their  lives  passed  on  cheerily 
enough . 

Freed  from  the  anxieties  of  active  practice,  and  blessed  with 
health  and  a loving  and  lovable  wife,  fourteen  years — the 
happiest  of  his  life — had  been  fulfilled ; when  he  was  called 
upon,  to  bear  the  loss  of  a thousand  pounds  a year  of  income, 
slipping  out  of  his  hands. 

The  few  great  disappointments  that  he  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced through  life — that  were  not  due  to  any  fault  of  his 
own — the  future  had  unquestionably  proved  to  him,  that  such 
had,  in  fact,  assisted  his  ultimate  success. 

But  how  was  he  now7  to  persuade  himself,  that  this  unex- 
pected great  loss  of  income,  could  possibly  lead  to  his  ultimate 
happiness  ? Let  us  see  ! . . . 

The  good  wife,  to  convert  sadness  into  resignation,  taught 
her  husband  to  play  and  sing  ‘ Thy  will  be  done,’  and  some  other 
sacred  tunes. 

These  he  learned,  and  always  found  quiet  and  comfort  result 
from  their  practice ! 

This,  the  first  step  taken  towards  this  good  result,  was  his 
happy  and  complete  belief  in  Christ,  as  the  Mediator  for,  and 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

The  second  step  was  the  wife’s  doubling  of  her  husband’s 
reduced  income  from  her  own  purse. 

The  third  step  was  the  wonderful  condescension  of  the 
Omnipotent  Creator,  in  sending  an  Angelic  messenger  to  him 
with  a proposal  that  he  should  put  his  case  into  the  hands  of 
his  ‘ Heavenly  Father  ! ’ 

Now,  what  else  could  this  possibly  mean,  than  that  H.  Buss 
having  resigned  himself  to  this  discipline,  had  through  the 
Saviour’s  death  and  intercession,  obtained  encouragement  to 
believe,  that  so  long  as  he  endeavoured  to  act  in  obedience  to 
the  Divine  Will,  he  might  be  permitted  henceforth  to  look  upon 
the  Creator  as  his  Heavenly  Father  ? 

So  thus,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  belief  that  the  money 
disappointment  had,  indeed,  resulted  in  the  securing  his  future 
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happiness — the  income  could  have  lasted  only  a few  years, 
while  his  future  welfare  was  for  eternity  ! ! 

Thus  closes  this  truthful  record  of  the  author’s  ‘ Eighty  Years’ 
Experience  of  Life,’ — on  October  9th,  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  his  second  marriage.  The  good  wife  rejoiced  that  her 
husband  had  been  spared  to  her  so  long ; and  they  were  both 
grateful,  that  their  lives  were  as  joyfully  and  happily  passed,  as 
when  a larger  income,  justified  the  keeping  of  equipages  and  an 
augmented  household. 

“Peace!  We  must  not  quarrel  with  His  will  of  highest 
dispensation,  which  herein,  haply  has  ends  above  our  reach  to 
know.” 
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